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PREFACE 


N O country ill the world has exercised u more 
potent influence, on the imaglnnltons of men or 
prcsctited such fajicin 4 ting''prDb]cflas for ^udon to the 
explorer as Tibet» and Uua been nelrve 

amon^pt all the generations which have exploited the 
byevray^ of tlie earth from the dnys of Herodotus to 
* those of YoonehiiibjmtJ. It may he doubted whether 
even now the fascination of Tibetan travel is dead. But 
the ^ainour of it has undoubtedly faded somewhat since 
the streets of Lhasa have been trodden by the spurred 
tmd booted Englishman and his ruthless hand haw 
exposed the mj'stic shams of that quaint and squalid 
city. 

With Lhasa* however* this book-h^ liUie to do. It 
is intended to illustrate to some extent the sequence of 
exploration in that great wilderness of stony and inhos^ 
pitabic altitudes which he far beyond Lhasa, and mny 
serve incidcnully as a small tribute lo the memoty of 
many great achievemeutf. In compiling^ a record of 
adventure so varied as this, no apology is necessary for 
quoting the works of the best authorities within reach, 
and tlie sources of jnfonnaiion which have been laid 
under contribution (Russian., American* Italian. Indian* 
French* Swedish* smd English) arc so numerous that 1 
feel it to be impossible to do more than present the 
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fMt E F A C E 

reader with a general bibHogfaphy of Tibet* and to say 
that this work owes something to every anlliority 
equated. 

For the illtiatratioiw I nni mainH'' indebted to Major 
Ryder* Captain Ravrling* Lieutenant Bailey* SibikofT* 
Mr- Littledale. Mr. John Thomson, the Pnris Geograph- 
kal Society, and to the Royal Geographical Sodety for 
^e u& of their mapL 

flmJXGERFORD HOLDICH. 
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TIBET THE MYSTERIOUS 


CHAPTER 1 

Burif Takt tthcvl TWHaf TUfftan J*Mfav 

MtTjf Ut Sarrurs — HouUm intu JUf/ — Aiwi^ 

Lth^ W A7/i Sikkim 

F^sm—Euxtem RcHtts— Tj^hiatrU — Rmtiti J^nm Ute 
Nitrth 

T liROUGlI all the ages Tibet has held a jwi^ 
moent position ainongal those regiems of the 
which have been popuJariy *^in vested with a 
veil of tnystcry bccatiM they arc maccessiWe and 
imkno^tj, 

Tibet is so tsoUted, so lofty, so itmponsivc to 
oulsicle mfltiences, has hdd^henelf so fw apart from 
the meddUng interference of the bvisy, cotrancTdal 
world, as to provoke the enterprise of gehcralions o! 
speculative geographers, who, accepting *' omne igno- 
inm pro magniheo " have surtlcd the world wttl* sm^l 
instalments of truth surrounded by wide cnibroidenes 
of decorative fancy. One of the earliest, if not rpiitc 
the first, of ihcae Tibetan roaiflcccs dates from the 
days of Herodotus, ngrty five hundr ed ^;cara 
fore our cIX — When' all die writings of the great 
*' Father of history ^ wihc carefuily examined by the 
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light of modem research, it will be found that his 
general accuracy is indisputable. His knowledge of 
Asiatic geography and his care in collating such CN’i- 
dcncc as may be gathered from the earliest of classical 
travellers* talcs ” testifies to the possession by him of 
considerable analytical faumlty and discenunert. To 
one particular talc at any rale he gives a cautious 
admission of probability, but by no means a cordial 
assait It was said th^ in the extreme northwest 
of India there existed a race of enormotts ants, fierce 
and powerful, whose peculiar mission in life was the 
digging out of gold. Traders, mounted on swift 
camels, occarionally succeeded in seizing the gold • 
which was accumulated in hraps these excavating 
ants, and then rode rapidly away, pursued by other 
fcfocious guardians of the sod who slew them if tlicy 
caught ihenv Amongst all ilic ludicroxw exaggera¬ 
tions of ancient classical tradition relating to India, 
Ihii one story oinces a remarkable tenacity of exist¬ 
ence. It is repeated hi every ulc of the East that is 
told b)* compilers and adventurers before the days of 
Herodotus, and b only doubtfully regarded by him 
as pure fiction. It was not until, in recent years, the 
trans-Himabyan explorers of the Indian Survey 
recordcxl their experiences that any liglit could Ik 
thrown on its origin. These explorers, making their 
' way painfully over the terrific altitudes which inier- 
l vene between India and western Tibet, readied St 
\ Imgth the gold-mining districts which lie beyond the 
\ mountains on Uic great western plains. Here they 
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discovered the Tibetan workman delving for gold after / 
a fashion of his own. The intense cold and the fierce [ 
winds of the highlands compelled him to grovel on the 
ground enfolded in a thick, black blanket, whilst he 
dug, or scratched, painfully and slowly at the alluvial 
soil with the end of the first tool available to his hand, i 
whicli was usually the bom of_ the Tibetan antelope. 

To all appearance he was a rough imitation of a huge 
homed^ant grubbing up the auriferous soil and piling 
it in heaps for stib5c<|iicnt washing. Guarded by im¬ 
mensely powerful dogs (whose fcrwty even to Uiis 
day IS a byword amongst travellers in Tibet), he has 
•pursued his unenviable calling from those very early 
days until now. hardly improving his processes, rnak- 
ing but slight impression and shallow indcnutioos 
in the soil, and probably leaving behind two-thirds of 
the gold whicli it contains. Here. then, according 
to Sir H. Rawlinson. is the solution of the mystery 
that surrounded that particular tale; and it is but 
<mc illustration of the perceptive faculty possessed 
by Herodotus that he should consider it worthy of 
record. 

Hardly anyth'mg of note concerning Tibet occurs ui 
the works of medix^al geographical writers and com^ 
pilers. Thejmfc. gr ttt c entral upheaval ssmtb: of Jhe 
Gobi depression extending akmg the wlmlc length of 
the Himalayas (which fonn its southern buttress nr 
revehncnl through which the grcat_natural staircasw 
lead upward to the plateau from th^lains), geologt- 
cally coeval with the Himalayas of the Northwest. 
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but newer hy cnunnes;^ ilian ibose of the EaM, 
hai ever been a barrier agamW the eveT-rewrent lilies 
I of human movement southwards. No mcdiK^’al trade 
j rmita ever ciossed Tilict from the north. Along the 
[ length of tlic mien cuhiE t^lains of Chrnisc Ttirkestatt 
I ihey ran westward fmm Qiina till Ihey touched iJtc cen- 
iral barrier (the Taurus of the Cla55ics)» which h the 
casrem wall of the Pamirs. T1ic>^ then diverged norlli- 
wartl. or twisted over the Pamir region to Badakslian 
aiwi the 0x11 s, htd ^ley ever avnid^_TjbcL_ Tlie 
cfjuntlcss tides of CentiinAsSan"CTigrBtion_(Aiyan$, 
Skyths,~Mtjngols. etc), wlicn’thcy overnow^l into 
India, ^sseil by way of Padalcshan and the l iindtf 
Kush '^jttcver~aeress TTlicl. ~Nq^ Giiuese pilgrim 
seeking knowledge fountain-head in northem 

India ever traced his way acfow the Tibetan uplands 
from the plaihs““Of ‘ wtstem China and Kailigar, 
although he often selected a straightcr route than tbnt 
of Mongol invadent. Avoiding the central Pwnir 
region and Tibet by crossing the Hindu Kush near its 
northeastern liase hy cither the VVakjir or Bamghel 
He cnlcreil the valleys of Gilgit an<l Chitral ttt 
order to make his way <iveT r^mte* incredibly rough and 
difficult to the ancient Gamlhara — tlic scat of all that 
was most sacred to Buddhism in the extreme norai> 
west of India, Ttie great rolling Tibetan highlands 
have thus played a most important part in the history 
of Astatic migration. TIvey have been the natural 
bufferdand lietween Central Asia and India, covering 
eq w ide a space of the northern fnmticrs of India, that 
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tlic only mounloia gateways liavc ever been opencfl 
from the north imo ihc rtch sunlit plains of the penin- 
stitik arc to be found beyond tlicm, and within the 
comparatively restricted length of die mountain bor- 
iUrlatni wliidt stretches between Karachi and the 
Ktdiistan of Kabul. Who shall say iww mu^ the 
wealth of India, dcperaling on tlic accumulation of 
centuries of patient industry and taken from her own 
prolific soil, owes to die Tibetan barrier. For count¬ 
less 3 ga, ere there was added to the world a southern 
zone of commujiicaiion represented Uy the ocean and 
fxean-goitig sbipei, that wealth Im been protected 
■liy mighty land Imrricrs, F'fJi: ages, when adventur* 
ons and im>tHle fumes bred in die eastern steppes of 
high Asia, liardcrred and irained to the exencis« 
of war. sound power to traverse the huge cnml- 
ueiil which contained them. ^ westward to Eur^ie 
or southward to Cathay, —and pillage die stortj 
accumulated hi the eijitft of the miwarUke working 
races of a softer and more getiial wxirld, it was only 
from she west and by very narrow ways that they 
could touch India, Tnily they made good use of 
tlicir opportunities when they found tlicm, hut it is 
worthy of record that the fiercest and most devastat¬ 
ing hordes of all the counllcw tiomads- who poured 
ml of Asia from age to age —the Mongols —only 
made India die scene of tliclr destroying migi^ 
tbns when they could turn the western flank of 
the Mimabyas. Tliey never crossed the Tibetan 

Chang. 


* 
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The corrugated uplands of Tibet, seamed with 
ridges of high altitude, tnlio5{ntable, hlrakp and deso^ 
lale (hough th^ be, do rvo( in thcnisdves, however, 
pre^t any insiiminmitabJe difBculty to geographic^) 
exploTOtioTip 

The chief obstacles to Tibetan exploration fmve 
ever liecn (he mountain bcifPtCTy^rich surnSiml the 


pTatenu h sdT.r"These mom* 
tain 5i>‘slcfns sides of Tibet are massed into 

a series of gigantic walls. tiMTraiiges and ridges of 
svhkh ariTnot fa^uoned as Iimg spurs readiing tvai 
From the tii^lahds am! grailually dinlLnishing iu allii- 


ttnle tiH they fade into (he plains lidow, endiMitig longf* 
Blo])ing valleys whidi would aASTfcr ihe put^iose ot 


ramps or shelving approaches (o the heiglits^ hul dicy 
are folded range after range tn gigantic altitudes 
(higher than the mnges of the plateau), fi>miing a 
rough but readily reoigulsahic system of parallet (Icx- 
ttres Ihinktng ihe general ctige of the central Tilictatt 
npheaval 

Tibet nuiy be described as a hug e Jiear -sliiajjfid for¬ 
mation, W'hh the small end of the attached tlic 


stnrthcastcm ^nair TiT (lie Pamirs at the i»oinl where 
the KasThhir bint^and, from tlic heights of the giant 
Muetagh range, h>-jl<s northivnrd over (lie sources of 
tlic rivers of Chinese {or eastern) Torjcesian. The 
\fiij!;tiigb range might almost be called the stem of the 
pear, I lie narrow end of the pear grailimlly widening 
out therefrom twang aptiroprlately known os Little 
Tibet. Liltle TibeC is ix>lilically an outlying provhiee 
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of JCaihmir- As (he northciu side or the pcir-shaixid 
fomiaucm curves boldly eastward it is represented by 
Uie border mounuin ^sterns o£ Kuen Luu* Altyn 
Tagb, Xajj Shan, etc., wliicli» following each otlicr in 
succession* carry the northern boutuiary of Tibet to 
the provittre of I^anso of Obttta* VVliere exactly 
Kansu ends and Tibet logins Is a matter rather of Con¬ 
jecture than political certainty; but for the purposes 
oi description we will comider all the comitry south 
of the Allyn Tagli and the Kan Slian rangts to be 
TibcL To the nurtlt of these mnge^ is tlie compara¬ 
tively low-lying regiori of Chinese I urkesian, with 
, abundant fertility about lbs western txtrcmiiy and 
. along the edges at the foot of the mountains, and a 
sand'strewn desert in its midst* hiding the remains 
of tiiose cities which liave heat made known to m hy 
the researches of Sven Iledin and Stdn. TliTOUgbout 
l!»c Kiieo Lun series of mountain syatcntfl there is a ^ 
certain stnictmii] similarity. The main ranges are | 
folded in vast atrtidinals parallel tn the edge of Tibet J 
and to each other, ridge upon ridge* like a series of I 
walls. It is not to ht supposdl that the simplicity of 
tliis description is readily to be recognised in the moun¬ 
tain masses thcmseW’es, ITicfc is die usual compl«ity 
of subsitUaiy spurs and more or less isolated massifs* 
of geokigical faults* and inconcesvably rough foothills, 
whirft present lo tlie eye the appearance of mountain 
features without arrangement and willuiui plan. 

Nevertheless there is fas there i$ m the Himalayas) 
an miOcriying structural bo/iis wtiich marks them ratlier 
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as &uccc$sir« walls of tlie plateau than os direct exteo' 
sIcTis from rL 

The result is extreme irregularity in the maiu lines 
of drainage which cut thdr way througli passages, 
transverse 10 the walls, following the weakest lines oi 
resistance- (or. it may he, retaining a primeval course 
ilurmg tlie upheaval of die inouniaiii masses) till they 
readt the plains, N’cit cntly arc the valleys whhrli fomi 
the naiural approach lo Tibet front the north thus 
Uahle lo narrow restricted gorges and desperately 
intervals where thej" break aorosa or througii a. 
ridge, hut they arc lengthened inordinately between 
the plains and the plateau. These matn lines of ap- * 
proad) (50 far afi they ore known) will he tlescrihed 
liereafter^ 

Oti the eastr at the broad enJ of the pcar-sliaped 
plateau, the mountains of the Kansn border curve 
round aouUiward Callowing tlie liesid-watcTs of the 
Hoang Ho of Oiina to pass through them as they 
C«n'e), and gradually merge into a fairiy wenHiefined 
ncriFt to south range whkli figures on the map as Si fan. 
Here, within the Hunts of Tibet, there occurs ttie cotu- 
mmccnient of a most remarkable tirograplucal feature. 
Range after range striking oeU wards fmni the pbteau 
followa the same cuning course from southeast lo 
south, bending fn orderly pirniession like the waves of 
the sea. deepening ihdr valleys and alcepening their 
sides as they procecfl southwards, till the whole SDUtFi- 
castem w‘orfd of Tilwt is hut a succession of moutilam 
waves whose forest'Crest fed sinnmits gradually readt 
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louthwartis intii Buntw- Down the troughs of 
these SKUthcasiem vallw* of Tibet flow the waters of. 
several of the most iinportant rivers of Asia. Fhe Oi H 

chu (or Yang tsi) is (he outenuosi^ witli a course of ^ 

eight hundred miles ere ir pus^ the Tibetan frontier, % 

Tiie Mdwiog, the river of Siam* and the Sal win, one of 
the two great rivers of Burtn^ he within the ^ ang t&i, (jj 

and parallel to it. Recent evidence points to the fact ^ 

that the Jrawadi, the next great Burmese rim, does | 

not rise far, if at uH within the Tibetan border. ^ 

II Is the contiguity of these intervaimg niiigea,^ihe 
diffKulty presented by a succession of nigged moun- j 

lain walls, which pnm to be the gmd barrier between I 

Tibet and Oiiru on the east ^ 

But while approach directly from the isist is ««’■ 
dcml almost impossible by this geographical distribu- 
lion of ridge and valley, tlie same distribution raiber 
favours approadi from (he soutbeast, i r,, fram the 
piuvince of Yunnan m Oirna, or from Burma, Thus 
there h a route from Yunnan whidi lakes advantage 
i}( the Di chn ( Yang tsi) River valley. It is marked 
by the trade centre of Batang, 

In more irregwUr Unt still recognisable form the 
curving ctrticiiire of the mountain syslem conimues 
o\Ta- the tnicrvcning space westwards tUl it deiennrocs 
llie bend of the river Brahmaputra, which dvnnges its 
dirtetion as it B,ows from Tibet into Assam, and thiw 
rounds off. as it were, the eastern end of (he Uima- 
bvas, TIte irre^lar irans-Bralimaputni bills, tbrough 
wiikli runs a part of the furmlherti boundary of Tibet, 
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are drained by one or two minor rivers which join the 
Bmhmaputra from the east* They are stipjawctl to 
be within the spJicrc of British political influence* bnt 
ihev aire practically bej'cmd it* and through their val¬ 
ley i* owing to the fierce and irrccondlcable nature of 
the tribes which people tltem (Abors* Mishmla, etc.), 
no right of w^ay to Tibet lias c\cr been estaWished* Ii 
may be that cventimlly it iit Itere that we sJialL find that 
open door which* leading upward by paths indicaietl 
by geographical structure as the easiest, will reach the 
etdtivated lands of eastern Tibet (and ultimaiely the 
plateau) by a route involving no lilgli passes nwd no 
long detours* The Brahmaputra marks the natural 
gateway of die hills. Westward of the Brahmaputra^ 
to the extremest point of the Kashmir stem of the pear’ 
sltapcd plateau, are interposed the great Mimnlayan 
barriers, which are perhaps the most effective harrim 
of all. 

The stTUCtoral relationship of die Himalayan ranges 
on the soutli of Tibet is very similar to tlrat of the 
mountains cm the north. Throwglmut thrir whole 
length, from the great bend of the Indus (where tliat 
river leaves tlie kuigitudinaJ valleys of iUv< upfwr 
reaches to break tratisveniely across Uic ridges as it 
seeks its way to the plains) to the great bend of the 
Brahmapiiini (where that river ts forced into a curr- 
ing deflection from its Tilictan clmimcb), throngit 
fifteen hundred miles of mountainfl, there runt a 
diiminant water-parting, or backbone to the whole sys¬ 
tem. This is set Iwck from the plains of India at a 
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<lb*tQnc« of about <mc liutidrcd mile. It b cm ihb 
(liviilc that the magjiiftceut array of highest suow* 
capped peaks is to be fotin<h from the giants of Kash¬ 
mir to the groups of pinnacles about Everet ami 
Kanchenjanga. It U the "snowy rangepar cx- 
celtmce, as seen from Hiircilayan hill statknis, V^^e arc 
not quite sure what becomes of it through the unex* 
plored regions of Ketwl. Imt it apparently lc«cs its 
continuity as a district. Tlic general (rend of axis of 
this great curving divirte cletentiines the sliape of the 
soutiieTTi e<lgc of the Tibetan plateau* Infinitely higher 
tlian the plateau* it b yet Imt part of that procession 
• of mountain walls which form its southern miniport. 
Northward it overlooks the plateau: soutliivard it 
ovcrbwfcs the: apparently confused and tangled mass 
of lower subsidiary range* which Ml «p the intcr- 
eeniug lumdred mifes betw*^ itself and the 
plains of India- But there is no real siructura! con* 
fusion altoui these mirnir ridges and ranges. Most 
of thent maintain a paraUcl formation of ridge and 
valley to the snowy range. This is very olwertahlc 
in tile extreme muihtvot- and is recognisaWe througli* 
out the HimalB)-!!® in spile of the mase of *pu« ami 
offshoots which tend to disguise the fundamental 
design. North of this range there is a minor 
still gigantic) subsidiary' ami parallel wall (enclose 
big a space of u|jlimd waste about thirteen thousand 
feet above sea ici^el) which overlooks the great troughs 
where the Indus, the Sutlej, ami the Bralimapulra ftiU 
lect thnr forces- The Strtlej an<l the Indus flow west- 
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ward by separate routes to India, Tlic Brahmaputra 
flows eastward througli southern Tibet till it is turned 
in its course by the eastern walls of the plateau and 
forced through the D'lhang g«>rges into upper ^\ssatti. 

** On the north of the Himalayan wall rise the Kara¬ 
koram and Gaiigri mountains, whicli form tl»e imme¬ 
diate escarpment of the Tibetan table-land. Behind 
the Gangris on the north the lake-studded plateau of 
Tibet spreads itself out at a height averaging lifted 
tltousand feet. Broadly speaking, ilic tloublc Hima- 
^>^^1 wall rests upon the low-lying plains of li^ia, 
and descends north into the river trough beyond whidi 
rises the Tibetan plateau. Vast glaciers, one of wbidi . 
b known to be sixty miles in lengtli. move their masses 
of ice downward to the valleys. Tlie higher ranges 
between India and Tibet arc crowned with eternal 
snow. They fisc in a region of imbrokcn silence like 
gigantic frosted fortresses, one above another, till their 
white towCTS arc lost in the sky ** (W. W. Hunter). 

Yet another river besides the Sutlej, the Kam^li, 
one of the largest affluents of the Ganges, breaks 
through tlic Himalayas between the arms of the Indus 
and Brahmaputra. Tlte Kamali b a Nepalese river, 
and iu upjier course b therefore but indifferently 
known. There b no doubt, however, that its sources 
lie beyond the HHnabyas. 

The Intlus rises on the slopes of Kailas, the sacred 
mountain, the Elysium or Siva's Par^lbe of ancient 
Sanskrit literature. Its long and comparatively 
straight course from its source at sixteen thousand 
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feet above the sea. througli channels ninnmg northwest 
through gigantic mountains, is often comparatively 
placid. It flows over broad gT«'ivel beds, gathering 
strength as it flows, for five hundred miles ere it 
plunges into the gorge of Iskardoh. which is said to 
be fourteen thousand feet in sheer depth* 1 he Sutlej 
rise* on the southern slopcSjOf Kailas. It flows no 
longer from one of the sacred lakes of Manasarawar, 
famous in Hindu m>’thology. Abandoning its and^t 
cradle in Rakhas-Tal. it now issues from the foothills 
of Kailas, "it cuts iu way from birth through a vatt 
accumulation of deposits b>* a deep gully between prcci- 
. pices of alluviai soil, and finally pierces the Himalayas 
by a gorge with mountains rising to twenty thousand 
f«i on either side. This is m the region of the fa¬ 
mous Shipki pass, where the Tibetan outposts hohl 

the frontier. 

Tlie trasxner wlw wishes to iravcrsc llte wide deso- 
lation of the Tibetan pUleau hai a considerable dioice 
of routes. From north, south, cast, and west dcplor- 
ers and adventurers hax-c tackled the problem of 
reaching the capital of the country, Lhasa, and with 
about eqtial want of success. The northern rotrtes 
from the plains of Chinese Turkestan whkh have been 
c.xploitcd by Prjevalskt, Sven Hcdin. Deasy, Stein, 
Littledale, Bonvalot. and others are distmctly the most 
difficult and unpromising, partly because it i s 
sary to reach the pUins of Kashgar before attempting 
then —and this in itself is no mean pcrfomiince; 
partly because these northern routes lead to the wildest 
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and most desoUtc uplands of all the desolate ftcld 
which Tiliet presents. These are Knsiian routes, Hias- 
mucli as they lead direct from (l»c Russian ,\5iatie 
borderland of Chincie Turkestan* anti they are long 
routes, bristling with all the formidable barriers lliat 
a bicnk aiul iinmenscly high ntounuiin system can Kt 
In their way ere the dreary open steppe is anained Bt 
nltiiurles which are con-stderaldy greater than those of 
southern Tih^ Russia is shut off from Uie capital 
of Tibet by riatund barriers wliicU arc infinitely greater 
titan those which present thcrnaelvcs nn the side of 
India, Geographically, IJiasa, ami all of Tibet which 
holds promise of fitture civilised dcvdoimumi* is within • 
die meshes of the broad network of hintcrlainl eoin< 
niiinicalktn w'hkh is cast from India or from Giiita, 
and tlc^"er could be attached to a direct northern sys- 
tern by any bitt the weakest of geograpliical lies. There 
is nevenhelcss a bond of religious and commercial 
unirm iieiwecn Russia and Til>ct iwhich h maintained 
by a much-'lra versed route on the northeast, —a long 
roirte and an importani one, — about which then: is 
more to be said hereafter, 

Tlicse northern tmites wHlI Ijc considcTcd tu cnii- 
ncction with those explorations which led to their 
diacovery. 

From (he soutli Tibet U approached by the Sutfe] 
opening Ihrougli the liimalayas and by a group of 
passes leading from Kutnann. There are atto rontei 
aliotu wliicJi we know liiilc Trading direct from Ntpal, 
Imi the pnncrpal (because the moet direct and the 
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n«airesl> group of tnm»-HimaIayan p»»sei into Tibet 
are those whidi traverse the valleys of Sikkim ami 
Bhutan^ 

On tlic eaflt one or tvso routes arc wdl known, 
ainonRSt them one which frmn prdjbtoric days 
been the main and the b«i-irodd«i route from China 
to IJiasa, i Cs, that vvhidv arts tlic boundary at the 
frontier station of Ta<hien-lu (Dardicttdo). This 
indcol not only connects Pekin with Lhasa, and is 
historicuUy responsible for the great movement of the 
Chinese race westward which ended in the conquest 
of Tibet* but it sireiches its length (as will^bc explarncd 
.more fully) ^ Kashmir and India, and must rank as 
one of the greater of Asiatic trade routes, 

The mutes into Tibet from die northwest diverge 
fnwn Lch. the capital of Udak, ami many a traveller 
Jtas siartrtl from Uiat quaim Buddhist town in search 
of adventure in the trackless Tibetan plateau land. 
Utlak is the extreme outlying, iiptilted fifovince <if 
Kashmir, and the modem road Ijctwccn Snnagar (the 
capital of Kashmir) and Lcli is a welldaid-owt runtc 
two hundrttl and fort>» miles in leuRth, frequently 
traversed, but involving seine formidable pass^ 
Leaving behind him the sonihre shade of the thick pine 
W'omis of liic Stnd valley, the iTaveikr mcouincrs the 
mam omgmphical line of divUion betw^e^ Kashmir 
and Tibet at ihc |joint marked hy the'well-known 
7a>}\ La pass, — a liass whidi is typical of many other 
limolayau passes, where the cutting back of the 
southern stream at iU head has tended to obliterate 
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the steep slopes of the nortliern side. A sharp ascent 
of thousand feet from the south, ztgzaggmif up the 
face of a precipitous slope, tlanking a narrow and steep- 
sided gorge, leads over the pass to an open and ap¬ 
parently le\‘cl valley, jartly blocked with debris and 
talus, where it is difficult to determine in which direc¬ 
tion tlic stream runs, .Approaching it from il»c Ti¬ 
betan side, ilic great travdler Sven Hedin calls it ** the 
worst jiass I Itavc ever seen."* although its altitude (not 
more than clc\*en thousand five himdrcd feet) is kiw 
compared with many which he must have pro'iously 
encountered in Tibet. But he crossetl it on tl>c 9th 
of January, when the pass is usually closed by winter 
snow. 

Be)'ond Uie Zoji La the road drops into the Indus 
hasin, and U w*ithin the limits of Ladak (or Little 
Tibet), whicl) geographically and climatically bcb'wig^ 
ratfiCT to Tibet titan to Kashmir. Mugging the river 
banks (but one hundred and fifty feet above it), it 
passes through some of the grandest of trans-Hima- 
layan scencrj'. Near Leli the Indus is walled in be¬ 
tween tremendous prccipic^. where it Itas literally 
carved a way for itself through the motmiains. Its 
dark green waters flow in tranquil silence through 
broad reaches, or break up in thundering cataracts 
where lltc channel contracts. Occasionally the sun¬ 
light finds a way through the deep-sliadowed diflFs 
overhanging its southern banks, and then it strikes the 
surface into emerald patches, and sends tong, slanting 
shafts into the glistening depths. It is a weird, wild 
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scfne, a fit miroduction to a wdrd and wild ooimlty. 
Yet there are broken tpaces of cultivatbn where B|>ri- 
cot and appte orchards hide the dwellings of as cheery 
lienrteit a popidatiort of iwHmt2iio.eers as is to be foimd 
in the wide worltl. The La^laki lives to laugh, and, 
lixing taa he fmtuenUy <be3> a life in which the cany- 
ing of loads seems to U the fundamenua object of 
existence, he ne\*crthclcss succeeds in securing for 
hijnscif 3 fair share of that happiness wlndi knows 
no fijtwl geographical limits. 

Le!i is the market town, the comtuerdaJ centre of 
western Tibet. Tlw town climbs up tlie side of a hill, 
as do most Tibetan towns, and the general look of 
it, flal4oiiii«l as to roofs and sloping as to walls, h 
almost Chinese in effeett but it lacks the grace of 
OUncse outline. As usual, a monast^ny dominates 
the town with high splay-footed walls, perforated by 
perpendicular row's of wmdows (or ojycnings) maHi' 
ing jucressive fUis. “d 

Ijackgrouiid of ragged hills U the prcvaling colour 
scheme; the air is dry and dusty, with Uve clear but 
winiry light of all north Indian highland places. Lch 
i$ distinctly Tibetan. There U none of the airy grace 
of the rickety building which overlook iJie Jchlom at 
Srinagar, It is aibstantlal. square built, and some¬ 
what heavy—like the Tibnstan himself. But Jt is a 
Intsy town, and caravans arc constantly coming and 
iti maAet-plac*- 

From L* inio the Tibetan plain* there i* but one 
recognised raul. and *h3t road ctosms the aang 
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1^ (seventeen tbotisantl six EmndreO feel) within 
fifty miles of Ldu SuU folbwing the right bank 
of the Indus for a space, amidst scattered evidences 
of tile Buddhist faith (kists covered widi siooe 
slal)s stretching their icngih for hmulreds of feel 
alirag the river side, and repeating wtiJi [noooiottous 
reiteration the Buddliist formub '* Om mane padme 
httjn '")* the road diverges sitddeiiily eastward from the 
village of Sakti, and climbs the Giang Uii It is m>l 
such a formidable pass as its altitude might lead one to 
expect, as the snow is usually less here than on the outer 
Himalayan ranges of ^ similar altitude. Tlie vapcwir* 
bearing mirrenls from the southwest Jose their moisture 
on ihc outer Himalayan heights, where snow is precipi¬ 
tated in vast quantities. Tiliet is on the wbctlc remark¬ 
ably free froin snow* Tlie Otang La b oocasiooally 
paB-^blealt through the winter, but it U precipitous and 
difficult to climb, — " nothing but blank walls of bare, 
gray rode," says Sven Hetlmr However, he crossed 
on the t8th of December without any mishap. From 
the pasA tlie road drofis eastward to the Shyok valley 
(where is Tank^i, with its picturesque monasteo^ of 
Jova iwrcbcd on n detached cragK ^wid tlien rises over 
the intervening eastern water porting, and drops to the 
heail uf the Paugring L-ake, Here commences Tibet 
proper, and from here the recognised caravan roads 
soitthcast to Rudok, or by tlic non hero shores of tJic 
lake to Gangra, have mit always l)cen tlsMc sdected by 
adventurous explorers for the purpose of crossing tltc 
Tibetan Giang when they designed to leave tlidr tracks 
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on the map oC tlte interior. Here wt leave it. Beyond 
this point the road to Lhasa is an explorers' route, of 
which we possess but a scanty descriptive outline, 
although it is one of the great highroads of Asia. 
From Srinagar to Uu; Tibetan frontier it is* the best 
known of all approaches to Tibet. 

Next in order eastward amongst Himalayan ap¬ 
proaches are the Shi[^i and the Niti routes, which are 
familiar enougli to residents in Simla or Naim Tal, 
but arc, nevertheless, hut Mldom traversed by any 
of tlicm. Everyone who has visited Simla know^s 
the highroad to Mahasu and Narkarula. Tl>e %’iew of 
tlic norllicm mountains from Narkanda. forty miles 
from Simla, is the most striking view of Himala>'an 
scenery tliat is to be obtained anj'W’herc near Simla, 
a town which is not well placed for landscape effects. 
The sense of astonishment inspired by the magnificent 
wall of snow-capiJcd mountains lowering over the 
shadow'ed depths of the Sutlej \'alley is mtensified by 
the dramatic suddenness whh w’hich a sharp berul in tlic 
road reveals the vision. So far the great central trade 
route to Tibet (which this well-engineered rood was 
designed to be) has only carried one along the crests 
of suljsidiar}' spurs overlooking^ east and west, long 
waving lines of green and purple hills spread abroad in 
infinite variety of liglit and sltaile, and chequered with 
patches of forest and terraccrl field. The rhododendrons 
and blue pines and sih'er oak of Simla have gradually 
given place to fir* and green rjeik, and long, straight¬ 
stemmed pines standing thickly and darkly In the lower 
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ilcpths; but there has been no view of the majesty of 
etemai snow anti glacier till we reach Narkancla. 

At Narkanda otic suddenly faces a stupendous 
range, and looks through a vasljpace of the uplifted 
mountain side, slung, as it were, midway between 
unknown depths below and the bright glory of snow 
outlines clear cut against the azure sky above. 

From Narkanda the road dips into the depths of the 
Sutlej valley, jiassing under the sltadow of gigantic 
pines, thickly burdened with ferns and moss, till llic 
river itself h touched and il>c road commences to cling 
to it. It then follows the Sutlej valley to the main 
pass on the Tilician frontier at Shipki, but it is no 
longer a rood of the same class as tlmt whtdi connects 
Simla wiil» Narkanda. As a Tibetan trade route the 
foad is a failure, but there U a very large local traffic 
upon it. due to the development of villages and ctilti* 
vatiem in tJjc valle>'s near Simla, which is largely 
dependent on local means of supply for wood and veg¬ 
etables. Once in Tilaetan territory this route follows 
tlic southeasterly course of the Sutlej to its sounce ticar 
the Raklias-Tal, the westernmost of the twin lakes of 
Manasarawar. Aliout midway it passes Uirough the 
Tibetan town of Totling. where tlierc U a monastery, 
and which is a not unimportant centre of road com- 
mimications in conneetkm with die gold fields of the 
west. 

Farther east again we find a group of passes con¬ 
necting Kumaon with Tibet to the north of Almorah. 
— the Mana. Nlti, Milam, Darma (Langpya La), and 
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Byans (Mangohang^ La), all forking off from the 
upper tributaries of the Alaknanda affluent of the 
Ganges. Tlie Mana (eighteen thousand five hundred 
feet), which is at the head of the Badrinath stream, 
leads directly northward to Toiling on the Sutlej. Ilic 
altitudes of the Niti and the Milam are not well deter> 
mined, but they cannot be much less than that of the 
Mana on the west. All Utese passes appear to be over 
eighteen thousand feet. Across the Milam there is 
still some traffic in gold-dust and Ixmix. which is 
hnntght dcross the Himalayas on the backs of sheep, 
which (in spite of certain objections on the part of Uie 
lamas at Lhasa) still continue to lie beasts of burden 
in southern Tibet. Tlicy travel remarkably well, and 
keep their condition under circumstances whidi wottld 
prove fatal to tlic ctmdition of mules. They take back 
to Tibet cookiiig-utcnsils, pots. pans, and earthenware, 
but naturally no very bulky merchandise can t>c trans¬ 
ported over tile rugged mountain tracks in this way. 

The Kamali. or Gogra, River, rising near the sources 
of the Sutlej and Imius. also affords a trans-Hima- 
tayan passage; but it leads through a maze of moim- 
tains to the same focus on which the mure western 
mutes converge, and has apparently no separate trade 
otitlet of its oivn on to the Tibetan plateau. .All these 
mutes practically centre no the same point, — the twin 
lakes of Manasaraw'or in the southern Tibetan district 
of Xari Khursam, or Hundes. which lie below the 
sacred peaks of Kailas, The great alluvial plain of 
Nari Khursam divided by the gorge of the Sutlej 
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River is 3. sort of lAnding^ in the TibeUuJ staircasii* lit 
its midst Tot I mg is tlic diief place of iitiiwnance, a$ 
\vt shall see further on. BeyimU it are infinite 
of mountaitts itill mtcnenlng between (iie landing and 
the rugged plateau land, but there arc no more i lima- 
layasL The fartlicr mountains arc but lofty incidents 
of the great central lablt-Iand. 

About the pisses from >?cpal to l-hnsa wc know 
exceedingly little* allhotiglt Nqial was the connecting 
link of tlie Tibetan missions with India in the h<^li¬ 
ning of the cightetnih century. Nepal still niamlaius 
a formal recognition of Chinese suierainty* ami frvrti 
Khatmandu Uicre issues a i!efi>dic procession of priests 
and high military functionaries bearing tribute \o 
Pekin. Tlie procession moves by way of Lluum* anil 
strikes straigfii into Tibet. PresttmaWy it crosses the 
main Himalayas liy a pass which wtis used by an 
IndLin explorer in 1867, who made his way direct from 
Kliatmandu into the valley of the Ycni Tsaupo C lirah- 
mapuira), to the w'dl-lcnown muitasitfy of Tadum. 
Aided by the disguise of a pigtail rttul a false kjuotn 
to hi a box of merchandise, this explorer cMssed by 
the No-La (sixteen thousajid six hundred feciL at the 
head of a western affluent of the Gand.tk River of 
Nepal, and tbcucc made a most eventful Journey 
through Tibet. It is from such sources that we derive 
all our gcDgraphicat kumvledge of the most Imjiortant 
part of Tilwl, I. e.* tlic southern districts which lie 
immediaicly nortli of ihc tlfmalayas and are watered 
by the great Yeni Tssinpu, Doulitless the Gandak 
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a/lluents draining down tlic rtJgg«l sides of tl« inain 
nnge afford opfwrtunilies for other passes than that 
of the Xo-La. The Kirung, the Jong-ka^joitgi and Uie 
Knti, north of Kliaimaiiilw. surmoiuit the main Httua- 
Uyun Tvatcr-parting at iwinta wUicli can hardly be 
twenty*live miles south of the Yem fsanpo- Nepal 
has hitherto been a forbidden land to Eureka ns. 
Europeans have seen most of Tibet, traversed it from 
north to south anti frotni ea&t tu west-^ hut no Eutd- 
l>ean c^■e^ made close acquaintance with Nepalese 
loi^graphy until Captain Wood was permitted lo dx 
die position of Mount Everest from points of i>l>servn- 
tiun near Khatmandu to 1904- Ic is impossible to 
say exactly by wliat passes the C!nn«e invatlcd ami 
cCTTjquertd that c/>untry, tt is, liowcver, certam llial 
thev must be fairly easy and accessible^ 

The most signiBcant group of passes leading from 
India into Tibet Ts dot of Sikkim* connccthtg the 
basins of the Titita and of the /uimiu Chn (river of 
Assam) svitU the valley of tlie Tsanpo near Lhasa. 

Two or three routes into Tibet diverge from oiir 
railway base at Sitiguri mi the caskrii frontier. One 
is cnrrictl by the mouninin railvvay line to Darjiltngr 
and from Darjilitig as Ins ba^ traveller (such 
travellers as Dr* Waddell Mr, Douglas Freshheltl and 
tlie Bengali pundit, Chandra Das, etc.) descends into 
the Tista raBey, and makes his way hy an easily rec- 
ogntjablc* hill occasionally difikult, route along the 
Lachen affluent of the Tista and over the Kamba La 
C»r Kangra l«ts 5 (sixteen tHousand six hundred f«t) 
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to lOimba Jonjj- Kamha Jong is sqiarated frran the 
tmde and religious centre of Shigai-ze on llic Tsanpo 
|jy ciioss-con'ntry ncMwiSj for the inosi part no better *tid 
no worse tluin the ordinary unmade country tracks 
passing througb the uncidtivaicd areas of India, but 
with one or two cfosimgs of mountain passes <ii touic* 
Or, instead of following up the Uichen abkvenl of the 
Tifrta, the traveller may take the Laeb-lung affluent lo 
the Donkta pass (eighteen tliousand one hundred feet) 
ami strike into tiic road to Gyangtse This route, how- 
ever, involves five or six crossings of inlennodiate 
passes before reaching Gyangt&e, and altbongfi sud» 
psissfcs arc not fonnidable. they arc obstmetive* By 
far the most direct route to Gyangisc and Idiasa is tliai 
which was foliow«l hy tlte Tibetan mission under 
Colonel Youngh^whand. From Silignri a cart road 
nms by the Tista t-alley tO Kalimpong. just below 
Darjiling, and tliencc diverges to the northeast over 
a scries of ascents and descents for forty-two miles to 
Giiathong (twelve thousand feci), and op to the 
** amcHMh and easy " pass calletl jelep La. which divides 
the basin of the Tista (or Sikkim) from llie upper 
basin of the Ammo Clm (or Oiumbh. which is Tibet 
At this point only Tibet drives a wedge aoirthward into 
tbe body of the Himalayas. Tlic valley of the Ammo 
Oiu formerly belongetl to Bhutan, but Tibet baa re¬ 
cently asserted the right of occupation, and it is here 
that her troublesome intrusions into British territory 
necesfttated die campaign of iS88. which succeeded in 
driving the Tibetan rabble over the jelep La into 
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Giombt, frmn whence they came. Cliumbi is said ii> 
he a dclif^htful country. It has been called the Eti|^' 
dine of the Himalayas, and it is doubtless a pleasant 
offset to the wintry regions w’hich lie above and beyond 
il. Pari, in the upper viUIcy, is a town of about iliree 
hundred houses, protccteil by a fort, .\ccording to 
one authority, it is ’* abundantly bleak and hare/' being 
four thousand feet higher than the Qiumbi town 
(ten thousand feet), and not far below the Tang La 
pass, over the principal Himalayan W'lter divide be¬ 
tween the Tsanpo and the Ammo Oul But Hi^er 
describes it as an import^! trade entrepot, where to¬ 
bacco, fruit, and doth from Bhutan arc found, together 
with vegetables, cattle, and fish. Customs are colleeted 
here by Tibetan ofBdals. The Tang La, above l*ari 
(fifteen thousand se>'en himdred feet), is an ejcccpcion- 
ally easy pass for the Himala>'as. From it northward 
there runs a rivulet which, swelling into a stream and 
finally devdoping into a full-grown river, flows almost ^ 
directly northward through an open and gently rounded 
plain to Gyangtse and the Yeni Tsanpa There b not 
a pass to bar the way nor a serious physical obstacle 
to contend with, as far as Gyangtse. It is, fir/l- 
fmrr, the great central route across the hreaitth of 
southern Tibet,— tlml part of Tibet which, lieing whliin 
the Bralimaputra basin, is in true geographical affinity 
with India in spite of the intervening Himalayan wall. 
The jonmey from the Indian frontier to Lhasa may 
be made in a fortnight over fairly gfw<l country nArls 
and through tracts whidi are partially cultivated. 
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From tbt north. — from Kashgar or \ht frontier of 
Chinese Turkestan to Uiasa.— it is a journey of 
months amugs a wild and iksolaie lablc-latid, the bor- 
Tora of which have been describeti to us by Sven Hctlin, 
Bower. PrjevaUkip and others. prcAcining an aspect of 
Tibet which has little in common with the Tibet of 
the upper Bmlimapiitra. 

Whilst the gales of Tibet have ever heen jealously 
guarded against European advance from tltc west or 
south, ami tlie wild, bleak wind-swept plains and rocky 
defiles of the northwest, added to the desolation of 
ilrcary steppes, stretching in stonc-sirtwn monotony 
for htmdretiB of miles, liflve ctlccinally hindered the 
progress of trade developments in these directions 
through all Instortc times, it lias ml been the same on 
the ea5t or tltc northeast. From the west, in spite of 
all ot^tades, a certain amount of rniemiitteiil bade 
has always filtered througli Uh, or over the psisscs of 
Knmann lo India, owing chiefly to the fact that g^dd 
ami bomx are easily transportable commodities ; but 
the main trade of Tibet Ita* always run China-wards. 
Cfold, even from the extreme western fields near tl>c 
Kashmir bortitr, Haa been carried in far larger quan- 
lilics to Fekin. over a distanie of three ihouimna miles, 
(ban it ev'er has to Lch, wltich is hardly three htmt^ 
mdes from the centre of the western mining distneta. 
The Sikhs* by way of Kashmir* and the Mongols, from 
the north, have alike attempted the com}ucst of Tibet 
with no tnbjrtantlal commercial profit: but the Chinese 
from the cast have swampetl the country with most 
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practical results- With a loose and clastic system of 
adn«nistTBtion> which leaves b«th the spiritual and 
lcni|>oniI govemmeni of Tiljet almost itutotiched, tuid 
interferes not at all with the customs of the people- the 
Chinese hold on Tibet has yet been of very solid advan¬ 
tage to China, Tragic and commerce either follow the 
flag* or precede it+ and tno?t of tlie material comforts 
and luxuries of the few centres of scmlnzivilisatton 
which Tfljet possesses are the direct result of Oiiucse 
military enterprise. Tea- for instaiwe* of a specialty 
mferior quality* tmidc as much frcim refuse ^ from 
the actual leaf, and cemented Tvllh rice water into the 
form of hard unpromifring bricks* b imported in im¬ 
mense quanliiica from China* anil, strange to say* it 
fully meets the Tcquircments and the taste of a people 
who do not appreciate Indian tea. Nearly all tln» 
ea^lem trade now Hows through tlmonc centre on the 
eastern frontier called Dardioido in tlur older maps- or, 
more correctly, Ta-chi«i-lu in the newer ones. 

From western and sottthwesiem China, tlie ap¬ 
proaches to Ta-chtendu are tlirough a rnoimrahmm 
rc^on by tracks which follow the mam courses of th e 
rnmer afflu«itrorntr\ ang tsi kiStg in ihe province 
of ^ su-clman. Ff^ ~The Mui rivcT~alllu^ which 
dratnsTirbiisy anti popmm is ccfdre~^T Rine&e milustry. 
a tributary ^Ikrt-mrTnfTgTc^ upwar^Toj^fron^ 
lier ai Ta-SiiSiTuraiiotli^ aWumrffo^^south, 

definea a rome^cb con¬ 
nects Ta-chiemJu with ifi^rontiers o IlfirprDvm cc of 
Yimnair^irre Wno ao enor- 
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m011ft altitudes to lie ilealt with oti these two Giinese 
roods, which endose between them a vast motmtain 
tract inhabited by the indcpcndcol Thej- arc 

routes fuh of the inttFCSt oi luimati activity and of 
magnilicent secnerj': and about them one oi ilic tnost 
^fascinating stories of travel ever written has been given 
to die world from the pen of M. K Colbonw Baber, 
once secretary to the Chinese legation at Pekin^ It 
is mdeed a matter of deep regret tlwt the mystcntnia 
virions which haimt the mist’^lothed Mount Omi at 
the junction of the Tnng and the Min (to use die Jesuit 
name for a rii"cr w'bidi is not teiwn locally as the 
Mini arc found too far from the border^of Tibet to 
be mcludwl with d»c propriety in the .stories of Tibetan 
exploration. There is no enchanted Omi amidst the 
lileak desolations of Tibetan highlands. No emODatton 
from the anreoln of Bwldha* seen as a ^ golden sun- 
like disc enclosed in a ring of prismatic colours more 
closely blended than the mlnliow/' c^'cr clieers the 
hearts of the saints at Lhasa. Omi is Chmesc, and bm 
serves to empHarise the fact that of alt the roads that 
rtxn to t.hssa, iliat which approaches from tlte east is 
certainly the most fascinating by reason of the glory 
of its sccnciy'j if it is not also the greatest by reason 
of its trade. 

Ta-chicn-ln is a picturesque mountain town, not 
more than eight thousand four hundred feet above lea 
level, and it constitutes the dwnvay into a comer of 
Tiliet whldi is by far the richest in cultmatipn, the 
t>cst in climate, and possibly the most productive tn 
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minertil wciiitli, Jlic town lies at tht w^tero end of 
a vtry narrow vaUty, so narrow indeed that for miles 
logtiiicr it has no floor but the path and die lorrenl, 
which, after fifteen miles of cataracts, plungcf into the 
Tiuig at Wa-Ssn-Kon; a mere gongc, in short* between 
two spurs of ilic snowy range over which lUc Che-to 
road pas5^" Bovver calls Ta^clijcn-lu a jicstilential 
spot," but ilils estimate oi its salubrity is probably 
l>a5«l more on the well-known want of sanitation 
which pei^-ades all Asiatic hill towns llum on any 

known nonditioti of dhuaic. Other travellers are morr 

or less Tcdcent* From la-clnen-lu the great trade 
route rises to the devaiion of thirteen ihaiisand four 
hundred feet at Liung, between tlic Di ebu and it 3 
Tung afllucnts* ere descending again to Batang, which 
is in the actual valley of the Di ebu (or l^^in sha, or 
Yang Isi)* Batang is only eightyhundred feet 
above sea levels and from here the Tibeinn highroad* 
crossing a narrow intervening dividet drops itito the 
valley of the Nam riui, or Mricong River* which it 
follows to Chramdo at a high level on the left bank, 
where " travelling is not difficult " hut “ the people are 
given to much thieving**' The narrow troughs (ratlier 
titan valleys) w'hich enclose the waters of the upper 
Yang tsi, the upper Mekong* and the Giatna Nu Qm 
(which is now believed to be the upper Salwiii River) 
are amongst the most populous and besi'sleveloped val¬ 
leys of eastern Tibet Their contiguity to the main 
trade route and thrir comparatively low elevatvqn com- 
bine to render them prensperuus, and it is here If any- 
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where Ihflt the iutare prosped of ccoDomtc vaJue to re- 
^rd U) mioenil ap^iears to be most pro(n^n|f# 

It 15 llierefore a matter of interest to note that this is a. 
part of Til)et which mtgiit be iwhwJ from India with 
ctnnparative facility and without eiicotniiering a rigor¬ 
ous i'limate by otittr routes than thou of Qiina^ Fol- 
towing up the I^ohit Brahmaputra to the nonhead 
ftcim the Jtead oF fticTSlTBy of^Awain, a fore^ tiadc 
runs for" one tuindrerf and tsverity miles to Rima, the 
capital of the Zayul distrkt. From Hima routes 
diver^^to ttw northeast and the northwest. Eitlicr 
route nhwt inevitaldy encuwincr n higlt watenilitxl be¬ 
tween the bMins of th^iipper Salwirj and the DibatJg 
aniiifnt of'the Bmlimaputra, iHtfore descending into 
tVic pulley of the former rivers and k is probable that 
the passcit over this miervcmng ridge would not be 
lower than the fifteen thousand feet avenge of the 
Tibetan plateau. But thcToutc would not be Jong, — 
from 'righty^to one hundred miles from Rima to the 
Salwin. and p^Fta}^ seventy^more to the Chi na route 
near Bmangr*nijffTsT however, cowjeclure, forlntherto 
the irrepressible TKKtdiiy of the iinoiiiiiaiii trilie:speopte 
of U]iper Assam has proved an insuperable bar to 
successful exploration. Between Ihe Draltmaputra and 
the Salwin, aerriss the two htmdrcd miles oF interven¬ 
ing mountains. in the hidden dqnhs of whkh arc k»om 
(he infant streams which awcM the waters of the mighty 
Ira wadi, no gcogTapher lias ever yet penetrated. It 
will not a!way* be kk ypjwr Aasainuwy yet point 
(he wav from India to ndrihwestern Ouna, 
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Setting aside for iltc present certain rentes througfi 
Bhutan to Uiaaa, vie may note that tlieie arc yet other 
ways into Tibet (highways in the literal sense of the 
word) than those of the west and soudt and casi^ and by 
these other ways adventurers have fcacltcd tlw plateau 
from the oorltL By ilae northeast passage (a passage 
of priumry importance) tliat grand explorer of Russian 
nationality* Prjev aiski, and bis lieutenant Koborovski, 
pcjietratcil sotuhwards to tlic sources of live Hoang TIo* 
the Yeliou River of China, Tlmt way too came the 
AmCficati Rockliill, and the Frenchman Brmvalot 
(only a little more to the west). Sven Hcdin* prince 
of Sw'Cdisli travellers* with Carey and Dalglewh^ Stetn* 
LktleilaJe. and E^sy, have all lasscd tlie nonhivcstcm 
hills* — so there is no lack of record. Mot one of them 
ever reached Lhasa. Tibetan prejndice against trav¬ 
ellers was too mudi lot IbenL But they all scaled die 
northern waJls of Tibet* and we know that tlicre a not 
one* but several* recognised passes from the lowlands of 
Chinese Turkestan to the highlands of the plateau, 
which c\'eii in their rough condition of caiiiral obstruc- 
liv'cnciS are yet p 34 S 4 dde for horses md camels* Tlic 
point to be rioted irt connection with these northern 
posses b that they are not, and they never con be. 
important trade routes* 'Fhc geographical confonna- 
tton of tlie Til)etan pbtcaii itself fijrbirls it. It is not 
I lie psses ilicmseh'es which are the obstacle. It is 
the great ctntral r^on of lake-ftptaidit*<l upland^ one 
hugit* bleak wilderness of inhospltaiity — which inter¬ 
venes between them and the wanner aud more genial 
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(comparatively genial) districts of the Brahmaputra 
^ism. wterrin are aB the great villages and trade 
centres of Ti^, This «tl« real obiacle. and has ever 

been sa ^Vartifidal efforts of man wm ever ctml^ 

against the giant distribntioos of nature in liicsc up¬ 
lands, Tlie genera] outline of these distributtons will 
be dealt with later. At present my object* is to prove 
that the wtside fringe of the veil of mystery which 
overhangs Tibet has hm lifted on all sid« of the 
plateau. It may well be doubted whether any future 
j^^oratiems will reveal toius more important breaks 
in the border line of tnountain wall than those whldt 
we already know. If roads are to be made, we know 
where they must be made. It concerns us now. geo¬ 
graphically. to consider what there is on the plat^u 
when once it is reached; and this we can best do by 
the light^of such revelations as Uic Tibetan explorers 
of all natwi^tics have given ^ ro'^thc records of 
thdr wanderings from the earliest ag^ 






CHAPTER II 

GaUrgifa/ £vc/Kt{0n^tl^ anti iVertAim TBrf— 

Vttiitys 9/ t/tt Jftdut ami Brahmaputra^ yiangtam 
Trade Baute — Bastfm TthftThe XiwT Ckvta and 
Burma — The Sa$t/hem Zffte — Chmale 

S O unique ts the posttton of Tibet that % abort 
ilescfiption of its physical characteristics is almost 
essential to a comprehension of stuxesaive methods of 
cKploratiom 

It seems probable that the primeval forces whidi first 
upheavtd tbb^gigantic excrescence on the face of the 
earth ^vc it an axis running from west to east^ which 
approximates to the position of the northern water 
parting or rhn of the Indian hydrogfrapltic baaiti. 

Tlie plateau elevatiost cnimmates on this central line 
at an altitude of leventcen tlKUtsand six hundred feet 

fVa 

about the scventy-ninih mend ion. Prom this central 
line the ttplands slope away on all sides—‘to about 
tlurtccn thousand feet towards the east and to eleven 
thousand in the southern xone, T e., the battn of the 
Ycro Tsanpov A secondary axis of upheaval is some¬ 
times recognised in the Kuen Lun mountain system on 
the northern edge. Modeni Indian geologists are dis¬ 
posed to associate the uplieaval of Tibet with ihot of 
the great transr Indus table^Iands of Baluchistan and 
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AfgItanEsta]] on tiie west, with the iifirthweatcfo Hima - 
tiyas on~lhe 5 uuJj» aitd 'tiic uarlhcm Burmese moan- 
lains on the cast; tljat is to say, tJjcf coOTider it la 
be very much more recent than the ceutrai iKirtions of 
the Iiulian poiinsula, df of tfje Himalayas to Hic north¬ 
east o{ Itufia* This ^tention appears to he justifiett 
by the dUouvery of certain fossils iniljcniiug 

tike existence of life which Has itowhere bcest fatiml 
in Tu^latuT steppes of the Asiatic ci 3 ntiiienr» 

or in the brojul expanse of the andent beds of Central 
India. In later ages there must have accumubted on 
these heTghts a’^asT sQpefiBdphbcni of ice and 
snow, burying Tj£^ as-' cffcaually as Gfecnlnud is 
buried at lhe presMsr-motficnfrfHndliig down t]« 
motmUfo Tangesn^O their prcsoir "Ctsitiparaiivcly insig¬ 
nificant Icrd. atid spradjiig die debris of ttiem in 
vast aocunmialioits of detritus over the iwe of the 
lable-land, 

*■[116 next process was the recession of the ice, the 
gradual wRlidrawal of gladers, tlie fomwtKwi of lakes, 
^of lakes imiumcrahlc;—‘which in their turn have, 
for the most part, dried up and disappeared, leaving 
traces of tlieir ancient beds behind them, spreading br 
afield frntn Ihe present limited dimemlosis of su^ 
relies as remain. There may hare been more than 
one or two glacial epochs, for all wc know. There 
probat>ly have been cycles of acaunulalion and diea|>- 
pSiance: but it se ems certam that during all these 
untold ages the process of gradual upheaval has been 
cxmtmuom, and v'iih die advance of sckntiJic in vest j- 
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gatioti it will prcbabty be proved to be stiil in action* 
\V1iMi man made bis first appcanuicc we need not ask, 
blit there can be no reasonable doubt that the TdMsn 
is tin; latest survivaJ of the ancient Ttirko- MjjngoT stock 
which once prevailed throt qgfa all liigb Asia^ 

Tibetan came"front the norllicast in a purely Mongol 
form, and later from the loulHcnsl, — from Burma 
and Assain in the form of the Tibcto-Bunruui of mod¬ 
em eflinology, who aforetime occit^ed a great part of 
northern India. 

The \'aney of the Brahmaputra, of Uic Subanliri. 
and of tiiose easicrn afiluents of the Brahmaputra which 
are stporaieil from the sources of the Irawadi only by 
tilt narrow Patkot range, were once the main avenues 
of approadi to Tibet. It is worth noting that the 
Tibetan himself claims descent from the monkey. 

The boimdaiy limits oi Tibet and tlie ways whicli 
cross the surrounding borderland of mciuntains have 
already been todicated. Within the liniits of die rec¬ 
ognised Tibetan frontier we have tlirec great physical 
divisions of vastly elevated plain which it is important 
to dislingnish from each other. 'Hicre is 11 > the greit 
nortliem plateau fianked by the Kucti Lun and the 
steppes of Taaidam^ which we know as the Qiang tang 
(the ** Nortliera Plain''). Tltts is the region of higli- 
cst elevation, loo high and too cold for anything hut 
pastoral use, where salt lakes are Jicattered at intervals 
amidst vast sterile data, wlicrc grass is seamy ami 
trees are ahsolutcTy wanting. It is sparsely inhahited 
by Mongolian nomads. Intenady cold (yei occa- 
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sionally baked by more iban nuirnicr undtr live 
summer sun), wind-swept, stonri'beaten, and l>arreii, 
it ts iKfltaiis (he most inhospitable region in the Asudk 
world. Its average elevation la about fifteen thousand 
feet above $ca level, and abo\'e this again rise iite ercsta 
of intersecting ridges of rtrunded outline which seam 
its surface in every dtreetkx), and mctcase die altitude 
by l\vo thousand or three thousand feeL Rivers rise 
in the Oiang and flow northivard through the Kuen 
Lull range (and its extensions eastward) to tlic ]dalns 
oi Chinese Turkestan r Uie Kiria is perhaps the bod 
ktwwTi of them. Somew here on the souihem edgie of 
the Qiang ia the w’ater divide of India. Ko one has 
defined its exact gmgraphical iwsjtlonH Some of the 
gtganitc lakes of Cetural Tibet may possEtly be within 
tJie Indian basin, but of many of dion it i» known that 
they have no oiulet. These lake regions form the 
(Kudure bmls of the Ihfd-pa nomads. 

The Chang is the true Tibetan bulivark of the Indian 
frontier. It is impassable hir targe tiodtes of people, 
and has proved to be almost impassable for small 
^companiea. 

The second physical division of Tibet bcludes tl»c 
upper vallc>'S of the Indiii and Brahmaputra and their 
abluents, acmte of which arc large rivers, c. g., tlie 
Kyichu. on whidt stands Lhasa. At the parting of 
(he waters where the Indus, the Sutlej, and (he Brah¬ 
maputra divide to the west and east, southem Tibet is 
high (fifteen thausand five liundred feet): hut for 
three hundnsd miles to the northwest (following the 


Induj)t Slid foi" stven liundrcd miles to the southeast 
und east (following the Brahmaputra), the level grad- 
tiilty dimmishes to about thirteen thousand feet ni^r 
the Lailak frontier, and deven thousand feet ou tltc 
BrahtiiaputTa, south of Lhasa. Tl^cre U no £ud<lcn 
fall; the descent is gradual, and the great rivers often 
flow m broad shallow reaches over smcioth bedx. This 
tfi the land of Uic Bodyul, or sculcd inltaWtants of 
Tibet. Here are traets that ctJtitairt vailcy^ warm 
enough for cultivation; these the Tii>«ans call “ roug " 
fa rarmc or narrow deft in a hill), which is ntore 
particularly applicable lo tlie lowest and warmest 
leys, which produce crops twice in the year. 

** The alluvial beds in the vallej-s are comiMised of 
debris of the surrounding tocks, laid <nit in horutoutal 
deposits, which in coiirs»e of time have become fur- 
rownj into gigantic ravine*, with a succesaiott of nar* 
row icrraces forming steps on each flank. It h on the 
existing lower alluvial beds tlmt cultivation is carried 
on in plots which are usitally w^ell watered and very 
fertile. The sliarp needle |i«iks which are highest of 
all and bare of soil, but covered with perpetual snow, 
arc met with most freituctnty in tracts of rong, and 
tlic rounded bills coated with grass to altitndci some¬ 
times exceeding sixteen tliousand feet tn ports of 
Cliang tang, Tht forc«<iad mountain tracts whicli 
are ocdsionally met with occur chiefly in ilie rang. 
Tlic general dircclhm of hill and mauntain diaitw is 
east nnd w‘cst, but northwest and sfnithwcst in western 
Tibet, where liie>' arc mort irr^ilar, — northeast and 
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southwest in the prwince of U.^and north and south 
in eastern Tibet/* Thus writes General Walker (late 
Surveyor-General of Inflia). as the result of obsenra* 
lions made chiefly by the native surveyors of his 
department 

Tlie upper Indus valley contains some notable towns, 
which are local centres of trade, such as Gartok, Dem- 
cliok, etc., and is not devoid of the softer beauty of 
lower Himalayan scenery beneath the stupendous cliffs 
and crags of tire ranges stretching north of Kailas. 
The Manasarawar lakes and the pasture lands which 
border them arc the western Tibetan shepherds* para¬ 
dise. — a parad^ set amidst a vast stony wilderness. 
In the vallc)' of the upper Brahmaputra, where the 
yellow glacial streams potir down from the outer Him¬ 
alayan wall, or the clear flow of currents fitwi the 
central Likes join the main stream, there is a gradually 
mcreasing c.xtent of cultivation and human Itahita- 
tion. Fine monasteries exist at intervals, great dus¬ 
ters of square-comercti white buildings clinging to 
the hillsidcr overlook the valley between Tadum and 
Shigatte. 

Although there is not a town in Tilicl that would 
rank as second dass in India, there arc imposing col¬ 
lections of stone-built, white-faced houses dominated 
by evTT-prev'alcnt monastic buildings, which arc quite 
equal in tlie scale of township with the secondary 
towns of Afghanistan or Baluchistan; and indeed are 
not unlike tlnr townlets that may be seen clinging to 
the spurs of the Hindu Kush north of Kabul, Tadum, 
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Janf^lache, and Shigatze are the most important towns 
west of Lhasa. 

Throughout the length of this southern r^fion of 
Tibet there stretches a very remarkable trade route 
called the JunglanL From Leh it runs west of the 
Fartgwig lake to Rudok, the western frontier town of 
Tibet. Thence it crosses a breadth of the Otang tang 
lake region tilt it touches the upper Bralunaputra at its 
sources on the Madam La (fifteen diousand fi\*e hun¬ 
dred feet), — the meddiona] water parting between 
the Indus, and the Brahmaputra. Twice it crosses the 
Yero Tsanpo (upper Brahmaputra) by bddge or 
ferry, and passing midway through Shigatze is carried 
by a southerly detour to G>'anglse and Lhasa. 

Within this stretch of nine hundred miles there are 
twenty-five staging places from twenty to se\'cnty miles 
apart, with accommodation for about two hundred 
men. Tlie road is generally well defined, loose stones 
are cleared away in the defiles, and piles of stones with 
fiags on sticks guide the way through the open stretches 
of table-land. East of Lhasa it runs to Chiomdo (the 
capital of the Kham province, — a garrison towm), to 
Bating, Litang, and Ta-chten-lu on the Chinese fron¬ 
tier. It is the official post-road l)ctween Kashmir and 
Pekin, traversable at all seasons of the year by mounted 
men. and is probably the most remarkable (as it is the 
most ele%*ated) postal highway in the world. 

The third great ph\*sical division of Tibet com¬ 
prises the eastern mounuins and valleys. From the 
desolate steppes of Tsaidam cm the northeast to the 
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run of lUe BraJimaputra basm north of Lhasa, the east¬ 
ern edge of the great centra] Chang tang fomw an 
ort^miJhical feature which is of vast importance in the 
ph}'5ical confomuition of eastern Acia Hei^ arise 
inniitnerablc rivulrta ivtiidi gatherjheir infant forca 
together to fonn the fim afSuents of Uic great nven 
of China, of StoTjihtl OjLBurm ITwT Hoang 
Up (Vld](iw JLiver) finds its source in ihc^OrStg 
Nor lake (or group qf lakes) In the soutfiS^sTof 
the great Kokq Nor, and curving eastw'arij and 
northward dtrough Uic country of the Stfan (the 
vvestem barbarians of China), tiU it approadits W'ilhin 
one hundred miles of the southeastern corner of the 
Koko Nor, it lakes its way as a fun-growti Hvtr 
through northern China to the Padiic, To tlie west 
of the sources g>f the- YcLio w Riv^ rise th ose of ilu: 
next gnat Hver of China, the Vang tsl^kiang. The 
position of the extremest wot of those sources whJdi 
eontnbute ttninterruptedly to the pi chii (ihe upper 
Yang ui) h not exactly known, but it must be east of 
the route folbw cd by Sven Hedin in his last adventur¬ 
ous Journey bto Tibet from the north. It wH] prob¬ 
ably be found about the mendian 91 east longitude 
Flowing soudieast, and separated from the upper 
Hoang Ho by ilic Baian-Kara-ulLa range, it curves 
southw'ard in about the same meridian (lOO® East 
I^) that the Hoang Ho curves northw'anh ailmit- 
tmg of the rise of anerther great river (die Nag^chu) 
betu'cen them. Thc _Nag-chu ev^mtually Joins the 
Yang tsi when the latter finally asstmia its castcni 
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couTic through the width of China to the PadSc. 
Next to the Di^u the Nam-chu (upper Mdcong) 
stam from this same mcrlciional divide, but prob* 
ably from sources not so far west os the I>!<hu. and 
follows a course which throughout Tibetan territory 
IS almost fxarahe! to that of the Di-ehu. Finally a 
fourtli great river, the Saltvtn, a riv e r of Burma, i s 
represented the Giama-NurChu. which, gathering 
together many a/Hucnis from the higiilands to tlie 
nortlieast of Uiasa, follows a course parallel to the 
Nam-chu and the Di<hu, cur\*mg gradually southward. 
Parallel. ,to the Gtaroi-Nu-C hu (but separated there¬ 
from by a breadth of from four htmdred to five hun¬ 
dred miles of motmuins) is the Bndmiaputra River, 
which bends from its easterly couric through southern 
Tibet to pass soutltcastward through Himalayan gates 
to the vallc)' of Assam. Tilts broad intervening space 
belongs to the Brahmaputra basin. Some very im¬ 
portant vaUe>’a of no great ele\'atton (PoyiU, 2^yul, 
etc.) drain into the Brahmaputra within it, being aq>- 
arated by a lofty diride from the narrow \'all^ of the 
Gtama-Nu-Qiu, or Salwtn, to the east It is a very 
remarkable feature in .\siatic orography which thus 
presents itself. First, the Brolimaputra, mahnaining 
its general characteristk of a wide basin with impor¬ 
tant alllucnts converging on to the main stream up to 
the point where it a nerge s into the plains of .\ssam: 
beyond this, os*erlooking the sources of these con¬ 
verging affluents, a containing mountain chain, distinct 
and apart from the Hunala}’an 5}’Stcm, rounding oS 
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the heads of shelving valleys which slope westwards 
to the Brahmaputra, and dominating an eastern struc* 
ture of enonnous parallel mountain folds-whtcli en> 
dose between their successive crests the deep troughs 
of some of the greatest rivers of Asia. 

So close set are the sticcessive ridges and ranges 
which part the Sal win from the .Mekong, and the 
Mekong from the Yang tsi, that, at a point level with 
the head of the Assam \*aUey, one hundred miles would 
bridge them all. The Irawadi river of Burma is now 
supposed to rise to the southeast of this eastern exten¬ 
sion of the Brahmaputra basin, amongst the wild hills 
which lie between the head of the Assam valley and 
Burma. 

In the future of Tibetan commercial policy it is 
eastern Tibet which will prove to be the most impor¬ 
tant dtrision, for it is the division of Tibet which con¬ 
tains the greatest present wealth and the greatest 
promise for the future. Travelle r leaving the cold 
aititixlcs of the Chang bdiind tlicm and desc ending 
gradually t hrough the long narrow valleys towards the 
Chinese fmtier arc n ev er wra ry ^f the 

ddightf^ change of climate and scenery which t hey 
encounter. There’are magnificent forest-clad slopes 
beneath the snow-clad crests of the main ridges; tlrere 
are thousands of well-walered. WTll-cultivated, and 
well-populated valleys hidden away amongst the folds 
of the main chatn.s. The brge and better-known 
valleys, such as Darge on the XddJiu^ or Ch iamdQ on 
the Kam-chu, are prosperous.j^id^^ a pd pr^tf t- 
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ridda: iht lesscr<knoi»'n vaUeys, tudi as Foju] ami 
Zayul, are imported to be the^ccntre o| Tjbe^ art 
and indtis^. The whole region is full of tinexplottcd 
mineral wealth, and. like western China, whidt it «o 
greatly irseihblcs. Is bound to prove o'cntuaily an 
important factor tn the woticrs econooiy. Two great 
trade routes nm through this country, which are sufh- 
dcntly described elsewhere. One (the Janglam) con¬ 
nects Lhasa with Ta-chien-lu and China; the other 
fotlow's approximately (in several altematir^ loops) 
that line of water division in which the Chinese rivers 
rise, and connects Lhasa with the Koleo Nor and 
Stning fu in the province of Kansu. Both lead to 
Pekin e\’cntua11y, but the most important at present is 
the Ta-chien-lu route, which absorbs the greater part 
of the Tibetan trade. 

Before describing hi detail the progress of recent 
Tibetan exploration, the reader would do well to recall 
and hx in his mind the relative position of certain 
geographical (or strategical) points, which may be 
called obligatory points for the understanding of the 
value to be attached to individual lines of researdi. 
On the extreme west is Leh, the capital of the farthest 
outlying province of Kashmir — Ladak. 

From Leh the southern valley regions of Tibet can 
be approached either by passing through Kudok at the 
southeastern extremity of the Pangnng lake or by 
passing up the affluents of the Indus. It is equally 
possible to reach the northern Chang from Leh; and 
thus Leh figures as the principal foctis, or point of 
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JeporttirCi for those explorers who make Kashmir 
Uieir bast On tl;c sontii Tibet is approadicti more 
ciirectiy either by Ihc Kumaon group of passes, by 
Nepal, by Sikkim, or by Bhutan, the most direct route 
to the heart of tlic southern provinces at Lliosa lieing 
by Sikkiin and the valley of Gutmbi, On the east it 
is wclJ to note tlic position of Ta-chiendu* — the Chi¬ 
nese frontier trading-posL It is by this route that 
Tibet has been finally conqueredt and by this route 
Tibet now maintains by far the jfieater part of its 
trade connections with the outside world. CM Lbe 
nortbeast the position of Simng fu and the Koko Xor 
region are of great political importance. This marks 
the line of route hertveen Manchnrra. and Lhasa via 
Mongolia or Chinas and althmigh the Mahommedao 
rebellions have temporarily thrown it out of popn^ 
larity,^ it is still a great highway of pilgrimage, — the 
channel by which Lhasa maintains its supremacy in 
tlic Buddliiat w'orld amongst tlie far-off peoples of 
Mongolia and w^ern Chma. The influence of Lhasa 
southward terminates abruptly at tlte ilinialayan wall, 
Northward and northeast want it reiches to ihe 
farthest limits of Asiatic civilisation, and It is to four 
biindrefl millkmt of jieople in ihe far East wliat Mccro 
is to the Mahomnicdan w'orld of ibe W^esL On llie 
tiorth the bleak desolaiion of the mountain barriers 
whicb shut off the lowlands of Chinese I'lirkcstau fmn 
the highlands of the Chang tang (as well as the 
breadth of the Chang tang itself) admits of no base 
which is ever likely to be of the least rmiiortance for 
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the support of either political^ commcrdal, or roUiUry 
enterprise. It is souihcm and northeastern Tibet, not 
northern, with which the world will interest itself 
hereafter. 

The soutlicm zone of Tibet, which mcludes Uic true 
Bod-land, is divided ^ into four provinces; viz,, Nari 
on the west, Kluun (odicrwise Do Kbam) on tlic east, 
and in the centre Tsan^ (adjoining Nari) and U 
(adjoining Kham), these two provinces being kmiwn 
conjointly as Utsang. A considerable bell of the 
central country is known as Hot, Nari mcludes 
Ladak and Balti, which are now part of Kashnitr, but 
which are frequently spoken of as Little Tibet, as well 
as the districts of Khorstim and Doktbol, the biter 
being cooterminous \rith western Nepal, and both being 
tmder the Lhasa gos'cmment. 

Nari lias only been partially explored by Europ«n 
tras'dlers, tlie upper vmll^s of the Sutlej ai^ Indus, 
the Manasarawar lake region, and the sources of the 
Brahmaputra and Kamali alone being accessible. 
Eastwards from Nari. the Doktbol country and the 
Utsang piwinces (economically the most important 
in high Tilict) were originally ^plored by the native 
staff^of the Survey of India; tliey have now been 
fiartially surveyed by officers aftaclied ’ to the Young- 
husbaiKl mission, aiul geographically ihcj* may be 
said to constitute the best-known part of Tibet There 
are still, ho w e v er, some important valleys watered by 
• triliutaries of the Brahmaputra flowing from the cast 
into the central channel of the river (where it follows, a 
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southerly course to Assam) which arc an absolute 
** terra incognita *' so far as their topograplucai struc¬ 
ture is concenietL Tbe‘\*aJleys of upper Zayul and 
Poyul are within the pale of Tibetan administration. 
Lower ZayuJ b almost certainly outside that pale, and 
b occupied by mdependent and barbarous tribes — 
Marb, Abors, and Mishmia — who acknowledge no 
authority. The elevation of k>wer Zayul b not more 
than four thousand feet, and the climate of these low¬ 
lands b so repugnant to the Tibetan highlander that 
lower Zayul b regarded and utilised as a penal settle¬ 
ment. VVe are not even absolutely ceruin that we are 
correct in uniting Uie Giama-No-Chu with the Salwin. 
So great an authority as General Walker considers that 
the body of water contained in Uie Salwin at the farth¬ 
est north point to which h has been explored from the 
Burmese side is not sufficient to warrant the inflow of 
so large a river as the Giama-Nu-Chu, and that tlie 
latter is really an afHucnt of the Iraw'adi and not of the 
Salwin. Native reports however make the Gtama-Nu- 
Qiu and the Salwin one and the same river, and this 
b probably correct. We have at any rate some intercst- 
ing geographical problems yet to solve in these re¬ 
gions, and they all lie near to our own bonier. 

A pro’alent misconception about Tibet b that the 
climate is so rigorous and the cold so intense that 
European existence in the country would be sustained 
W’ith difficulty. It if true that s^ery severe cold b 
encountered on the lofty passes leading into Tibet, 
but so far as the sonthem regions of tlie plateau are 
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concem«tl — the vall^ of the Bnihma{nitra and the 
eastern valleys of a/Hucnts of the Chinese rivers — 
no such extreme of temperature U to be feared. The 
climate is dr>'. and snow seldom lies: long in the plains 
beyond the Himalayan barrier. Even in winter the 
streams of the Brahmaputra basin are not always 
froecn. Two crops a year are raised on the cultivated 
areas of the lower valleys — such as Shigatze and 
Gyangtse. or in the Kyidiu. Gimate and tempera¬ 
ture depend more on gec^raphkal position than on 
mere altitude, and the latitude of the Braltmaputra 
vallc)* is low and its position sheltered. No sast 
plains of sand stretch their length across its flanks to 
send scorching blasts a^uoss in summer^ or the freez¬ 
ing winds of ilic Turkestan ** shamshir in winter. 
Under normal circumstances tlie climate of soutliem 
Tibet (at cle\*en thousand five InnHlrcd feet) is de¬ 
lightful in summer, when ** the land is covered with 
vegetation, streams flowing in every valley, and all 
nature bright, sparkling, ami fresh.*' Even in winter, 
when snow and frost claim the land as their own, there 
is general movement throughout the country. It is 
then that the roods and rivers arc rendered passable 
by ice to tlie trade caravans of the north and east. At 
Lhasa the mean tcmpcratue observed by Indian sur- 
VQron is fliirty-six degrees Fahrenheit in February 
amt March, and slxty-one in June and July. In the 
eastern valleys the climate is Himalayan in character^ 
and its degrees of salubrity are more or less dependent 
on altitude. I have been cautious in dealing w'itb 
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map altitudes which iuivc been determined by means 
of barometTical obscrvalions. No such observations 
are trustworthy at such eie:\‘ations, and Utty may very 
easily be m error by five hundred feet more or less. 
We now have certain accurately determined trigouo* 
metrical results 1 from the observaiioaSi: of Major 
Ryder* and his assistants with Srr Frank Young- 
husband's mission in^soutliem Tibcti where it U 
longer necessary to depend too dosdy on the results, 
obtained by native explorers. 
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Siifrt OullviU^ Ubefan ffishry^ laiirsduxlian if 

Struggles tuiik Chum and Mcngsl Intt^trttUi — Gr&tBih 
of L-^^iihfn — Chtmse Admiitiitr\tti&ft 

^ uninterrupted tale of exploration in tlic wU> 



jT^ demess of Tibet, devoid (a^ Tibetan talcs rnostly 
are) of the atirring incidents of personal adventure^ 
would prove but flat and improfitable riding if they 
did not lead to a position from which wc may form 
a fair ^timate of five present status of Tibetan naiion- 
ality^ and make a rough forecast of the possible future 
of Tibet in tltc vrorld of prditial ^^stmtegy* But it 
would Lake too much space to consider m detail the 
opinioru eicpresscd by ^ch individual traveller and to 
compare their impressions seriatim* It will be more 
useful to gather them at once into one collective whole, 
and to give a short summary of the existing form of 
government In Tibet and of ite evolution, before we 
follow further the lines of modem cxploratmn. We 
shall at least incidentally esqilain the position of some 
of those Tibetan functiemanet with unprottcrtmccable 
names who are so frequently referred to ht the records 
of Tibetan travel. 

Tlie history of Tibet is the history of a couuliy 
which, like India, has never lately been able to claim 
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an integral nationality amongst the nations of the 
world. Foreign domination, either in Mongol or Chi¬ 
nese form, is invariably to be recognised, and it need 
be no matter of surprise to us if Tibetan trailitions 
point to a final dominalion which is neither Mongol 
nor Chinese, but European. We are indebted to Prin- 
sep, Kosma dc Coros, Schlagcntweit, and S^nt Chan¬ 
dra Das for tlie earliest records which may be callcfl 
,y historical, including lists of kings dating from legen¬ 

dary beginnings (about die fifth century B. c.) to the 
end of the mnnarchy in 914 a. p. Througliout these 
legendary beginnings there runs a sort of tradtti<mal 
recognition of a dual form of^ government for Tibet^ 
spiritual and temporal. — a form of administratioo 
akin to that of Rome, and one which finally found 
catpression in Lhasa with the evolution of the Dalai 
Lama and his regent 

/ The aboriginal Tibetans appear to have been a sav¬ 
age and warlike people who invaded China and upper 
Burma with success, and c\*cn dictated terms of peace 
to the Chinese government It was fnmi China tliat 
Uic first principles of civilisation crept across the moun- 
Uins to i Tibet, coincident with the introductkvi of 

( Buddhism, by the young Chinese wife of the Tibetan 
/ King Srong-tsan-gumpo. She was ilie daughter of 
the Chinese emperor, and was received in marriage 
by the king after his successful invasion of China in 
tile year 640 a, d. She fotmd a useful ally in the Nepa¬ 
lese wife of the same monarch, and the two ladies 
worked together in harmony to lay the foimdation of 
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one of the mightiest religious tmtituiions that tlic world 
has ever seen. King Srong-tsan-gumpo (converted 
to Buddhism by his wife) founded Lhasa, and Lhasa 
has ever since been the pivot of Buddhist thought 
and Buddhist faith fur. all eastern Asia. It lias been 
as the holy of holies^ the dwelling of Ute ark of Uic 
covenant, to one-third of the human race. It is so 
still. If e\’er England aspire to be a Buddhist (lOwcr 
she must reckon first with Lhasa. < 

Tlie Buddhism tlien intro<luccd into Tibet was sup¬ 
ported by books and relics collected from India, and 
two great monasteries (Labraitg and Rinpodie) were 
founded. But Indian Buddhism hod long lost the 
grand simplicity of first principles. This liad dts* 
appeared with the invasion of the Huns about the 
beginning of our era. Fa Hian (the Oiincse trav¬ 
eller) found the doctrines of the “Great Vehicle" 
(sometimes callcil the Skythic form of Buddhism) in 
full force at Peshawur in the fifth century a. d. 
" Saints and angels sprang into existence, and grew 
and flourished till the Buddhist sky was full of tlicm^* 
(says Prof. Rhys Davids). Then the animism of tlic 
liarbarous Huns was /evived, with debasing lieliefs 
in cliarms and ceremonies. The Tantra s>'stcm, whidi 
was started at Peshawur in the sixth century a. o. 
was nothing better than witchcraft and sorcery. Tlic 
BuddhUzn of Tibet thus partly derived from India did 
not supplant the older forms of Tibetan demonology 
till King Kir Song de Tsan reigned over the land 
(a. d, 74i>^86). It was then that true religion was 
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adoiowtcdged by ecclesiastical historians to be firmly 
established, and the Samyc monastery was founded to 
contain the books collected from Imlia. King Kir 
Song de Tsan is reckoned in Buddhist records to be 
the most illustrious and the most pious monarch who 
e>^ reigne<l over Tibet It ts worth noting Uiat the 
son of this king was one of the greatest socialists in 
history. He enacted that all men should be equal; he 
com|Kllcd the rich to share their riches with the poor; 
he favoured an absolutely equal distribution of all the 
comforts and conditions of life. This was indeed the 
attainment of a higli ideal — but it did not answer. 
In a very short time his people hy the natural forte 
of personal idiosyncrasy returned to their former con¬ 
dition of inequality, and after repeating the experi¬ 
ment three times he gave it up. The wise men of 
Tibet said it was due to a survh'al of inequality in 
methods of existence during former lives. 

In the early years of the ninth century a ^ere 
struggle with China took place, and thereafter, 
throughout a period of intricate history, stniggles 
wiili Mongols from the north and witli China on the 
east were periodic Nothing stands out very clearly 
after the break up of the Tibetan monarchy into four 
provincial kingdoms about the enti of the tenth cen¬ 
tury, until the arrival of the celebrated Indian Bud¬ 
dhist .<\tisha, who settled in the great lamascrai of 
TlKxling in Ngari. He introduced books and educa¬ 
tion and some of the elements of astronomical science 
in X026. and he was probably the first of the great 
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priests whose authority became paramount in tiic 
country. He put the whole Tantra syatan into the 
backgroimU and roorted again to first principles. 
For three hundred years a purer form of Buddhism 
inalittained its ground, whilst priests and lamas inuh 
tiplied exceediuglyi until tlie Mogtil Emperor Kublai 
Khan f son of Genghis EChan) invested the hlg!t priest 
of the red-cap sect with sovereigu power over tlic 
thirteen provinces of U and Tsang (which comprise 
Tibet proper), togcUicr vriLh Kliam and Amdo, in 
I’52, This w-as a complimentafy exchange for the 
kindly ofikes of the abbot in crowning him emperor 
of the widest empire the world lias ever seen. For 
four centuries more the lamas of the Sakya monastery 
remained spiritual riders of TdKt, tempo nd auUiority 
being exercised by regents whom they appointed. 

Meanwhile a new and powerful sect liad arisen in 
Tibet, Modem lama ism (<tefiiicil hy Prof. Rhys 
Davids as the union of ethical and metaphysical 
idcas^witb a hicrarchal system and temporal sov'cr- 
eignty at Lhasamay be said to have been founded 
by the great refomier Tsoug kapa (the Luther of 
Tibet) m tjgou By 1410 tlicre were three huge mon- 
astcrics and tliirty thousand disciples to testify to the 
activity of the reformaltooi. In all respects Tsotig 
a^ipealed to first principles* following Atbha, and 
pleading for the rc-establishmcnt of ancient customs- 
Ji was he who founded the custom of an annuaJ week 
of fasting smd prayer in which dutrdimcn and laymen 
alike take part, and which is described by dw JesuU 
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missiomry Hue. He never disputed the authority of 
the whop Sakya lamas. His sect is* known to tliis 
day as ll»c “ydlow'* or “orange” sect, from the 
colour of the robes itt disciples wear. By the middle 
of the hfteenth century tlie yellow caps were para- 
n^unt, and a dual spiritual authority was cstablishctl 
over Tibet at Urasa and Tashilumpo. 

When the Mongol dynasty of Gilna ceased, tliai of 
the Mings yet further enlarged the authority of the 
Tibetan rulers and recognised llic chief lamas. l*he 
failing pow’er of the Mings in Oiina favoured the 
interference'of the Mongols in Tibetan affairs again, 
and a Tartar invasion occurred in the middle of the 
sev'cntecnth century, which partially ended the Sakya 
red-cap rule and established that of the rising yelkiw 
caps. Tlie 6flh of the grand lamas of the refonnc<l 
faith appears to have been a man of great strength of 
diaraclcr and much diplomatic ability. According to 
'\Vaddell lie marie excellent use of the opportunity 
afforded by the incident of the Tartar irruption, and 
with the assistance of the Tartar prince wrested the 
temporal auihority out of the hands of the red-caps, 
and established himself as the first Dalai (or Talc) 
T jwtin of Tibet. — practically uniting in his jicrson the 
offices (if high priest and king, although a Tartar 
prince was nominally installcrl as king at Llia.<^. The 
word “ Dalai “ appears to be merely tlie Mongolian 
rendering of his name (Vast as the (Xcan), 

He then set alxHit cstabltsliing for himself ami hit 
successors a divine origin, hasetl on a book of “ reve- 
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Ifttioiu” which he ** discovered,” proving that all 
grand lamas were incarnations of llie Great King 
Srong-tsan-gumpo, and enforcing hb claims and his 
creed witli sucli strong measures that the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionary Grueber calls him ” devilish God the bather 
who puts to death such as refuse to adore him.” He 
however recognised the Grand Lama of Tashilumpo 
(Shigairc) as the reincarnation of a pseudo-Buddha, 
second only to him^f in spiritual significance, and 
thus founded the present recognised system of a dual 
spiritual rule in Tibet The theory of reincarnation 
in infant form was not introduced into prartice till 
bter. and it was the cause of so much friction between 
rival sects as to lead to another Tartar invasion in 
1717, wlien Lliasa was taken by storm. 

Tlicn the Emperor of China intervened with a 
powerful army. He ejected llie Tartars, cstablislicd 
the succession of the Dalai Lama by re-birtlis. and cur- 
Uiled h« power at ilic same time. Two Ambans (or 
Ambassadors) were then appointed, with a Oimaroan 
u regent or king. The “ king ” was murdered by the 
Dalai Lama in lyay, and the inevitable Oiinctc re¬ 
prisals included the transfer of ' temporal power lo 
a “ mayor of the palace,” one Miwang. of wliom we 
shall hear more from the Capuchin fathers of the 
Tibetan missions, wliom be befriended for years. A 
massacre of Uie Qiinese in 1749 
tivc expedition (which will be rcfcrrcil to later), and 
from this time Chinese inilucnce lias been paramount 
in Tibet, until it was discredited by the late war, Lat- 
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teriy the present Dalai Lama, assisted by the young 
“ national ” party, has openly defied Chinese authority 
and has decUml himsdf pro-Ruisian. 

\Vc may note here that the present Dalai Lama is 
the thirteenth in siiccessiofi ; lliat he has reached tl»e 
mature age of thirty (his four predecessors having 
died or disappearwl about the age of eighteen); 
and that he sliows every dwposhion to follow the dic¬ 
tates of a headstnmg will under Russian influence. 
There is a popular saying in Lhasa, referred to by 
one of the native explorers of the Indian Survey forty 
years ago. tliai the thirteenth Dalai Lama will be the 
last 

Briefly we may indicate the diicf features of present 
Til>ctan aclministratioo. 

The Amhans appointed by Qiina arc respoottble 
for the foreign and military government of the coun¬ 
try, leaving dvil and rdigious adminittratioo in the 
hands of the Tibetans. Tlicy are appointed for three 
years only. Subordinate to them at Uraia and Shi- 
gatxc are two chief commandanu and i«iyroaiters 
of the Chinese army. Tliese. with three subordinate 
commanders at Lhasa. Shigatze, and Dingri (on the 
Kepal frontier), and tliree non-commissioned ofiScers 
crenpletc the entire administrative staff of Cltina. It 
is not a large one. Tlie whole force of Chinese troops 
in the country does not exceed forty-five hundred men, 
distributed Ijetween Lhasa, Shigatxe. and the Nepalese 
frontier. The chief civil authority in Tibet U invetted 
in the head of the Tibetan hlerarthy, — the Dalai 
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Lama (gyal-rinpochc),— who resides in the far-famed 
PcKala at Lhasa, ^Nominally equal to him in rank, but 
in reality secondary in autlwrity. is the Pandien rin- 
poclie. or Grand Uma. who resides at TasIiUumpo. near 
Shigatze; and there is in the far Mongolian distance 
(directly under Russian influeiure) a third Grand Lama 
of Tibet, known as the Bogda (himself an ** avatar '*), 
the supreme pontiff of the Lamaislic churdi. who 
resides at Urga. This spiritual dignitary is really of 
older creation than the Dalai Lama, for his office was 
founded wlicn the Mongol dynasty in China finally 
disappeared. The authority of tlic Dalai Lama is 
unquestioned. His decision is final, and he is only 
questioned in cases of emergency. His powers are 
transmitted to a special officer nommated by the 
Chinese government, wIh> is various names. 

He is the Gyalpo. or regem (when tb# Dalai Lama is 
a minor), or Nomokhan (.Mongolian),— the “king 
of rite law“ — and he is frequently referred to in hooks 
of travel as the “ king.** He is traditionally selected 
from the four head lamas of the monasterief of Cho- 
moling. Kondoling, Tangialing. and Chajoling. each 
one of w’hom is an ** avatar, i, e., he is reincarnated 
at death m the body of an mfanL Equal in rank to 
the Nomokhan is the Deba Lama of Galdmn, tl»e great 
monastery near Lltasa. Bui be is not an ** avaUr.** 
Next to him U the Lama Guru or chaplain of the Dalai 
Lama, who (like the Deba Lama of Galdtn) b the 
subject of Chinese nomination. 

Chiiia thus preserves a carefiU supervision over the 
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rdigioijs elcmenl in the Tibetan government* TIjc 
N omokhon rules with the helfi of a council of hve 
mnii&teni rqiresenthig Uic financial, judicial, revenue^ 
and liome department, with a lamm for ecclesiastical 
affairs. Tiic four provinces* Xiiri, U, T^g, aud 
Khom, are each under a Kalilon, or governor, assisted 
by a competent staff* Outside these provinces arc 
several minor "kings/' m Gyalpos, and withm thCTi 
there ore four pKftcipaliLies directly under Chinese 
authority. These are Dyag and Quamdo on tlic cast, 
TashilumpOp. and Sakya Kongma to the southwest of 
Toshilumpa In die east the principalities of Darg£ 
and Ta*chJcndu {amongst others) are more or less 
directly utKler the control of China. Tite remarkable 
feature about this form of government is the main-^ 
tcnance of Chinese authority thrmigliout so vast a 
country with the assistance of so snvall a military 
forc«* China was till lately nominally dominant 
everywhere, holding the keys of all important post* 
tions in Tibet, and regulating all important appmnt- 
mentft. Lately the authority of the Amban has been 
jiei aside without difiknity when convenient to iZic 
Tibetan rulers to dispense with it. Tibet has assumed 
a new and stronger position of independence since the 
results of the late Chinese war have dlscmtitcd the 
power and prestige of China; and doubtless Chinese 
diplomacy sometimes finds it convenient to shift die 
respoosibility of action on to Tilietiui dioulders when¬ 
ever Stoll action might jeopardise her friendly relations 
with fureign powers whom she has reason to respect* 
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Such tt government presets nnuAual difEcultics to 
polidcat negotiation. A nebulous respojuibility in the 
ooiiudU of Tilwt has hilherto Imifleil cmr efforts ai cs- 
lablishing a definite basts-for the opening of trade and 
free intercourse with the ridi and pixuitising vallcjra of 
southern and eastern Tflid. Tltc TiUtau government 
has througiiout aU historical negotiations treated the 
Indian gwemm^t with the centemtd which U always" 
shown by die semi-haH)arous and ignorant iribespoople 
of itie Indian frontier lowanls a power whose retuc- 
tance to use force is atiribtUed to weakness^ We may 
perha|w hope for a stronger position in future, but it 
will depend on some outward and visible sign of our 
authority at Uiasa 


CHAPTER IV 


TU Ftnt Rictrdtd AftpU Jnraxiam itf TUet^Mir^ Hai- 
daf^t St9^ — His^ Gt9gn^hy — Jdem/ySmtiffm €f kU R^utt 
tntanU Lhasa 

I SLAM has never made mudi tmpresstoo on TibcL 
Swce|iing past its northern hills into High Asia« oe 
through the wcstcni'passes into Hindustan, Uie banners 
of Mahomed left Tibet almost un^siied. And yet 
there has been no lack of determin^ effort to estab¬ 
lish Islamtsm in these ele\*atcd strongholds. We have 
in the excellent translation by Ncy Elias of tlie Tarikh- 
i-Rashidi — a history written by one Mirza Haidar, 
the Mogul cousin of the Turko-M<^;ul Emperor 
Baber (who established the Mogul dynasty in India) 

_a ve^ authentic account of the conquest of Little 

Tibet (i. e., La^) in the sixteenth century a. d., and 
the extension of that conquest into Kashmir. This 
may be reckoned the beginning of modem Tibetan 
exploration, and is well worth a reference in this book 
for its geographical indications. The Jhistory concents 
the doings of a branch of the Mogul Khans who sepa^ 
rated iherosclves early in the fourteenth century from 
tlw main branch of tlie Chagatai, which was then the 
ruling (albeit a declining) power in Transoxiana, and 
considering the disorder which reigned among the 
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leadine (amilits, thdr consrant movtments Ihrou^ 
countries which had no ilcfinile boundaries, aid the 
tnfmile complieaUons resulting from iniermarriage, rt 
is a very clear e*iKBitkBi ot the events oi the times of 
which it treats, i. e.. the commenccnvait of the six¬ 
teenth century, Mira Haidar was hut one of the class 
who made history in those days,—a rovmg ailyra- 
lurer, or soldier of fortune, exposed to all the victa- 
Situdes of the limes. NeSiher as a writer nor as a 
soldier was he comparable to his inimitable cousin 
Baber (afterwards Emiietnr of India), but he is no* 
altogether unjustified in his cUim to be considered 
a n,*s,cr of versennaklng and of episioUry style a^ 
time when literature was the study of every well-bred 

Mogul gentlemans ^ ^ 

Whilit quite a Ixjy he was laised to high pGSilMJn 

by his kinsman Suhati Said Khan, whom he served 
for nineteen years as a soldier; commencing m 15^ 
with a successful expedtlion against the Kaffio Of 
Bedor (which then mduded Htmia. T-ilgii, Mid Chit- 
ralY He followed with a less snciessful incursion 
2 'lladlkshan; and i. was not till .53. iHat he 
undertook his most important service fm Sultan ^d 
Khan, This was, first, the invasion ol Lnue Tilie , 
‘or Ladak, then of Kaahmir and Baltistan, and finally 
Of Tibet proper, -e. dw Tibet of our modem map. 
The excuse for a wanton attack on Ladak was the 
osnal one. There was tmteh p^anism in that coun^. 
and the Khan, animated by a love of Islam and a 
desire to carry on holy wars, was anxious to smite 
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the tnftdcl This was not the first time tliat Ladak had 
bcto invaded by the Mussalman hordes of the north, 
but we know very little about the earlier records. 
None of them made niitdt impression i nor did even 
the successful advance of Mirza Haidar. The Ladaki 
lias fallen, like the^^ Kashmiri, under tlie fiimlu yoke 
of the Dogra since then, but he still preserves his con¬ 
nection with Lhasa in ail religious and social matters. 

It IS at any rate dear that such northern routes as 
exist were well enough kno>\*n in those days. Sultan 
Sakl in striking south from Kashgar was apparently 
inclined to follow the Kiria-Polu rotitc from Khotan. 
and to cross the western extremity of Tibet to Leh. 
This indicates tliat this was a recognised route tlien. 
and it is signiheant that this is the direct route to the 
western gold-fields of Tibet, which centre to the north 
of the ttpfier Indus, some three hundred miles to tlic 
southeast of Leh. But Mirza Haidar knew what the 
northern steppes (the Aksai Clhin) were like, and di»- 
suaded Sultan Said fioni attempting to cross a comer 
of Tibet which has since proved fatal to more than one 
cxpcilition. The advancing force crosscti the Kara- 
kontm by the usual trade route between Leh and Kash¬ 
gar: and it is a matter of surprise that any force 
(mobile as the Mogul troops undoulitedly were) 
should have been able to invade Ladak by such an 
cleN*ated. bleak, inhosptUble route as that which 
stretches its length across that dreary space lietwccn 
the two towns. The invasion wtu entirely successful 
•* The talons of Islam seizing the hands of infidelity. 
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the aiemv thfO'^n into disorder and routed. 

Having d’cscitcd the ion, they fled in contoimt Md 
diunae. while tlic MusBalmans gave them 
as was possible, so that not one o* these bewildered 
peujile escaped. Bur Kapa was sUin togtilter with 
lib men; their Heads formed a lofty minaret, and the 
vapour from the brains of the infidels of that eoimtry 
ascended to the heavens" Sultan Said Khan followed 
(,is army mto the field, but "damgiti" (or mountam 
aiclmess') assailed him, and he neatly died on the 
jouinev. He recovertd sufficiently to lead 3 part of 
hb army into Baltblan. where be suffered great hard¬ 
ships, Sind liad to retreat first to Ladah and then to 
Kashmir. Bm " damgiri " was Wo raueh for him on 
the mum route. He die.! on the Suget paw, am) was 
succeeded bv liis son. Mina Haidar meanwiiito 
advanced iiito Kaslimir by the Sind valley and Zojt 
u route, and Eaincd some vktories. But hr coidd 
not control his army, and retired without efF^mB 
anything important. On the death of the Khan. Miria 
Haidar piirsunl die holy war with much He 

even started on a “jehad" to "earn merit ^ d*- 
straying Lhasa. He advanced into Tibet with two 
or three oolunms hy the same sottlheattern route whirfi 
must, through nil time, have been the rrooenised Inw 
of ronummicaticiii between Leh and Lhasa. It » 

11 tt was then, the great trade route from Kashmir 
I.. Pekin. Unfommately Mirea Haiilar is not ns 
sound a geographer as he U biswrian, although it ts 
true that as a geoEraplmr he gives us mformanon 
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which U of some value. It b from his writings, for 
instance, that we can define the limits of the ancient 
kingdom of Bolor, whiclt for centuries lias been tlie 
despair of the geographical compilers. But when 
dealing with Tibet he is unsatisfactory. He puts tlie 
distance between Ldi and Lhasa at one hundred and 
sixty marches. The configuration of mountain and 
valley and the opportunities for a route through lucli 
higlUands as those of soirthem Tibet ocmld not have 
differed largely then from those which obtain at pres- 
oiL Tlie same physical difficulties faced the traveller 
of the sixteenth century as would face Uie traveller of 
the twentieth. The route must have been determined 
by the same distributioa of mountain ridge and river 
course, and on that ronte certain obligatory points 
exist which must have defined the position of the chief 
trade and religious centres just as they define them 
still. Four hundred years have modified or changed the 
names (Tibetan names are not easily transcribed at 
any time), but tlie sites of the principal towns in the 
valleys of the upper Indus and Brahmaputra cannot 
have shifted far. The first place of importance reached 
was called Barmang. Here sheep were captured, and 
the Champa people (kc., tlie settlers in the valley) 
were plundered of ihctr goods and horses. 1 can find 
no trace of Barmang in modem maps, and as there is 
no mention of a fortress, it b possible that it was no 
more.than what it is described to be. 1. r.. a suitable 
pasture land for a halt. Tlie next place is Khardun. 
I see no reason why this should not be the modem 
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Klianlam. a little to the »uUi of the Manasarawar 
lakes, near the sonrees of Uie Sntlej an.l Bralimaimira. 
Next he mentions a place called Uuk Link or LnW 
Lanulc (there are other »-ariants of tlie name) as being 
half way to Ursaiig (which is clearly Uiasa. Lhasa 
lieii^ the capital of the Utsang province), and he asso¬ 
ciates it with a fortress near a great lake otc hundred 
and sixty miles in circumference. Key Elias identifies 
this place with Manasarawar on account of the enor¬ 
mous sire of the lake, and from the fact that one of 
the two Manasarawar lakes is called the Tso Lanak. 
But tliere are difficulties in the way of accepting thU 
identification. In the first place, we should have to 
give up Kluirdam. for Khardam is too close to the 
lake to coindde with the narrative: and in the next 
place, we should find ourselves nowhere near to the 
half-way point between Leh and Lhasa. .-VIxMit such 
a matter as this Mina Haidar would be likely to te 
(airly correct. The length of marches no doubt van^ 
consideralily (as they .would vary to^lay). but die 
average over a long distance would r^in fairly con¬ 
stant. .Miout half way we find the main road approach 
the Brahmaputra at a point where tlie monastery of 
Likedie overlixiks the river, nearly opposite Tadum. 
Tltis more nearly correspoods to .Mina Haidars de¬ 
scription of die castle on the shores of the lake, but 
raises die objection that it U a river and not a lake 
whidi is so commanded. But his estimate of th e sire 
of the lake (one hundred and sixty miles in cirenro- 
fetence) is so vastly in excess of the sine of die Mana- 
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sar.iwar lakes (c\ cn puiting ilu! iwo together ami 
alio\s'jng^ for Uie very prubalilc extent oi tkaiixaiiiin 
whtdi has occurred k ihe Iasi four hundred yeans) as 
to throw some doulrt on his accumcj' in doJcrilitng it 
aa 3 lake at all. The river widens gready a\ tins p(>itif, 
and flows with a broad afld pladd surface, and it ts 
here navigaleil by Tibetan boats. Looking east and 
west it would appear limitless, even as joi enormotis 
bke miglit appear. 

Finally he records that with an attenuated force of 
niticty nmiintcd men (the rest of the horses Slaving 
died of diuitgiri) he sticccerie<l In reaching and pilbg- 
ing a place called Askobrak, There is nothing in 
modem maps answering to this name, but there h only 
one jjlace of importance which would give opportunity 
for the capture of v-aluahle booty where near the 
position assigned to it by Mlm Hoidar (i, e,. eight 
inarches from Lhasa), and that place is Shigatze, It 
is, however^ impossible to arrive at any certainty in the 
klentificttion of Ibis early recortl of TilKtan invasion. 
The loss of his horses decided him *o return from this 
point,r whercvTJf it may have been» and he retired appar¬ 
ently unmolested, overtaking the remnants of His force 
on tlidr way hack and lonitmg a rendezvous at Guga, 
There is no diflkulty about Identifying Guga as Gartok 
on the opjier Indus, about eighteen marches (accord¬ 
ing to Ihe namiiive) from Matyid or I,ch. Tlie name 
Giugh La is still preserved in the fiass which cicrases 
tlie first range north of Gartok on the way to the 
mining district of Thok jalung. The expeditiou failed 


in its object, but it was not altogether durntroi^ 
There liad been^ but little fighting, and that little bad 
been near the oommeticement o£ the raid at Barmang, 
against a force of three thousand nicn sent by a 
Huidu Rai/' who arc mW to ha\‘c"fougbt with short 
knives. Tliis, as ^^ey Elias points out, appears to have 
bOT a Nepali^ force armed With kukris (the national 
weapon of the Gurkha) and not a Tibetan force. But 
the fight ^vas severe, and Mirza^ Haidar a brave 
young brother, wlio was cut to pieces —** w completely 
that each separate part of his cuirass and coat vras in 
the possession of some infidel.” The people of Guga, 
with true Tibetan complacence, received the broken 
and battered ^remains of, the frostbitten iuid starving 
force with all hospitalit)’. They fed them and kept 
them, and finally assisted Mira Haidar tojaiKAiSSSh 
f orce with whic h to hyry the wwtcrnjlistricis of tbdr 
own cQimrry . This is the earliest authwitKi record 
of any expedition into tiic souiliern regions of Tibet 
whidi can be said lo'^be’piXKluctivc of geographical 
information. . 




CHAPTER V 


Eifktitntk Ctmtmrj Exphratiani — Grtuitr—Capmckim 
ktgnki — Thtir Jiiuum at Lkax^ and tkar StrufSta — 
ykxmU InUffertntt — ptsideri—Btit^(dti~^lMt c/ tki 
JEttum — yoM tU 'PuUt—Hif ResidcHet at Lkata 

I N estimatmg tlK powlkm whi^ Lhasa liolds as 
*one of the great centres of the religious ^ world, 
it is necessary to realise the si^ificance of her 
ligious affinity .with Mongolia. The sort of affinity 
which is based on community of faith bridj^ over. 

> geographical space as nothing else bridges it Across 
Mongolia, from Mwidniria to the nortlieaslero border 
of Tibet, there intervenes a good tliousand Tni1« of 
more or less diffiailt and desert cowtry; btU ^ thon- 
sand miles is but a step when the way is a pilgrims' way. 
and faces are set towards Lhasa as the centre of reli¬ 
gions light. No power paramount in Mongolia would 
experience mucli difficulty in roching out its fingers 
to ' the Indefinite fringe of Tibetan bordethmd'j indi¬ 
cated by Tsatdsin and the Koko Nor re^on. Tlic 
acceptance of such a power by Mongolia would be a 
spiritual Introduction to Tibet, and with widt an 
introduction geogfraphical distances and physical diffi¬ 
culties would be found to diMpt^ with inar\clloti8 
rapidity. 
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Mongolia lias'assinitlatwl Buddhism from a very 
Kirlv period. Mongol power in China was 6rst hroken 
by a Buddhist lama, who founded the Ming <lynasty of 
Qiina in 1355 a. d. Siibs«iuaitly we find that a noted 
Mongol chief, Allan Khan, embraced Buddhism about 
the year 1570, and as the result of his successful raids 
into Tibet lie brought lamaist prisoners to the north, 
who intitxluccd lanuiism to the Tunie<l branch of his 
race. He reccivctl at his rourt one Bogila Soduara 
Gyamtso Khiiluktu. a notable lama of high degree, 
who is now represented by one of the great leaders of 
the Buddhist hierarchy who resides at Urga in north¬ 
ern Mongolia under the shadow of the Russian domi¬ 
nation. In the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Mongolia was hmioured by Uic selection of a Dalai 
Lama from amongst her infants, and by the time that 
tlic Ming d)*nasty^w'a5 replaced by the Manchu, and 
tlie Ordus Mongol tribes were established in the loop 
of the Hoang Ho River unilcr the suzerainty of China, 
the power of the Buddhist lama had grown para¬ 
mount. Probably there is at this lime more real 
honest dcvotiim to tlie faith of Buddhism amongst 
the rough and scattered herdsmen of the Mongolian 
steppes than there is in all Tibet put together. Toudi 
Lhasa, and all Mongolia to the borders of Manchuria 
will certainly respond, 

Mongol expeditions into Tibet from the northeast 
have been constant through all Asiatic history; but there 
is little detailed record of them, nor do they add much 
to our geographical knowledge. Trustworthy naira- 
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tiv€ o( Tibetan exploration (other than military expedi¬ 
tions) commences only with the seveniccntU century. 

Fnar Odoric of Ponlcnonc is said to have reached 
Lhasa from Catliay in 1328, and there api»cars to be 
substantial reason for bcUc% inp tlut he really was the 
first European to cross Til>et of wliom we have any 
record. But authentic information regrardin^ his jemr^ 
ncy is unobtainable, and we mitst content ourselves 
with according him the Itonour of being first in the 
Tibetan field. Tlic great Marco Polo never really 
cnteretl Tibet at all. although he crossed the Pamirs. 
In ilie seventeenth century the first great traveller of 
whom we have authentic record (and whose adven¬ 
tures have Ixren publialied in at least five European 
languages) was the Jesuit father .rVntonio dc Andrada. 
But the story of hit travels as we pf>s5ess it at present 
is unsatisfactory in many particulars. Tltc letters 
written in 1626 to his 8ui»crior, tlic Jesuit Cicncral 
Mirtio Vitellcsclii, give Inil scanty and confused details 
of a journey which apparently tcnninaieil at Tsaja- 
rang on the river Sutlej. It is diffiadt to reconcile Uie 
account of his explorations bey'ond ilie Manasarawar 
lake to Rudok, and thence to Cjithay and back, cither 
with the top<^raphy of Uic Tibetan litghlands. or with 
the exigencies of time that would be Tcqiiirc<l for such 
a journey. Tn spite of his liiilicrto prominent position 
as a pioneer in the field of .\siatic geography, An¬ 
tonio de .\ndrada must be regarded as but a doubtful 
authority. 

Tlic next recorded extdoration in Tibet is that of 



the Jesnit fathers Joliannes Grucber and Albert dc Dor- 
villc (which appears to be his correct name, although 
it ts usually written d Onnlle) in the years i66i and 
1662, We are indebted to llcrr R. Tronnicr for an 
exhaustive examination into the records of Uiis re¬ 
markable journey, published in the “ Berlin Zcitschrift 
der Gesdlschuft fur Ertikundc for itjtH, which hM 
been made with the object of giving the German Jesuit 
the place to which be appears to l»c entitled m geo¬ 
graphical history. He is clearly the first Europe^ 
who brought back a getiurae record of Tibet and Us 
people, and his journey was one of geographical dis¬ 
covery, for it was imposc<l. not by missionary xeal. but 
by the necessity of discovering a new route from Qiina. 
via Lhasa, to Europe. Tlic material xrom which an 
account of his travels is constructed arc his letters (of 
which one written from Rome m 1664 is by far the 
most important), a report by the Jesuit .Ath^ius 
Kirchcr (who published his sketches in his ** China 
Ulustrata*'), and a long lulian ** Rclazionc** by an 
unknown author, which appears to be an authentic 
account taken from the lips of the travellers themselves. 
De Dorville was a Belgian by birth, who had laboured 
for some years in the Chinese missionary field at 
Shansi, Throughout the journey he appears only is 
tl»e companion of Grueber. to whom alone we are in¬ 
debted for the astronomical iletcrmmations ami nirtes 
.which render this exploration mutable in geogi^ical 
annals. Dc Don.'illc died at Agra in i6d2, from the 
effects of the hardships involved in Uxc journey. 
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Grutber oHginalJy occupied the poitUioa of mathc- 
matical ttssisunt to the (Jdurt of Ptekin, but after the 
ticaih of the first einpcror of the Manchu dynasty 
(February, l66i) he ■^rccallcil to reedv^e instnic- 
iions from the General of the CJrflcr at Rtime,^* De 
Don'illc being cho«n to accotniiauy hiiiL Klacno, 
vvhich [winted the usual route J>etw«3j Europe anil 
Pektn, was then under blockade by the Dutch, and 
Grueber was instructed to discover a new route over' 
land. As a matter of fact, lie fijllowctt a very old one 
(the sarntj. or nearly the same, wliicb will be de- 
scribed at length in the narrative of the Jesuits Hue 
and Gobet), — one which has through all histork 
times connccieii Pekin witli the Chinese frontier town 
of Sining fa, and which, passing the great blue lake 
of nortlicastem Tibet (the Koko Nor), traverses ihu' 
successive mountain ridges of the Kuen Lun systciti, 
and surnwunting the Tang-la prommcnce, drops into 
the basin of the upper Bralmiaputra. It is a lung rood 
(with several altcrnaiivc loops), and a road which 
bristles with physical difficulties: but it is one of llie 
great pilgrim roiids of the world, and h connects, and 
has alwart ootmcctedi Uiasa more surdy with Pekin 
and Manchuria tiiaxi any existing route Has hitherto 
tiiikeil Duua with Indio, A comparison of existing 
records shows that Grueber reached Barantola (the 
Tartar name for Dmsii) in about tlirtc months from 
Sining fu, and that be adopted a westerly route, passing 
south llie Koko Not beftire traversing die rang« 
bordering Tsaidam. "iliis was tiicxi regarded as a 
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" new ” route, in ccrntnnlistinctinn to an " old route 
rntmin? more difcctly southwards fr.^ Siuiiig m via 
llie lacustrine sources of the Eoong Ho River- Recent 
explorations howd-ur lend to prove that there are 
many routes between Stning fu and Lhasa, Smee 
Hue and Galict suceccdcd tn readiing Lhasa by mtuh 
the sajnc route whidi had been adopted by Grueber, 
sevend modem tTavcHers have crossed the ranges wuiii 
of Tsai dam. and have atlcmiited lu rftflch Lhasa citl^er 
by the old " route (via the sources of the Hoan^ Ho) 
or by those more westerly routes which citltcr directly 
trav^ the Tang-la divide or flank it rni iht west. It 
senns probable that the most, direct and the most fre¬ 
quently travcrsetl route is that followed by Hoc ajul 
Gabct in the winter timet when the affluents of the 
Mu ussu (or Di-cliu) are frozen^ and present no se¬ 
rious obstacle. At Urasa Groeber took observations 
for latitude (which he places about half a degree too 
far south), anil made skeidics which have reim> 
duetd by Kireher. He abo set alwul the discovery of 
A new rctute to India. From Lhasa to India wa* a 
journey of one or two months (Gnabcr speaks oC oric 
month' but Kircber makes it two. which ts the marc 
probable if Agra was the ternimus)* crossing a htgli 
range (Langur) at four days* Journey from Llmsii. 
Herr Tronnicr ideniihes this with the Himalayas gen¬ 
erally: but it will probably be safe to assume that it is 
the range which larders the Vent Tsanpo on iltc 
south {now known os tlie Kambar). on tlic direct 
highroad to Gyanglsc. or to N^epal via Shigtitre, 
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Fraro Kali, on Uif Nqpal frontier* they readied ihc 
capital. Khatmandii, m etcvcn days (Tronriicr)* Here 
tiiiey were wdl rccci\Td; aiui il i* one ai ilie most 
mtcresting facts about this etrly cernnection tiet^vccn 
Lliasa and India titat Kejjal, «|uafiy with TiJjet, was 
open, not only to European travellers, but to Otristian 
missionanes, who cataliUsIicd at Patau (near Klial- 
mandu) a mission whidi fin* many 3^r8 fortneil a 
connecting^ link between Christian cenircs m Lhasa 
and India. From Nepal Grudier’s journey lias l>cai 
traced by Markham tlirougli Molihari (tlicn a Mogul 
town on the Indinn fttuitier) lo Patna, Dlnapur, Oe- 
nares, and AgrA^ where Dc Dorville died, aged only 
ihirty^nme years. TIic two travdlcri readied Agra 
in March. 1662 (having crossed the Himalayas at tlic 
worst time of tlie ycar]f; and as they started frmu 
Pekin in April, t6GT, the jonmey had taken them 
exactly eleven mrmiJis. as Grueber hiiTtaclf states. 
Gnzeber's observationa for latitude in India exhibit 
a general mean error of about (or half a ilcgrtes), 
ami if we attribute this error to a defect in Ids mslru- 
mciit, and apply a oorrespondiog correcliou to all bis 
obsenrattems, the r«ulis are neither discordant nor jnoc* 
curate, considering the nature of the mstrument he 
used, — on astrolabe with certain attaebments nesv to 
tlie science of lliose tiroes. CrtielierV joiimcy through 
Tibet must ever l)e reckoned a remarkahte geograiihiad 
ariiievetncnL Now that the general tnimpeiy nature of 
Lhasa*s " mysteries " is fully recogniued. It Is well to be 
renunded by bis atory dial two ceniurles and a italf 
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tteE were no m)-Mcries. Tibet (like Nepnt) open 
to tlie European equally wth the i\siBtie travdler. 

Gruchet fitmlly rcachwl Kontc t)ic Sinil (rat- 
tier of Imfia by wav of Makran. PetsLi. ami Smyrna 
(which was in iRelf’a (oorocy o£ remarkable intcT«a). 
anil he subsequenUy made an allempt to reach Chnia 
via Asia Minor and Bokhnra. This venture was un¬ 
successful, owing to the disturbed condition of ^Ista 
at that period, lie died in 1680, at the age of fifty- 
seven. 

Tlie cotnmcncctncnt oi the ci|ht€<nlh cemury wit¬ 
nessed more direct commimicoiii>n hetwem Tibet and 
Europe than has ever existed either t)efcre or ainee. 

It seems strange now to recall the fact tJmt for thiny- 
eight years a Qiristian miBSion existed in the very 
capital itself, inaintaining, it b tnic, but a precarious 
existence, bnt never wanting for witnesses to tlw Qiris- 
tian faith. Tills Capnehio mission practically died a 
natttral death in the year 1745 » broken* 

hearted Orario della Pennn di BiUi (tbe Livin^lone 
of Tibet) breathed his last; altiumgli abrandi inissitMt 
near Khatmandu continued in active operation as Ute 
as 1768. and only dlsapi>eared with the Gurl^ revo¬ 
lution- SwTcly no tale oi missionary enterpriae winch 
ever was told m this sstirld is more stirring ^d >nore 
paiiictic than the story of the Capariim missions as 
given to us by the Graham Sandberg in his 

recent luiok, " Tlic Exploration of Tibet," 

As early as tyot Catholk missionaries were on the 
borders ol nodhcanteni Tilwt (under the jurisdiction 
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of didt Ronian Catliolk bialiop of PcUjn)* ajiti lo toudi 
with oertaio Christiana, who were in all prohabiiinr 
remnams of those Nestorian Christian oonnntuittiei 
of njcdiarval times vvhidi once spread iar and wide 
throngliout the highlands oi central Asia; hut it was 
not till 1708 that four Capucihn friars sianc<l from 
KcjiaJ (limTUg founded the miwion station jiear Kliflt* 
niandu) and boltHy matte dieir way via Gynngtsc to 
Lhasa. One of tlte foor was Father Qrario delU 
Pciinx Here they were welt eno^igh reemed, and 
they «t about their work tuimbty and inoffensively/* 
meeting with no great snccess. Bui the enterprise was 
iKit wdl supported. The missionarici were reduced 
almost 10 starvation, and maintaincfl their existence 
by writing begging Ictiers to ihdr brethren at vjkricHa 
stations. In 1711 the minion was perforce abandoned, 
and the whole Iwdy of Tibetan and Nepalese mis- 
Bionarica wxrc concentraJed at the Frendi setiltancnt 
of Oiandemagttrc in India, Subsef|uait re|>rescnia- 
tions made at Rome, how'cvcf, by Father Dmninko tie 
Fane were succeaiiful, and Uit niTssion was revived. 
Twelve priests were allocated to the Tibetan mission, 
of whom four were to be at Lliasa, two at Drogu- 
gne *' in the jrrovince of Takpo, two in Nepal, and 
mt at Chanclemagorc anil Patna, Once again did 
Ormcio della Penna return to the acene of his former 
lalMurs, This was early in and from that time 

till July* I733i the aolitarj- little outpost of the great 
army of Roman Catltolic missions maintained its 
chesiuemi exbtence, ttl amstani danger frnra thu hofr- 
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of the people, who were ever ready to auribute any 
disaster that oceurred in their dty to the devto of 
Uk missionaries. Vet it was under-tlte proteenon of 
the Gyalpp (Misrani;) and of the Grand ljuna, who 
issued pt^missive decrees .in its favour, stai^ on 
velluw satin, with the confirmatory seal of the Cel«t.al 
Emperor. Ten years after the re-estahlishment of the 
mitsiao a Uttle church and mission house were c^ 
pletid. Md at the opening ceremony eleven ChnWa^ 
(ehtelly natives of Nepal) were present. Della 
Penna stales that the new cstablislimcnt was even vis- 
ilcfl by the Grand Lama oC LIusa, and he further 
asserts llial an leaving their house the tioly man ex- 
daimed. “ Your God is in truth a preat God.'* But the 
old trouble arising from >vant of financial support was 
ever with them, and the Jesuit community >vu 5 c%*er 
against them. In 17^9 “stan-ation once again con¬ 
fronted the worlds, of whom two only were left m 
Tibet, namely, Graiio della Penna and Gioachino da 
San Anatolia." It appears that ilie Gyalpo actuaUy 
offered to provide for them., and suggoied that they 
should diargc medical fees forfsuch practice as they 
hail among the people, This^suggcfition was declined 
on principle. Tltc misaonarics would not receive 

charity from non-Chnstians, 

Between 1739. and 1733 pdit'eal trouhles snpCT- 
vened, and the enmity of the priestly a™! maginan 
clas.se$ was renewed. Delias Penna’* health (afur 
twenty years of inisitonary work In Tibet) began to 
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give away, luid lie finally persnailetl by Itis oom- 
panian to leave Uiasi for NrpaL At Khatmandu he 
promptly imprisonwJ, but he was subsequently 
released, and for two years more i (after being joineit 
by Father Gioachino) be carried on mbrion worb lu 
Nepal under cojuparalivdy favourable auspices; for 
the kmg, who had first imprtsonnl him, afterwariU 
gave the missionaries considerable encouragement 
from politica! motives. The Capuchin fathers of the 
so-tnlled '"Tibdiaji mission” liad by this time been 
rcflvjced to three, net tme of whotn was really fit 
lor active service. Driven to desperation, Orajdo 
ilclla Penna set out for Rome to plead hk own 
cause and outwit the tacit foes of the niisaion, — the 
Jesuits, Hk modest record of work acconplkhed 
during twenty-five years of service included the l>ap- 
tism of 2,587 infanta, and a Email cosiipany of Dirislian 
converts (Ncpaicse. Tibetans, and Chinese), number¬ 
ing about forty in all It was a scanty harvesE, but 
nc%*crtheles5 it rtnisct! the j^lousy of the Jesuit Order, 
wlu) urged their claim to tlie Tibetan field on the 
groumk of priority io exploralicm* The dedsiiKJ of 
the Vatican was ei'cntually fpvtn against ihcni, but 
not before the Jesuits had cjcspatched an agent of their 
own to CTicjuife Into tlic working of the Capuchin 
missions and to discredit them as far as possible. Tilts 
agent was TppoUto Dcrideri, who thus first appcatu on 
the field as a Tibclan ejtpTorer, T>«idcri entered Ttlid 
Ity Ladak, and, as be was someiiiitig of an ohser^'cr and 
a writer, w^c bat e some most interesting records from 
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his pen of ^hc nature of lli€ now wcQ-known route to 


It ti unfortunnte that m the history of gepgrap^i- 
icnl exploration we stiould be so dqicntiail on the 
records of the few who write rather than of ihe 
tjwny wlu> observe. Coo^'ikrine: the number of eiln- 
cated Europeans who viailnl Uiasa in liie ear!y years 
of.',the rigliteentli centtuy. niuJ who knew d\e Tibc^na 
as no otic knows them now, we Itavc strangely little 
informalJon concerning the country or Its ixoplc, 
Desideri w:i5 one of die writers. The route from 
Kashmir (Srinagar) to Ldt wa* that part of his 
journey which unpressCd him most The greater 
part of the road is along the flanks of the loftiest and 
most awful moimtnmt and m which there is ooilinarily 
not found sufficient space for one man to pass by 
anatber/' Desidert atul hU companion (Manod 
I'>c>'rc) natiaincd eight weeks at Lch. and in August, 
lyij* resumed dieir iravels castwardi It secirts pretty 
certain that they passed through Taahigang on the 
[jidufl, but beyond that llicir route s^s douhiiuK It 
is probalilc lhal they passed by the regular Leh-Pekin 
route cn-cr the aisriam La to Shiisilze, Gyangtse, and 
so to Lhasa, which place they reached in March, 1716, 
seven months after leaving Leh, Natnrally tlwre wai 
some Uttle friction at first bciweat ihe Jesuit Desideri 
and the Capuchins, whom he Imd ewne to report upon: 
Iml fmaUy all differences of opimoniwere smoothed 
ovCTf anti they lived together ui one common bondtof 
Chrisrian brotherhocKb Dcsideri prolonged Im stay in 
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Til«t for five ycarm until tic was ordtr^ home by 
Pope Clement m i 7 ^u Meanwhile be had shown 
much more geographical cnierprise than the worthy 
Capuchin missionaries, for he had visited many of the 
most luiefestiiig' place* smitlicastera Tibet- U hctt 
Ite arrived in Rome he at once drew up the clahi! of 
the Jesuits for precedence In Tibet, being cqiposed by 
FcUcc da Moniccchio, who a<lvocated the cause of the 
Capuchins. Finally judgment wtu given (in tyjz) ht 
favour of the latter, and diortly afierwards Dcsidcri 
died, it b suggested, from ehngnn at the result 
of the decision; but this seems hardly probable, if 
Destderi's character is to be estimated from hU own 
friendly relations witlt Ute Capuchin failicrs during 
bU stay at Ltiasa. 

For seven years (from 1733 to 1740) the Uiasa 
mission was aljandoned, nut a Capuchin monk Ijcing 
Itfc in Tibel or (Utterly) in Kcpal But the represen- 
tatiotiB njadc at Rome by that valiant old missionary 
Delia Penna at last had effect* and the Pope him¬ 
self was interested in the rei'iv'al !of the mUsioru In 
1738 Orazio ddU Penna and nine Capudiin brethren 
started for the bearing wiili them presenu from 
the pope of Rome to the DaUi l^ma- Amongst them 
was Cassiano Bcligatli ila Maccrata, who subsequently 
piwed lumself to be the most literary, if m>i the most 
capable, member of the whole Tiltetan miasiom It is 
Irum bis peri lluit we get by far the most interesting 
narrative of the Journeys of the Capucliiii misstonatic** 
and the most detailed accounts of the manners and 
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tuswim ol the people, albrit we get but little val^le 
BKgTuphieal infommlion. Tie siory »s wid by Sand' 
berg Is '' RevLsta Geografica Italiana, 

Flormcc. iq02. Tlvc patty n^htd Paina in Decan¬ 
ter, 1739. and there pickcil tip the veteran Gioachi^ 
with w-Jnim they contmueti the jonmey to N’cpal. So 
litile do we know even tiotv of the N^epal approadics. 
that Bdig5ttti*s tuuralive of «lt hundred and Sixty^ 
four years would still \k of leal geographical v'alue 
tnuld we ouly idrtUtfy the places lie mentions cii roiirc- 
But tJiis is imposslhlt At KhaUnandu {nm,* the 
capital of Nepal ttim a provmml town) they te- 
mainca tUl the rainy season of 1740 had paased, when 
it is siiiil ** the king suffered them to depart, * and they 
siarteil northeastward for Lhasa, Tlielr journey seems 
to luiee been painfully slow. It » indce'l difficult to 
acemmt (or the time that was taken over its sttccesstve 
stages, unless we assume that the party (now reduced 
to seven) was occupied wath missionary work as they 
went. There is no difficidty in foUmving their route 
Ihrougti Kuti (tlie frontier town of Nepal, ihrougli 
which all merchandise passes even now) to the valley 
>]( Uinoi tile great monastery of Sokya Jong, and 
CyangS which dtey reached on December ts* im 
having left Kiiaitnandu on October I. 

Beligatti’s descrlptiofl of methods of travel; of tlie 
miseries expcricncetl at high elevatbns t of Uw 
naev of the mole drivers; tlie pig-hcail*dnc*a of tte 
local aiitliorilies; the intense cold (U was winter): 
the want of fuel; and *>1 bnspiialify on the pail of 
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TilMftsma gtaicraliy, — raiglii ap|jly to ihc Tibet of to* 
day> Nothing appears to tnoi'e In Tibet, and Beligatti'a 
experiences wrmtd he those of any rnodeni Enropean 
who trod the some route now. It is a natrativc of 
more than passing interest, and must have deligiited 
tlic licart of its dIsco\erer, Signor Bklagnaght^ who 
found it in lire EUiUoteca Comnnale at Maceraia (Bcli- 
gattis native tou*n) a year or two ago. 

BcJigalti"? description of Gyangtse might i\ave been 
written by the sp^al correspondent with Sir Franh 
Youngbusband’ft tnissioii; but tJiere is addeil thereto 
an account of a certain weird Tilictan ceremony which 
no member of tjie late mission ever bad the oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing It was the burning of <7 tnrma 
(the iorma. sacrifice) on die fourth or fifdi day of the 
new* moon. 

From the fusileers who headed tlie procession, to 
tlte cymbal and tambourine beating monks, the " choir 
master/' dm medicine man. the dancing Kg'aramha 
(**w^ho danced bke lunatics"), the pantomimic haU, 
the incense-bearers, and the tnrma itself, we have the 
whole gnotesiiuc sliow vividly rlepicted. The turma 
was a cone ot paste tricked out witli coloured butter, 
which was finally deposited on a tripod in front of the 
temple. Here rites were performed before h, and 
grain offered to it: hymns were sung, and further 
invocations and libations poured forth. 

Finally it was kicked ovtr by the Ngaramha; the 
fnsilccts dbdiarged their blunxlcrbusses. and the eere- 
mony broke up conFummente c ordine," And 
yet some of the worihy Oithclic fathers have traced 
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point* of reseiobiatia between Tiljefan ceremony and 
that of Ronief 

On the 27th of Dcconijcr the imssiemarica «arted 
frtjin Gyangtse and trod the now* wclI'^Joiowo rotsie 10 
Nagame Jong and the Yero Tsanpo. At ^fagart 4 e 
they tdi U5 of the famous Samding mtmasl^ry and tht 
Dorjc Pagmo, — the abbess who is vcnemtwl ocariy 
as rnucti as the Dalai t-ama* and is the cmly Tibetnn 
hdy pennUttt! to ride in a palanfiuin. In Bdi- 
gattrs time her morals wnere not rcpnoatli, 

but her sanctity did not seem to be impaired thetebye 
From Nagartsc over the Kambada to the Brahma* 
putra and Lhasa, tliere is nothing new now to be lold 
about the route. Tltcy crossed the river in a boar^ 
as tlte bridge was even then recksmed unsafe. ^ the 
boat being navigated by means of a ** pulley attached 
to a tojje iiretchcd across the river, even as our engi¬ 
neers navigated it a sltort time ago. 

At Lhasa the Capuchin fathers rtsunterJ their old 
quarters* whidr appear to liave h«*n preserved* The 
Capuchin friars were welcomed by all ll»c chief Oiasa 
ofRdats, induding the Gyalpo (icing L the Kaltms, and 
the Cliincse Amban* It must be ntmembercd that 
since 1720 Tibet had been formally annexed to China, 
Th^ were even honoured by an invitation to duw 
with the king's son* and it is dear that they wem 
cm the most friendly terms with many oi tlte lending 
lamas of the city. BcUgarti's narnuive il of pccnliar 
interest where he gives us a detailed acrtnmt of Tibetan 
religious ceremonies amt court functionSj and an Ul* 
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»ight into the inner life of Tibet at least a century and 
a half earlier than lliat ohuined by the apney of our 
own native ejcpbrcra, which were regarded as alto* 
gether new loilie work! when tliey were first publialicd. 
Tl»c general accuracy of his narrative has been most 
fully oonfinned by these later reporfs, and it is cer¬ 
tainly extraoniinary that for so long a pcriotl after 
tlie final collapse of the Tibetan mission such a veil 
of ignorance should have again been drawn over Lhasa 
and its people as that which has lately been disturbed 
by a mission of a very different nature. Amongst 
other ceremonies he describes the procession at the 
Moulam festival (which is officially recognised as a 
period of prayer lasting twenty-three days, but which 
is in reality a time of licence and excitement)* iluring 
whidi many^of the most weird and fantastic perform¬ 
ances for which Tibet is famous are rehearsed in full¬ 
est pantomime. It commenced on the sixth day of the 
new year (f. aist of February, 174*). BcHgatti’s 
time, and tlic Capudiins were enabled to watch the 
pTXKccdings through their intimacy with that some- 
wliat disreputable personage,** the father of llic then 
Dalai Lama, whose home overlooked the great square 
where the.Central Temple and tlie Labmng buildings 
arc situated. In short, throughout hU narrative tlie 
worthy father is much more concerned with llie 
strange processions and the extraordinary antics of 
the Tibetan priesthood than he is with tlie records of 
his own mission — ab( 3 it which he tells us very little 
indeed. It appears, liowcver, that the veteran Father 
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'Gtoadimo ww dwpatdial to Rome in 1741 to report 
the saJe of the mission, and that wilhn (our 

months of tbdr arrival opposition and even perseention 
cmnmcnctd. The Tibetan priesthood were onttiraay 
4mKieoiii«k:. aiwl they «.*cre alarmed at the favour 
shown to the mission hy the hitherto faithfid Kii^ 
Mulwatig- (or Mtwang') and others in high pbees, 
Tmatly they invaded the king*i palace m ttmss£ ami 
resorted to threats and invective. This was quite 
enougli for the king, who declared at once against die 
mission, and caused many of the converts to be fiogge^ 
Matters continued to grow worse ami worse, until in 
174a Utree o! tlic fathers (including Edigaili) re¬ 
turned to Nepal. The valiant old FaOier Frefett Della 
Penna, although atfecbled by years and labour, rtill 
held <wi at his post; and it was not till April 20, 174$* 
that he was finally cotnpdlcd to acknowledge himsdf 
bcaien, and resolved to abandon the mJasion. It broke 

his licarL 

“As his hopes departed for ever, so the man al¬ 
ready and almost at once began to fade and die, 
Itclxddmg themselves hedged in on every side, they 
dccidc'l to depart, bo much the more as th^ w^ 
assured that the king Irad ordniuett titat no Other mis- 
sionartes were to be pcmutied to cross the frontier, 
arul that he workeil to make tlelays till the prefect — 
already (ailing ihttnigh advanced age and the fatigues 
of thirty-three years of mission work (of which twenty- 
two had been pnsscii in Tibet) — sltmild Iw dlca<U in 
order dmi he might then bntiish the others. Evcniu- 
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route trtiivcrsts anti the lietcrminatbo of the posrtioo 
of certain townA said to have been fixed astronora-^ 
icai observations, Swh places as Lhasa and Baung 
are from thirty to sixtj' roiies in error in latitude, and 
it seems probable that hearsay evidence Kipplcmented 
by conjecture liad a good deal mort: to do with the 
conslniction of these early charts than any more MCt 
process of Burveymg. Even in D'Aqsnllc's map it is 
diffktiU to rocognise mod«ro names. Lhasa ts indi- 
caied only by “ Poutab " (Potala), the hHl on wHkh 
stands the palace of the Dalai Lama. The Indus is 
mistaken for the Ganga (Ganges), but the g«veni! 
ctmree of the Tsanpo River and the existence of tiic 
Central Lake r^on are sliow’n dearly iWJgh. 

Whilst the Capuchin missions were still in existence, 
between the years 1723 and 1736 one of the most 
remarkable journeys in Tibet ever made by any Euro¬ 
pean was made by the Dutchman Samuel Van de 
Putte. whose father was a vice-admiral of Zealand. 
He originally left Holland Jor a three years’ temr with 
a Iriend. but his love of advaUurc carried him far 
beyond his original progrannoe. It carried hi« wWt 
a caravan front Aleppo to Ispalian, and from Ispalon 
to India. In India he adopted tire dress of a native, 
and extended his toor fur several years before be 
finally crossed the Himalayas into Tibet- We have 
the evidence of one of tint Jesuit fathers (hat he was 
an oteellenl Tilsctan sdiolar and the friimil of some 
of the leading lamas. Tlw lenileney of ihe European 
to " come to stav" was not at that lime fully under- 
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atly, the king Uavmg grartced them [lermtsuinn 
preach only on conduion that they should dcdare the 
Tibetan religion to abound in goodne$& and perfec¬ 
tion, they determined to start even at once." The sad 
UtUe party of three reached the misskm hospice at 
Fatan (Khaintfuidu) In Nepal on the 4t1i of June, 
Six weeks later the broken-hearted old diief Delta 
Perma hreathed his last. He was sixty-five years old, 
and he liail laboured 10 the end. He rests in a little 
Cliristfan cemetery which once existed at Khatmandn, 
bui now is absolutely unrecognisable Not even the 
site of it is known. The mission in Nepal bated tlD 
I76 Bj and disappeared at tlie time of the Gurkha 
revolution. Beligatti died in *785 at Maccrata, hii 
birthplace. The old hero Oraxio delta Btauna (like 
Livingstone) rests b p^ce on the field of liattle. 

Geographically we leam little from the investtga- 
tiotis of the Capudun montgu The early oittiines of 
Tibetan geography were filled in, liut very indifferently 
compared to those of early liistory. Under iiutrur- 
tion from the Jesuits the lamas of Tibet ttajuired a 
rmigii itlea of map-making and sirrveying, and Uuqr 
set alsout after their fashion* providing a general map 
of the whole country for the Emperor Kang-lic of 
Chino* Rough and inaccurate os these early maps arc, 
they arc of oonsiderable value ns first maps. From 
the fbta preserved in them D/\nviik"» Atlas wws pub¬ 
lished ia 1733. and they .still formed the basis fi>r tfw 
majiping of Tibet when Klaproth Issued his map in 
1814; but there it not nuicJi in iliem beyond rough 
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stood in the iLast- NtJt only Tibd* but tlic Irrtntter 
countries of India on tlic northwest* Aighatwstan, Per¬ 
sia* and Baluchistan, were equally open to ibe Euro¬ 
pean adventurerp who obtained something more than 
mere formal rigfit of way as a foreigner in the emm- 
try* He was received with courtesy and 
TIjc objection to the incursiCFn of “ foreign devils ’’ is 
comparatively modem. Two hundred years ago the 
same freedom was accorded to the EuTC|>can to tread 
the forbidden tands of the East* as we ourselves tiave 
ever offered to the Asiatic in the West* 

Van de Futte remained in Lhasa apparently as wi 
honotired guest, and when he fmally adopted the cos¬ 
tume of a mandarin and aconmiKUiicd a deputatjoo 
of lantas to the Court of Pekin, lie was apparently as 
wed received in Oiina as he liad been in TibeL The 
route he took was afterwards followed by the Abb^ 
Hue, and will lie described further on. On his return 
to IJmsa he w'as regnrrled almost as a sarnt+ on account 
of the purity of his life. He subsequently recrossed 
ihe Himalayas, anti reached IntU,a in time to l>t an eyc*^ 
wtiness of the sack of I>clfu by Nadir Stiali. No more 
tlirilluig story of iravel ?md adventure wuld be told 
ilian that which would record the experiences of this 
olwervant Dutchman, if only there svas a story to tclL 
But utifortunately the accumulation of notes and man- 
uscripla which containeii the history of bis wanderings 
was destroyed at liis death. He died in Batavia, when 
m» lus way home in 1^45, and he desired in Ills whl 
that all his papers (which had been written in a cypher 
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only intcUigibk lo hiiwlf) should be burnt. Doubt¬ 
less^ he was afraid fas Sir Ocmenls Markhairiji^sug- 
gests in his wSunt of this great traveller) that an 
iraproper use might be made of records unrevwed and 
unpublished by liinvsdf* and bo the geographical world 
iiS rendered tnfiniicty Use [Kxirer by the low of know^ 
ledge gained at first hntid by a most trustworthy 
observer. A sketch map which he left of a part of 
southern Tibet on the borders of Nepal shows roughly 
lilt portion of the Kuii pass leading from Nepal into 
Tibet, and the course of the Anin River, both impor¬ 
tant in view of our my mcomplttc knowlcdge^of the 
Tibeto-Nepalese frontier. The loss of his ]ou^ U 
irreparable. 
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Mistvm and Polity >?f W^rnn /fasting P^gldr 
XwU fi^Shigahd^Ikirrtption of tht Connttj and of 
Gyanifit^^raftiea ky Iht Ttshu 73 #"^ di- 

tpaUhd by fVarrtn Hattinit^Bis IttUrjifOf fbt 

Infanl Tahu Lama 

HE first English missioB W Tibet was in 1774. 



± when Grorge Bc^c. a Bengal civilian, was 
deputed by Warren Hastings to visit the caidtaU of 
Bhutan and Tibet with a view of opening up friendly 
relations and promoting trade Ijctwecn Bhutan and 
India. No happier selection of an etivoy coujd ijavc 
been made, for Bogle carried out hta mission with tact 
and dctcrminalkm, and established a basis for mutual 
undcrstand'mg bettteen India and those countries of 
her northern bortlerland which should have been last' 
ing, and should have ended fn the establishment of 
free mtcrcommunication. Birt the enlightened policy 
of Warren Hastings has never been popular in India, 
and this important sphere of British influence has been 
forgotten for a full century, The s^ds of a good 
understaniling which were sown by Bogle never sprang 
to full maturity, and, mdcttl, so deeply did the shadow 
of forgetfulncis dose over his pToccedings tliat U was 
with some diflkulty, and only by patient reference to 
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joiinuilsi, oflidttl despatches, and private correspoad- 
cnccr that Markham rescued the recorrds from ubscurity 
and puJblislied an account of the misaiort m 
Fmm his account we learn tliat Bogle (acoompanleil 
by Df, Hamihon) followed the same mote from lodia^ 
via Buxa and Piinaka (the capital of Bhutan) to Tibet* 
that was subsequently attempte*! m 1863 by a BHttsU 
force vrlikh failed to pendralc farther than a few 
marches into the Himalayas. 

Tlie Parchu affluent of the Chindiu River leads up¬ 
wards to the dividing line between Bhutan and Tibet 
from Pare, the capital of western Bhutan. The pass 
is certainly not a difhrult one, but we Have no record 
of its exact height From tlie pass the road drops into 
the upper valley of tlic Ammo Chu* leading to Piri 
(or Pari-jong), where our troops wdth Yoimglius- 
band's mission were quartered. This position is 
abundantly “bare* bleak, and uncomfortable." says 
Bogk. From Pari (or PHari) fort (14*200 feet) 
Lljc atcciu runs northward to the mam ivater part¬ 
ing where the Tang la (13,760 feet) marks the pas¬ 
sage across the backbone of the eastern Himalayas, 
1 logic says little or nothing about this crossing, which 
apparently was not formidahlc enough to attract his 
a Item inn. Almost overshadowing the pass is the giant 
Clmmuliri, a magnificent .^uow-ljound peak* w^hkb ever 
farmed the central point of interest in the rcstrieted 
Dhutancse Tanclscafie during the campaign of 1S65-- 
66, One of the lines of advance into Bhutan during 
ib.iL campaign followed the refute taken by Bogle* 
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abo%*e which towers Uic cloud-nTCithcd peak ot 
Qiumulari 

Bogle’s mtssioa to Tibet is of peculiar inlcrcsi for 
two reasons: First, because he is cjnc of the few 
Englishtncn who have lived in the country and asso¬ 
ciated sufficiently long with Tibetans to become an 
authority on the idiosyncrasies and characteristics of 
the people. Bogie was an excellent observer, and pos¬ 
sessed tlic rare faculty of adapting himself to tlic man¬ 
ners and Itabits of his hosts, as well as the capability of 
^ring something of their outlook on the world out¬ 
side Tibet, appreciating their views and to a certain 
extent sympathising with them. Seldom infked, in 
these later days, does any explorer ever study the moral 
attitude of a strange’branch of humanity with such 
patience,, or with the advantage of so close a contact 
as diat possessed by Bogle. To this day, after a Imn- 
<lred and thirty years, he is to us the first and best 
English authority on the inner social life of the people, 
— a life which is essentially the same now as it was 
a htmdretl and thirty years ago. Secondly, Bogle’s 
route from the head of the Qiurabi \'alley to Gyangtse 
has become familiar in connection with Colonel 
Yoonghusbond’s mission, for it is tlie route which that 
mieion followed. 

Markham’s ** Tibet gives so good a summary of 
the events and cimnmtanccs of Bogle's mtssioa that it 
is hardly necessary to do more than refer to a few of 
its main features. The plains of Tibet, over which he 
passed« a iter crossing tlic Tibetan frontier, arc de- 
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scribed as covered wtih gravelly sand, producing noth¬ 
ing but some tufts of withered grass w'hich afforded 
a scanty subsistence to herds of cattle. The slopes of 
the western hills were perfectly bare; “they appeared 
like rocks over which the sand and stones had been 
heaped, leaving here and Uicrc the sharp points jutting 
ouL Beyond them could be seen the high mountains 
in the Oemijong country “ (the Tibetan name for 
Sikkim), " among which I fancy is the snowy hill seen 
from Dinapur and oilier plains in BcngaL For sev¬ 
eral days the countiy bore the same bleak and barren 
aspect answering to Churchiirs description: 

Far ai Uie eje can reach no tree fa aacn. 

Earth clad la ntsact acoma the liTely green.* 

The plain cause of this pot'crty of soil is that God 
Almighty has so ordered it; but a much more ingeni¬ 
ous reason may be drawn from the following esreum- 
sUnces.” Bc^e tlien describes the Tibetan method 
of making their fires and cooking their food with 
cow-dung gathered from the fields: but whether be 
conskJered that the consumption of this matcnal 
for fuel deprived the fields of their natural manure 
ami so left them barren and unprofitable is not quite 
clear. 

Bogle’s journey was token late in October, and at the 
elex’ation of eleven thousand feet there b nothing left 
of the green of agriculture above the surface so late in 
the year. “ We arrived at Tunno, our next stage, 
about three o’clock,** If Tunno is the same as Turner’s 
Tcuna (or Tuna) this wtS only a twelve to fourteen 
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mile maixli; and yet Bogle iunnd his sen'Ants so tired 
that they had to be ‘'brought home on pcasanu' 
bacScs/‘ The names of ptaces are not to be depended 
on over such a length of time as has dapped since 
Bogle's and Turner's missions. Moreover^ Bogle 
fotmd the whole oountrj' devastated as far as Gyangtsc. 
but he does not say to wliat (his was due. He had to 
procure ** cow-tailed bullocks ” for hi» fojiowcis to 
ride, and thereby olfended ilxcir Hindu prejudicea. 
By " cow-tailed bullocks " tve niay presume that the 
ordinary hulhxdc of die couniry is indicated in oonlra'' 
distinction to the bushy-tiiiled ^'ak. Our i^d next 
day led us along the banks of the lake called Sham diu 
Felling, It is fed by n large mineral stream which 
issues out of the side of a moimtam and extends about 
eighteen miles from north to south. It was half fmtm 
over and well stocked with wild ducks and geese. We 
also met with some hares and a dtick of antelopes, 
besides a herd of wild animals called '' kyang^'' resem¬ 
bling an 315 S,'' '* A stream of water falls from the 

Sham chu into the Cato chu Lake, which extends about 
ten miles cast and west, and anotlier stream runs from 
it northward." This is the KaJwa-uo of modem maps, 
near whidi stands tlie town of KaJwa Sliar. " We kept 
close to this stream for several dayst it falls into (he 
Tsanpu Shigatze.. turning many miles on its way,” 
" There arc also Mveral bridges on tfits river, but very 
<liflfercnt from the wooden ones we met with among 
the moimtams. They are wohs, wdlh breaks or open^ 
irtgSi to let (he water through^ which ore covered with 
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planks or large flags.*" AU this gives a very Cair idea 
ol the nalurc of tiic long, narrow curving valley of tlic 
Nyang chu, whtifl) connects the pass of Taiig la (at 
t)>e l)cad of the.Chumbi valley) with Sliigatze on the 
Ycni Tsanpa It falls gradually and gently to tlie 
Tsanpo |.(upper Brahmaputra), offering no obstacles 
to the movements of troops. Bare and desolate in the 
late autumn and winter, it has dearly alwa3rs been 
cultivable to some extent in summer, when the green 
crops which subsequently furnish grain for the mills 
must give a very different aspect to the scenery. There 
Is indcetl nothing more remarkable in the way of con* 
trust than the hare dust-covered yellow plains of the 
highlands adjoining India in the winter and the almost 
brilliant effect of luxuriant cultivation in summer. It 
IS the same in Baluchistan as it is in Tibet in spite of 
the great difference in altitude. Kanmur (Khangmar) 
is the most important point cm the route, for there arc 
good iKMises at Kltangmar with a caravanserai and'a 
temple. Also there were a few willows in Bogle*s time 
which may still survive as the first trees encountered 
after leaving the Chnmbi valley. There is a cross- 
route to Lhasa from Khangmar which is shorter than 
the Gyangtse route, but it involves 5c\'cnil fonnidabte 
passes. .After passing Khangmar there is a distinct 
improvement in the chanuder of tlie country. Tlie alti¬ 
tude falls to thirteen thousand five hundred feet, and 
U»c river is niaile use of for irrigation. The valley 
widens, cvndcnccs of cultivation are abundant, and hot 
springs Imrst from the ground some three and a luUf 
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miles beyond ilic town. Ii waa here that Bogle lodged 
in a lionse ** wliich l^d lately changed ita inliabitanis* 
Of fifteen persons who formerly lived is it every one 
had died last year of the small-pox,” At Dudukpai 
(possibly the ChafigTa of modem Bogle re¬ 

marks the dieerful aspect of the village sccnciyv^ 
willows planteti all about, and the people ” busy huild- 
mg and stademg their straw and singing at thttr 
work." Twetily-fotir miles from Khatigraar U the 
town of Cyangise (modem), or Gionsu (Bogle anil 
Turner), a large lovvn standing on the right bank of 
the Nyaugehu, in a broad and open valley full of white- 
walled villages, and commanded by a castle pictur¬ 
esquely clinging to the face and summit of a Steep 
and lofty rock above the river. Gyangtse is about 
one hundred miles from Phari jong. in the u[>per 
Qmmhi valley, and can be readily reached in five or 
six marches. The town climbs the hill slopes, tlie 
houses being rongcf;! around the central market-place, 
and ts enclosed within a wall said to Iw one and a half 
miles in circumference- Above it tow'cis the famoiw 
motustery* the Polkhor Chotcle. butlt after the fashion 
of a pagtida in nine atorcys. According to in forma¬ 
tion obtamed from Tilietan sources by the Rev. 
Graham Sandberg, Gynngtse ia a trade cent re for 
Tibetan horseSj dried and fresh muttmi, butter, barley, 
radishes, and coarse cloths, the staple proijuct Of the 
place. There are Nepalese shops and Oitnesc reslaU' 
rants, and accornmodation for travellers in the temple. 
The garrison includes four hundred badly armed 





Tibctaxu and alxnit fifty Qiinesc troops. Bogle says 
little about '* GiansUf*’ as he did not stay there. He 
passed through tlie town on his way farther northw'ard. 
But Gyangtse is of importance as tJte junction for tlic 
road to Lliasa. w'hicli follows a large afiHuent of the 
Nyang chu eastward. It is one of the towns whicli by 
the treaty lately ratified is open to foreign trade in 
future. 

Bogle duly notes the change of scenery after passing 
Gyangtse^ — numerour villages and cultivation fairly 
abundant in a light and sandy soil. At Painom. a 
day’s journey fartlicr north, he writes of the \Tdley 
that it was' the most populous he had yet seen, 
with villages'standing very thick. Painom, with its 
castle rock-crowned and battlemented, he compares to 
Gyangtse. but considers tlie position finer. At this 
point he left the main road to Shigatze, and struck 
off eastwards by a direct route to the Tsanpo River 
and the residence of tlic Teshu Lama near Namling, 
beyond iL He says little more of the Tsanpo than 
that at the point w'hcre tie crossed it nras about as 
wide as tiic^Tltames at Putney. He describes the 
boats as fiat>bottomed wooden constructions, oblutig 
in shape, aliotit twenty-five feet in length, with four- 
foot sides to them. This appears to be the regulation 
pattern for the larger-sized ferryboats of the Tsanpo, 
and tallies exactly with the later descriptions given by 
Indian explorers. From the river he travelled by an 
easy open rood to Namling, near to which place was 
“ Deshcrigpag,” the Teshu Lama’s residence. 
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Ikjgte did rtot live rn ilays of sdtntific exploration, 
and his records arc wanting in gco^jiblcal txacmess* 
Bat if he did not exed as a gtogiaplier, he has given 
i» a knowledge of Tibetan social life and castoma 
which is as cliarniing as it is original. Instead of the 
thick-headed obsltnacy and pcftinacious interference 
with all frecdotn of action which we aj*e ajd to asso¬ 
ciate with Tiljetan lamaistic methods, Dogic found the 
people friendly, cheery, easily accessible, good tempered, 
and always willing to entertain or assist him. Men 
and women alike — he made friends with them all* 
At one time he is the olfidat fittest of the Tcahti Lama, 
the second great religious dignitary in ilw land. At 
another be is entertainbg Tibctmt girls in bis own 
(ptarterg, or joining the young relativei of the great 
high priot in hunting the musk deer or shooting 
partritlgcSp an amusement in which tlsosc young pen- 
pie imlulgttl only when they were far enough from 
the paternal eye. But wherever he is there k alwayj 
tlic same friendly interest in all that he heard or saw, 
and the sanie rare faculty of ohfiervation from tJie 
local point of view. Consequently no other writer has 
given ns so useful an msigbi into the inwafthwss of 
TibcUu cxifitence* No native Indiari explorer, liow* 
ever shrewd, l» capable of entering Imo Ibe spirit of 
European enrtutry as regards Asiatics. He cannot 
know tJT underttand what it is that we want to know. 
He is in fact faml with exactly the same difficulty 
that besets the Euroj»«in who vrbthes to expUln or 
describe Euro[w to tlie Asiatic. 
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Tibet U an old, old country, wherein die spirit of 
OQOservatt^ still rtigns^suprrme. *^No European fa<b 
or inrentions (excepting |>erhaps those which a|)()er> 
tain to ftrearms) ever disturb the serene assurance of 
the Tibetan priest, and the priest decides for die peo¬ 
ple, for* Tibet is absolutely pricst-rKklcn. Tluts it 
tiappens tliaf what Bogle saw and dcscnbeil so many 
xears ago may be acccptetl as identical with tliat which 
the memben of our own mtssion have seen and de¬ 
scribed to*day, if they are gifted with Bogle’s power 
of poeeption imil enjoyj his opportunities. 

Next to the Dalai Lama, die Tesltu Lama of Teshl- 
lumpo (whom Hastings believed to be the chief reli¬ 
gious authority) is die ruling liigh priest in Tibet 
Bogle’s description of this personage is^cxceedingly 
interesting. ** On a throne carved and gilt with some 
Peushions above it ** sat the lama cross-legged. ** He 
was dressed in a mitre-shaped cap of ^xllow broarlcloth 
with long bars lined with red satin; a yellow doth 
jacket witliout sleeves, and a satin matide of the same 
colour thrown over his shoulders. On one side of 
him stood hii physidan widi a bundle of perfumed 
sandal-wcx>d n>ds Inimtng in his hand, on the other 
stood his Sopon ^umbo, or cup-bearer.'* He re¬ 
ceived Bogle ** in the most engaging manner,” and 
thereafter, when two or three othcial dsits had been 
made and relumed, he used to receive him without 
ceremony, “his head uncovered, dressed only in his 
large rc<l petticoat, which ti worn by all the gylongs ” 
(priests or monks), ” red Bulgar boots, a doth thrown 
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<ii:ros$ his alioulders," H* tiircw <isiclc ail the awftil 
part oi hb characteras “Gott's vice-regent thrciugh 
aJl ihc eastern countries i>! Asia/* and behaved with 
the greatest freedom aJid aflability. His complexion 
was fair, Itc was itichnwl to be fat, and lus age was | 

alKJUt forty; and he is described as intelligent, llbend, ] 

and humane. But Bogle got no furtlwr with his 
negotiations than the Teshu Lama. At Lhasa the Dalai 
Lama was an infant* and the temporai fxwer was in 
the hands of dte GresJiub Kimbocltc, who being 
anxious to secure supreme authority for himself ami 
hU family after him, and being entirely adverse to 
Kringies" (whiim he accuses of being fond of 
war, and, after insinuating themselves into a country* 
raising disturbances and making tlicmsdves masters of 
U '"), advised the Teshu Imna lo find some method * 

of sending Bogle back,'' cither on acftouni of the %'io- 
Jence of the small-pox or any otlicr pretence/' The 
s;unc authority blocked tilt way to Turner subsc- 
i|ucm)y, ao that no fully accredite^i trade mission ever ! 

really reached Lhasa. Bogle rctunwl from Tibet in 
June, 1775* with the object of conducting further 
negotiations at Pekin. Dr* Hamilton, who aocompariicl 
Jiint on this first mission, was subsequently appointed 
to conduct a mission to Bhutan, which iwuntry he 
visited iwiec* and thus maintained to a certain extent 
the open door for Tibetan trade. 

Warren Hastings determine!I to keep up the iittcr- 
course with Tibet so well tnaugiirated by Bcigle, and 
in 1779 again appointed him as envoy to Tibet, But 
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news reached India that the Teshu Lama proposed to 
visit Pekin. He acttxally made the journey, and sacri- 
ftcctl his life in his efforts to promote a good umler- 
standingp between China and India, for be died at 
Pekin of small-pox. Not long after his death his 
Etiglish friend B<^e died at Calcutta. 

Warren Hastings. lK>we\*er, persevered in his policy, 
and with tite reappearance of the Teshu Latna in infant 
form he arranged another mission under Captain 
Samuel Turner, which started by the old Buxa roirtc 
througli BhuUn in the stimmer of 1783. Turner's mis¬ 
sion addeil but little to our knowlc<lgcof southern Tibet 
He followed more or less directly., in Uic footsteps of 
Bogle. Inn instead of diverging south of Shigatze to 
the Tsanpo, he continued his route to Shigatze (or 
rather to Tashilumpo), where the reincarnated Teshu 
>Lama was conveyed in suite from Namling. The chief 
point of interest in his narrative is that which cancems 
his inteniew with the small personage who now rep¬ 
resented the Teshu Lama, and the cordial reception 
which awraited him from the relatives of the late high 
priest testifying to the popularity and success of Bogle. 
Markham thus descriltcs his inter\-iew with the holy 
infant, whose regent and adviser were Chanzn Cusho 
(the brother of the late lama) and Sopon Chumbo. 
his cup-bearer, both of whom are frequently mentioned 
by Bogle. Tlic interview took place at Tcrpaling, 
about two miles soirth of tlie great Tashilumpo mon¬ 
astery. The princely child, then aged dglttcen months, 
was “ scatcil on a throne, with hb father and motlicr 
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standing on hU left liand," Having infnrrnM 
lhal though imahtc to sj)eak he could itnderstand, 
Turner saal that tht gOTcnwr-general, on receiving 
newJi of ius deccjuie in Qiina, ovcrivbelmed with 
grief and sorrow, and continued to lament hia aliscncc 
from the world until liie cloud that hud overcast the 
hnjjpiness of this nation was dispelled by his reappear¬ 
ance; and ihcrt, if possible, u greater degna: of joy 
liad taken place than he had experienced of grief on 
receiving the first mournful news. The gt>vcTnOr 
anximisly wished that he mi|dU long crnitinue to ilhi- 
mine the world by his presence, and was hopeful that 
(he friendship whidi formcfly subsisted between them 
would nut be demohfilied, but rather that it might 
Ixxorne greater than before t and lhat by his cantinu- 
ing to sJiow kindness to my cmintrymcn, there might 
Ijc an extensive communicatioai between his votaries 
and the dependants of the Britiali nuttoru Tlte in¬ 
fant k»okcd steadily at the Brit^h envoy w-ith tlie 
appearance of much attention, and nodded with re¬ 
pealed but slow motions of the head, as though he 
understood every word. He was !»ilctit and seriate; 
his wtiole attention was directed to the envoy, and he 
conductetl himself with astonishing dignity and de¬ 
corum. He was one of the handsomest children Cap- 
lain Turner had ever seen, and ** he grew up U) l>e an 
able and devout niler, ddighiing the Tibetans wiih 
hi''; presence for many ycirs, and ijyiijg at a gttiod old 
age." Turner returned to lotlb in the spring of iSy4, 
and the following year India lost Warren IfastingB* 
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After liis dcsUi diptflmatic relations between India and 
Tibet fiSiby ceasctl. 

It Is iuiefcstiiig to note that the first grot Chtirdi 
dignitary of Tibet, who, abamSoning traditions of 
sanctified aloofness, descended from Tibetan altitudes 
to tfie ploirts of India in 1905, and tlicre tciok an 
active, tiimmn interest in the pomps anil trivoliti^ of 
the civilised world, should be ttic same Tesbu Lama of 
Tashiliimpo. According to Lamaistic canons he U 
literally ami actually the embwliraem of the same 
persoTUtUty who received Bogle with such synif^thctic 
cordiality and good fcllowsliip. 



CHAPTER \ai 

T%i Con^uttt iff Tttft hy Chwa ^ KemarkahU MUUary Ex^ 
ftdiiion — Jts EwU into TUft andtkt Fmat D^ftat^^ Mr 
GurkAmt mar XatmanduJ-^ Tkamax Vitit /# 

Tihxt and Lhasa—Hit Eoutt through Bkutam—ExftrL 
ttuts vaith China* Ofiaah and Intnview with th* DaAu 
Lama ^ Hit Imfmsitmt — Maartr^ft £.\/tditiam ta 
Honda — His frahakU Rttidaut at Lhasa and hit Fat* 

S UCH was the last official mission to Tibet ere tliat 
of Younghusband took the field. It was shortly 
followed by the occupation of Nepal by tlie Gurkhas^ 
ami during the stormy times which followed on the 
Hima]a\'an frontier the passes from India became per- 
tnancntly closed. 

The final conquest of Tibet by China marked an 
epoch in Asiatic history, but Uie story of so remark- 
^able and important an achievement is altogether be¬ 
yond the scope of this work. Troubles with China 
did not end. however, with the subjugation of Tibet, 
and there was at least one Chinese expedition (directed, 
it is true, imher against Nepal than Tibet) which is 
of such special interest as illustrating the miliury 
possibilities of the eastern and most direct route 
between Pekin and Lhasa via Ta-chicn-lu. that a 
brief reference to it will probably do more to dissi¬ 
pate the many misuken notions which exist about 
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Tibetan invasions tluin any record o£ individual 
exploration. 

The murder of the Gyalpo. in 1749 (thirty years 
after the Chinese conquest), by the Chinese Amhas 
(or Amhans) led to a g^enU rising and massacre of 
the Chinese and a hnal retaliatory expedition from 
Giina, which completely restored Cliinese ascendancy. 
The readiness with which .such an expedition was 
organised and led across the Oimesc border into the 
heart of the Bod-yul of Tibet, and its success, is one 
of the most interesting features in Tibetan history. 
Monger, Sikhs, and Gurkhas have alik'e made the 
same venture and failed. It stHI rests with the Chinese 
to claim the [iroud fiosition of having reduced by force 
of arms what may be justly termed the most inacces¬ 
sible cotmtry in the world. 

The Capuchin friars left Tibet about 1760, and look 
refuge in Nepal; and it was about this period that the 
conquest of Nepal by the hardy mountaineers of the 
(jurkha tribe was effected Originally recruited to 
assist in settling internal dLsturbances at ilie capital, 
they soon made themsdves masters of the country by 
sheer hard fighting and the terror that their frightful 
atrocities, tnspiretl. From the time that'the Gurkha 
Priihi Narayan was installed on the throne of Nepal 
until now, the gates of that countr)' have liecn closed 
to India, and a trade that was once flourishing has 
been almost annihiiatc<l. 

In 1792 (after the missions of Bogle and Tamer 
to Tiliet) the Giirklias, inspired by the lust of loot. 
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invaded Tibet An expedition whk^ numbered eigh¬ 
teen thousand men crossed the Kuti pass (140 miles 
from Khatmandu) and advanced with great rapidity 
on Tashilumpo (Shigai2e)> which was distant another 
257 miles. They captured the city and looted the 
palace. The cowardly Tibetans 6cd in a panic. The 
infant Tcshu Lama was carried off to Uiasa, and 
Qiinese assistance was at once invoked to repel the 
tn^'asion. Then followrcd one of the most remark¬ 
able retributions that the world has ever seen. Over 
the gigantic mountains and snowbound passes of 
eastern Tibet a force of no less than seventy thousand 
Chinese was led in two calumns by General Sand Fo 
into the ele\'atcd regions of the plateau. The Gur¬ 
khas rapidly retreated to a position near their frontier, 
called Tengri Maidan. Here the first battle was 
fought, and they were completely defeated. The Kuli 
post was captured after a second figlit, and the Chi¬ 
nese advanced by way of Kirong (on one of the chief 
rivers of Nepal) to Khatmandu. Their aiiiltery con¬ 
sisted of tight field guns made of leather, which fired 
a few rounds and then burst. The Gurkhas had no 
guns, and they made ilicir last stand on the river 
banks at Tadi just above Kayakot, about twenty miles 
ffom Khatmandu. To appreciate the position it must 
be remembered that this unwieldy force of seventy 
thousand Chinese had marclieil across one of the most 
difficult mountain districts in the world for 800 miles 
from their own frontier before reaching Lhasa. They 
liad then advanced at least another 400 miles over 
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uplands at elet-alioiis which were never less than lo^ooo 
(c«t, involving the passage of many {la^es higher than 
Muni BIxmc, before meeting tlie cnany. I^ractically 
they were without artillery, and they liad in front of 
them the most tenacious and most \'aliant foe that 
ever stood up to fight in Asia, — a foe, too, that was 
flushcfl wiili recent success. It is true that the strength 
of the Chinese at starting may Ijc reckoned to be vastly 
greater llian that of the Gurkhas in the field against 
them, and it is improbable that Uicy dispersed that 
strength by holding positions on the line of advance. 
It was almost imtwssiblc that they should do so. But 
thc>' must have lost numbers in the passes of the 
mountains which barred their progress through that 
1,200 miles of route from Uieir frontier (2,000 mil« 
at least from tl»e populaictl district of China), and it 
could have been little more than an advance guard 
that foced the Gurkhas on the river Tadi. The Gur¬ 
khas, on the other hand, in falling back on tlicir base, 
were consolidaimg their strength from day to day, 
and as tlicy turned with their backs to the river (like 
terriers against a wall). Uuy were fighting for thdr 
women and their homes behind them, and they knew 
well what defeat would mean. The Chinese wavered. 
They were nu&sed in front of the Gurkhas, who were 
between them and Khatmandu, and they were ter¬ 
ribly siwnt with lltc length and the trials of that long 
march in the thin atTn«>sphcrc of the Tibetan highlands. 
1 *hcre seemed a chance that the attack would fail at 
the critieil moment U b under sudi circumstances 
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as.tltese tliat great generals prove their rigltt and title 
to the confidence wijich their country has bestowed 
upcm them. Sand Fo was a great general, and he rose 
to the occasion. He turned his leather guns on to tlic 
rear of his own wavering troops, and drove them and 
the Gurkhas in front of them in one comprehensive 
sweep into the river. The Chinese trampled over 
friend and foe alike, and they speedily sacked Khat- 
mandtt. Oriental methods of treating the vanquished 
(csj)ecially Mongol methrxis) arc usually disttnguishe<l 
hy deeds of the roost ingenious and repulsive barbarity. 
Even the Gurkha of tOKlay is not gentle with a foe. 
But ingenious as he is in hit methods of savage re¬ 
prisal, he is probably more than equalled by the China¬ 
man. Khatmandu has never forgotten the lesson titat 
w’as learned at tliat blood-stained time. Every five 
years a deputation proceeds from Nepal through Lhasa 
to Pekin, and there offers tnbute at the. foot of tlie 
Chinese throne. 

Such at least is the story as culled from the lips of 
an ancient Gurkha official by Mr. Brian Hodgson, and 
as retold by Sir Oements Markham in hit ** Tibet." 
There may be other w'ays of accounting for Uic defeat 
of the valiant Gurkha by the Chinaman of the eigh* 
teenth century than those narrated by this ancient 
Gurkha warrior; but the fact remains, as a marvellous 
pect>rd of Qiinese persistency, that Nepal was utterly 
subjugated by the Chinese at a distance of some 2,000 
miles (stretching across a solid barrier of mountains) 
from their base. It is a useful commentary, first, on 
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the itsual »!aicnicnts of Tibetan accessibility, and, sec¬ 
ondly, on the usual criticisms applied to the Chinese 
soldier. 

During the progress of the CTiincsc retaliatory cx- 
peditkm we declined to assist the Gurkhas, and the 
Chinese had all along beaj watching with jealous sus- 
pidon our attempts to establish diplomatic relations 
with Tibet, Thus we soon lost all the good effects of 
the nussions of Warren Hastings. The Chinese closed 
all passes into Tibet to Indian natives, and established 
military posts along the irans-Himalayan frontier. The 
Gurkhas despised us. Tltc inevitable result was a war 
with Nepal (which lasted from 1814 to 1816), the 
final occupation of Sikkim (after the advance of 
Ochtcrlony and the capitulation of the Nepalese), and 
the opening up of the difficult Sikkim passes into 
soutliem Tibet; but the interposition of British author¬ 
ity in Sikkim led to no amicable relations with the 
Bhutan, We have never been able to effect much 
with that country. Pemberton’s mission in 1838 led 
10 the acquisition of much useful information about 
the passes; but the unstable condition of the gov¬ 
ernment, the perpetual feud between the Tongso Pcnlo 
of the East and the Paro Penlo of the West (the two 
local gtwemors), and the absence of real authority in 
the hands of the Deb Rajah and the Dhamrn Rajah 
(the two elected chiefs), appears to be chronic, in spite 
of the fact that the Dharma Rajah is the pcfpctu^ 
incarnation of the Deity. The same uncertainty in 
the temporal administration existed when in 1865-66 
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anoiliCT campai^ was UBdcrtakcn in the iittiineflU of 
{Knee on the Assam bonier Now the {inssc through 
Ebutaii which were uscfl tsy Bogle and Turner are no 
longer open lo Englishmen. 

It cannot be otlicr than a matter of surprise that 
at a tune when ottr rrlatrons with Nepal anrl Qitnin 
were about at their worse in the troublctl times before 
the occupation of Sikkinit the one solitaiy Ettglish^ 
man who Iws ever reached Diasa (so far as we know 
for certain) shotild have stattwl on an unofficial ven» 
tiire to study Qiina in her most remote dependency* — 
TibcL Thoims Manning was anfJndcpaKlent gentle* 
man, a friend of Charles Lamb* and an unaccredited 
tniveTlcr, who hatl been a resident in Canton for a 
stifficient time to pick up a rudimentary knowledge of 
Oilncse. He ftad also a certain amount of medical 
training which (whether rudimentary or ntherwise) 
enabled him to rank as a physician amongat Chinese 
subjects. In September, i8t i, he cros.secl the nonb* 
cast frontier by a route to the west of the route 
through Bhutan* which had been followed by his 
predecessors (known as tlic Laki Duar route)* to Pam 
am! Parijong. No European has foltownl Manning's 
route either before or since* and it Is unfortunate that 
lie has left m> record of it which is of tlte slightest 
geographical interest, h fs indeed much to be re- 
greltefl that thb ime English traveller, who* of alt 
the many w'ho have attempted Ihc feat of entering 
Uiasa* is the only one Ruccessftil. should be m mf)!St 
essentia] respects a bad traveller and a worse observer. 
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Markham has given hla diary in extciiSo in his 
Tibei^" and it is a munotonows record of small wor¬ 
ries and insignificant details which quite block out 
that brger view of his Tibetan &nrto4radmgs which 
it was obviously his intention to present* He gives is 
little insight into Tibetan character, but iiiddentalTy 
lie gives us a far better idea of his own and of that of 
hts Giincse **munflhr' (or interpreter), witii whom 
maov weary hours must have been passed in the stm^ 
meriiig enjoyment of mutual bickering. The niunshi 
was finally retained at Uiasa “ in chains " when Man¬ 
ning was permitted to leave, and it rs not recorded 
that a single tear was shed over hia fate- Thus Itc 
passes as happily from Manning's naiTattve as he 
passed from Manning's company^ In due time ilart- 
ning reached the inevitable *'talte off" for Tibet,“ 
Parijong. Tliere he found the Chinese in some force, 
anil his medical attentions to the general in command 
and his sticcess with the soldicm cmlcd in an invitaiion 
to accompany the general to Lhasa* Of the Chini^ 
soldiers he has tmich tltat is good to say, for he re¬ 
marks on their attention to duty, their civility. and 
thdr good behaviour* They might have liccn " civil¬ 
ians" and not " aoldiers*" Mannings admiratsat* for 
ihrir manners is something of a conimcnuiry on those 
of the British soldier of the period. — the Waterloo 

_which evhlenlly fumishwl his standard of 

comparison. Ills complaints of Tilictan horses and 
Tilirtan saddlery have been cchoot in other years by 
other travellers* Hvidcntly the lashicrt In saddles has 
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mediate pix>spcct of a change* Like Bogle and Tiirner, 
be was $tmck wiib the generally cheerful and wcU 40 - 
do aspect of the cewntry about Gyangtse after passing 
through the desoltlc stretch of elevated plateau, bare 
of vegetation and swept clean by the >vindd which Ucs 
northward of the Himalayan waler-partvng, Hk route 
to GyoJi^se w'as the route of the prerions missitrns, 
but from Gyangtsc (where Ivc parted vrith his Chlni^ 
general) he was for some inexplicable reasctt able to 
procure an invitation from the regent to visit Lhasa. 
For a description of tlie further section of hts route 
between Gyartgtsc and LItasa it would be quite useless 
lo refer to Manning's records. It must be taken from 
tliosc of later c-xplorcrs (natives of India)* who liave 
carefully described this 150 miles of rtnil, and it h 
of passing interest just now inasmuch as ihe experi* 
ences of die late Tibetan mission incltide it in their 
records. 

The following account of the route to Lhasa is 
derived from native sources of information. At first 
the road is gi:Md, but ii rapidly merges into a mere 
country track tnuming ilirough cultivation which is 
abundant. About eleven miles from Gyangtse it fol¬ 
lows the course of a hill torrent running through a 
steep and narrow valley. Cmssing a bridge at Ku- 
ilimg nod (Hissing the village of Cyarf-dom. tiie first 
stage Gobshi (ihe *' Four Gates ts reached at the 
end of a fifteen-^milc match. Gobshi is a compara-' 
tivdy large village* stalling anmUt poplars and W'»l- 
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tows possessing a miU house und a bridge. 'A 
stAge of moctceti cnilcs oounects Go-bsbi with the poit 
station of KaJting Sampa, wUere ttiere is a Chinese 
**stage” master with a targe and conifonabte rest 
house for travellers. Tlic track passes through vil¬ 
lages at intervals, hut involves liie (lassage of a narrow 
defile aiwi the fording of tlw river at a called 
Shetoir' MoTOistGrie!! arc of course much in evidence 
along a frecpienied traile route sucli as this. From 
l^nng Sanipa to the pretty little village of Dzam 
is a seventeen-mile mardi. Kear the post-statiDU of 
Railing Sampa is the monastery of Ralimg Thi% the 
Iteadquorters ol llie Red Cap Buddhist sect to wbidi 
all the people of Bhutan hdoug. The forward route 
now iQvotvcs nmeh steep ground, and the frequent 
crossing of streams half Frozen with slippery hlocki 
of ice. besides IIjc passage of a sixtecD'thfmsand-reet 
pass —the Kharo la — the higlicst |»oini between 
Cliumbi and Lhasa. Below the p.'iss^ south of it. Is 
a Inug atony plain scantily supplied with grass, where 
the black huts of the Dokpa herdsmen are pitche<l 
and herds of yak find their living. It is called 
Wiimadsang^ or the ** Milky plain/* At I Ida eleva¬ 
tion glnders are encountered^ and the whole landscape 
is wind-dric<h bleak, and barren. The iiscciU to tlie 
pass is easy, hut the eostcrti descent U> Dzara b steep 
ami rapid. Dzara boasts a bad posr-house ami little 
besides — no forage and m fnet^ but there are scat- 
ttrcfl grass patches beyond where yak and sheep can 
graze. The road nmv nm* for swe or seven miles 
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thrcMJglt a scriw of gorges or defiles with a rapidly 
ilescetiding grade till it opens out on the vast atcaiy 
plain which strelclies to Nangarise Jong and the great 
Scorpion Lake — tlie Yamdok t», Fifteot miles 
separate Daara from Kangartse Jong. Roughly 
^:angartse may be reckoneil at ie\“enly miles from 
Gyaxig^e, Lhasa being about eighty miles to the north- 
cast of Kangartse, Tltc route so far presents no very 
formidable difficulties, although it is often narrow* and 
Steep and involves the crossing of the Kharo hL On¬ 
ward to Uiasa it is a rough country track following 
the western sliorcs of the Yamdok l-akc to about its 
extreme northern point, and then striking off across 
tlie plain that inlenrcncs between llic lake and ihc 
mountain ridge which overlooks the deep valley of the 
Tsanpa All this part of Tibet lias been dcsciibed by 
the native surveyors w*bo have visited it* and by Man¬ 
ning* as extremely picturejwpie* Nangartsc stands two 
fiundrc<l feet above the blue waters of the Scorpunt 
Lake (the latter licing tbirtceo thousand nine hundred 
feet above sea)* facing the strange mountain forms of 
tlic penintula which, jutling out northward UUo the 
take, spreads itself into the form of a centrah circulafi 
and almost insular mountain mass, which itself encloses 
a minor lake. Tlie deep, dark* mysterious waters of 
the smaller depression are known to tlic people as 
the Dnmo lao, or Demon Lake. The great Sanuting 
monastery overlodks the wcind depths of the Dumo 
tso from a hilt about throe miles east of Nanganse 
Jong, Tlie presiding abbess of this monastery is a 



very youtig" lady present only nine years old), 
but Dorje Pa^o tis Ute liighest lady In the land, and 
the only one who has a right to l>c carriecl in a chair. 
Spread about Nangartsc are fertile flat ylains witl) 
abondant grass for the crowding hercb of yak. There 
b a Eshing population on the lake idiores as well as 
herdsmen» and crudely built boats of hide are used far 
bxal purposes of navigation—probably tlie rri'OSt ele¬ 
vated tmvigation in the world. Leaving the northern 
shores of Uw lake, tlw road to Lliasa may cross the 
tow range of hilts bordering the Tssnpo valley by 
eld ter of two passesL The one generally made use 
of Lb the Klmnha La, but the Nyabso La, not far to 
tile west, is said to be as pnjcticable and fairly easy. 
llic ascait of nine hundred feet frotn tlie basin of 
the lake h liot severe, but the northern descent into 
the deep trxiugb of the Tsanpo is short and sharp 
(espedsily nt^r the suinmic of the pas9). although it 
is cngiiieereil in eigzags to reduce the grade. Striking 
the great Tsanpo River some foiir or five tnilcs from 
the loot of the pass, tiie road to Lhasa now follow s the 
right bank of the river to the historic old suis^pcn^ 
siem bridge of Qraksairi Oioii near tile junction of 
tlic Kykhu (the river of Lhasa) wdth the Tsanpo. 
'I'hc descent frorti the pass to a 1cvd of afunit eleven 
thousand feel alxive sea introduces the traveller (weary 
with the monotony of sterile altittuks) to quite a new 
landscape. The route has latterly been pictur^que 
enough, now slanting across plains with fetches of 
gofxl gracing, now striking wide fields of Irrigated 
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ctt!tivation. and then again taking to n^ntain tracks 
and winding over the face of precipitous slopes with 
a rushing torrent below; but the grace and beauty of 
vegetation has been wanting. In the valley of the 
Tsanpo ilense dumps of Inish bonier the river and fill 
the dells; orchards of peach and vs*alimt trees cluster 
thickly round the while walls of the villages; wind¬ 
swept *and drifts into dunes by ilie rivcr-sulc, and 
low down about the foot of the pass the wild rose 
blossoms, whilst brambles, fir-trees, and rhododendrons 
make wluu sliow they can. 

The ancient suspension bridge which spans the river 
near the monastery of Fenchen Chu Won is a relic of 
mnli<|uity and of former tnwle devdopenents in Tibet, 
of which it b dilEailt to obtain a history. Said to 
liavc been constructed four himdred and seventy years 
ago, it certainly did credit to the highland engineers 
who were responsible for it. Two chains (deeply 
msted with age) about four feet apart support a road¬ 
way of narmw planking which is supported from 
them by loops of rope. The extremities of the diaios 
arc about seventy feet above the river. In the centre 
it sags to about fifty feet. No one uses the bridge 
now-a-days (or has used H for the last twenty y&n), 
but the main sUys of the bridge, tlie massive masonry 
** chortens ** within which tlie diains are anchored to 
logs built into the masonry, are said to be sound 
enough, and it is but the roadway which is lacking. 
The passage of the river is effected liy ferries. Two 
classes of Ixnts of the crmlest construction are used. 
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The lighter leather-ccn’cred coracles ” (ko-a) are 
used for casual passengers, the larger wooden boats 
(aliingi tru) carry horses, cattle, and merchandise. 
They have been descrilied by one native traveller as 
** shallow wooden boxes about twenty feet long by 
dglii broad.” The junction of the Kyichu (the river 
of happiness) with the Tsanpo is about three miles 
cast of the ferry. After leaving the Tsanpo, the 
Lhasa road ascends the valley of the Kyichu affluent, 
first passing over the marsh lands of the delta where 
there arc scattered villages and townlets belted with 
willows and poplars. Sanil and gravel plains alter¬ 
nate with {ntches of rich cultivation where peas, beans, 
and white mustard make a variety in the landscape 
during the season of flowers, until, fieytmd tlie village 
of Jang loi, the rood again takes to the rocky banks 
of the immediate river-side and runs a chequered 
course (a part of whicli is knovm as tlic Gaglam, or 
“path of hindrance”) to the historic village of Ne- 
thang—the last stage ere reaching Lhasa. Nethang 
possesses the historical interest of being the place 
where tlic great Buddhist missionary from India, 
.Atisha. dieil. Tlic village stamls in a beautiful valley, 
but is not itsdf bwutifuL ” The road passes through 
a dirty village street flanked by houses of two or 
three storev'v, mostly of a mean and filthy exterior. 
A large mmiher of pack ponies and donkeys are kept 
by the mliabitants to be let out by the dozen or so to 
travellers.” says Mr. Sandberg. After Nethang the 
whole country appears to bloom into luxuriance. Im- 
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gated cnlthutkin rather mterferes with the traffic akmg 
the route; grass lands, houses, gardens, and fruit 
orcitards are passed in succession for several miles, 
when once again the stone dusted grave! plain of 
Tibet b encountered. But here at last is Lhasa in 
sight. Fourteen miles aw-ay tlie palace of tlic Dalai 
lama — the Potala — can lie seen glinting in the sun. 
Crossing an important stone bridge one hundred and 
eighty feet long os'er the Thi Chu afllucnt of the Kyi- 
chu River at the village of Toilung. and traversing a 
populous tract of willow-plantetl cultivation, the great 
iiighway between India and Lhasa strikes the first 
evidence of the existence of the sacred city in the 
gftastly debris of its sbughcer yard, where hundreds 
of sheep, goats, and yak are daily slain for tlic con¬ 
sumption of the town. Bones and horns are hca{)cd 
up l»y the road-side and arotmd a foul lilood-stained 
tank. Sloping iip%varda from these rcpul5i>x relics arc 
the spurs of the wooded hill cm which stands tlie great 
I)ai}ang Monastery, which is said to provide accom¬ 
modation for sc\’cniy-9c\'en hundred inmates. Here, 
doubtless, in the leading monastic establishment of 
Lhasa arc inculcated those Bihldhlst tenets whiclt pro¬ 
hibit the taking of life. Groves of poplars and wal¬ 
nuts now* dose in the road which ends at the western 
gateway of Lhasa. 

Such, briefly, is the road onward from Gyangtsc to 
Lhasi luitttxldcn by any Engiislunan save Manning 
hitherto, but now familiar to European footsteps. It 
b not a road which would be written down as pass- 
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able for fidtl artillery;’ but il is not a bad road, and is 
full of surpassing interest. The view of Lhasa from 
tU western approaches is one which warms even a 
Bengali heart to enthusiasm, “ It was indeed a superb 
sight, the like of whicli I never beheld in India," says 
Chandra Das. It was the Poula, Uie palace of lire 
great liigh priest, the Dalai lama, which gladdened his 
weary eyes. Set op high on an isolated hill, raising its 
stupendous walls to a height of nine storeys above the 
stmimit, crowned with gilded cupolas glinting in the 
sun. buttressed on the rough crags over which the long 
tinesjof countless lianner-bedecked staircases climb 
upward from tire plains, a solid red and while embodi¬ 
ment of the strength and might of Buddliist lamahood, 
Uic Potala must indeed be a most impressive vision. 

At Lhaa Manning was well received by the author^ 
ilics, though be complains greatly of the want of 
.nccommodalion in the house in which Itc was lodged. 
It must be remembered that his status was purely 
unofficiaL He came with no proposals from tlic Indian 
Government to establish either diplomatic or com¬ 
mercial relations. He was simply a travelling Euro- 
|)can with a lcnowle<lge of medicine; and just a.s the 
some knowle<!gc has ever and anon lc<l to most im¬ 
portant results in the history of [the Indian Empire, 
ami the medicine man lias been almost invariably the 
first in a new field, so Manning was now enabled to 
maintain a tolerable position in the great centre of 
Buddhism. It was a great opportunity lost to the 
East India Company's Government. It was also a 
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grtut opportunity for the acquisition of a knowledge 
of Tibet and of Tit)etan affairs such as never lias 
occurred since Uie days of Van de Putte« but Manhin|f 
was not the man to make use of it. Had Masson, for 
instance, been tltere instead of Manning, the results 
would have been very different He did what he 
oould. however, to make the acquaintance of Tibetan 
and Chinese dignitaries who might be helpful to him. 
He poltsiied up a pair of old brass candlesticks which 
were not his own property (they belonged to the Hon¬ 
ourable East India Company), and adding them to 
two wax candles, some pieces of cloth, and a few silver 
coins, he made them presentable as an offering to the 
Grand Lama. He also possessed a bottle of some 
ancient form of scent (Smith's lavender water) which 
was added to the offering. The liottle was broken 
daring the process of presentation, and llie streamlets 
of scent impartctl a new character to the per\’ading 
essence of burnt sandal wood which permeated the 
sacred presence chamber. But he saw the Grand Lama 
and made his ** katesi," ** toticliing the ground three 
times with my hcai) to the Grand Lama and once to 
the Ti-mu-tu.” He presented liis ** cleon-sliavcd head ” 
for the lama to lay his hands upon, and then sat on a 
cushion not far from tlie 1ama*s throne to partake of 
•* Buchi." It was most excellent, and I meant to liavc 
mended my drauglit and emptied the atp, but it was 
whipped away suddenly, before I was aware of it” 
This was a temporary grievance, Imt the effect was 
effaced by his impression of the Grand Lama, which 
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is really interesting. ** Tl)e Una's beautiful bee and 
manner engrossed almost all my attentico. He was 
at that time about seven years old; had the simple and 
unaffected manners of a well-educated princely dtild. 
His bee was, I thought, poetically and affeciingly 
beautiful He was of a gay ^d cheerful disposition, 
his beautifu] mouth perpetually unbending into a 
graceful smile, whicii illumined his whole countenance. 
Sometimes, particularly when he had looked at me, 
his smile almost approached to a gentle Uugli. No 
doubt my grim beard and spectacles some^vhat excited 
his risibility, though I ha\x afterwards, at the New 
Year’s festi\^l seen him smile and unbend freely; 
while sitting myself unobserved in a comer, and watch¬ 
ing his reception of various persons, and the notice he 
;took of the strange variety of surrounding cAjecta.” 
Manning asked for books respecting the Biiddhist 
religion and the history of Tibet, togetlicr with a 
Una who could instruct him and talk Chinese. His 
request was only partially complied with, but he 
received a part of the Buddhist ritual He adds: ** 1 
was extremely affected by this interview with the Uma. 
I could lave wept llirough strangeness of sensation. 
I was absorbed in reflections when I got home.** 
Tliere is undoubtedly some strange fasciration about 
this child presence which embodies the very spirit of 
Buddhist mysticism. All who have experienced it 
speak of it with deep reverence. Something of the 
spirit of mysterious awe and irresistible attraction 
which drew the wise men from the East to the foot of 
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the cradle at Bethlehem inspires the modem devotee 
who tods painfully up the steps and ladders of Uic 
Potala to recci^'e the diild blessing abo>x. We of the 
West who honour the wise men should appreciate the de¬ 
votion of the climbing pilgrim. Manning had not the 
opportunity of enquiry such as has been given to later 
visitors to Lhasa, and tells us little of the life of tlic 
people in the sacred city. Incidentally we gather that 
the Tibetan of Lhasa is hospitable, cheerful, 'and con- 
tenteil, civil to strangers, appreciative of kimlncss. and 
he gmcraliy figures as a law-abiding and good citizen. 

Tlic manners of the women are affable and friendly, 
but when Manning writes of “pretty faces ” wc 
fed that his long absence from higher civilisation must 
have quickened his susceptibilities. Beauty of feature 
is doubtless not altogether incompatible W'ith dirt 
(the Tibetan men and women never wash their faces), 
but the final diarm of an unsullied complexion must 
surely be wanting. It Is Bogle, I think, who tells of 
an infant Tibetan which was wTished for his benefit, 
that he might judge of the general complexion of the 
Tibetan skin, w^hich otherw'ise there was no possibility 
of observing. The diild screamed and struggled to 
such a degree as nearly to bring on convulsions, and 
the experiment w’as a failure. Manning liras not struck 
with the town, although the palace exceeded his expec¬ 
tations. There is nothing striking, nothing pleasing 
in its appearance Tlte habitations are berimed with 
ilirt and smut. The avenues are full of dogs, some 
growling and gnawing bits of hide wliidi lie about in 
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proftision and emit a charod-hous* smdl; others 
linTping and looking livid; others ulcerated; others 
starved and djring, and pecked at by ravens; some 
dead and preyed upon. In short, everything seesns 
mean and gloomy, and excites the idea ol something 
unreal. Even the mirth and laughter of the inlu^ 
tants I thought dreamy and gliostly/' Manning left 
Uiasa on the I9ih of April, and Cached Kuch Beltar 
<m the loth of June on his return journey to India. 

Almost contemporary with Manning’s journey to 
Lhasa was the first exploration undertaken into 
Hundes on the southwestern Tibetan border by a 
dvilian of the Indian Civil Ser\’icc named Moorcroft 
He obtained permission to cross the Himalayas by 
the Niti pass north of Almora. an<l to visit the Mana- 
sarawar Lakes wdlh the obj^ of making a survey of 
tlie country at the foot of Kailas, and of priKuring 
samples of the famous woo! of which Kashmir shawLs 
arc made. After crossing the Shangki (or Niti) pass 
he travelled for about ten days, till he reached llic 
camping station of Daba on the upper Sutlej. Here 
he was very well received (Moorcroft being disguised 
as a merchant), and was allowed to pn)cccd to Gartok 
on the Indus. Gartok was then tail an encampment 
of black hair tents, a village of herdsmen who here 
tended enormous flocks of goat and sh«rp, On the 
5t)i of August he readied Manasarawar, which was 
then obsersTd to consift of two lakes divided by an 
deviated isthmus. The eastern take was fifteen miles 
long and eleven broad, enclosed by a magnificent 
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entourage of rtigj^ hills. Moorcroft failed to note 
the connection between the two lakes, the existence 
of which was subsequently established by the two 
Stracheys. This journey in itself is only remarkable 
as an early venture across the Almora |>asses into 
Uundcs. Many travellers and sponsmen have since 
follon*ed in Moorcroft*s footstefis, Init Moorcroft’s 
name is chiefly remarkable for the story told by the 
Abbe Hue (whose adventures will be narrated else* 
where) of his hearing the name in Lhasa, and of his 
being told that an Englishman of that name liad lived 
in that city from the years 1826 to 1838; that he was 
assassinatcrl on his way back to India via Ladak. 
somewhere in Nari Khorsnm. The murderers were 
caught by the Lhasa people and Moorcroft 5 prcqicrty 
resetMMi Amongst His papers were found maps and 
plans of Lhasa and Tibet The story is too circum¬ 
stantial to he ignored. All we know for certain is 
that Moorcroft made a second journey to Kashgar 
and Turkestan in company with a German named 
Trchck, and that in 1825 information was received 
frrnn Trebek that Moorcroft had died between Baikh 
and Bukhara. Tliis story wa.s alway’s regarded with 
suspicion in India, and cnnscfiucntly Hue's informa¬ 
tion was received as credible from the day that he 
publislied it, — all the more so that the Tibetan de¬ 
scription of the Englishman who resided in Lhasa and 
made surveys tallied v^ry fairly well with what we 
know of Moorcroft. 


CHAPTER Vni 




Th* yttuU Misskmaria^ Nmc atut Gahd — y^rniy frm 
' Manekurta to Koko Nor — Not€s on E»rh Ckrittiamily ^ 
Coria— Tkt Moft^ham and CJkitust Sorderiand Frontitr 
FarmsMoiqpdiam Cmstoms-^jyade tritk Ckim* — 
Lamaism in IVitiUm Kansm — Tkt Koka and Fast 
rf Fiowers at Kamhtm 

T IIM chronicles of Tilietan exploration are ftill of 
the rewnls of vain attempts to unveil the roy^ 
tcries surrounding that holy of Buddhist holies, — U« 
iaty'of Lhasa. Get^raphical literature teems with 
iliein. Now that the veil has been easily lifted, and 
such mystery as there may lie. Ixhind it has l>een ex¬ 
posed to tlie w'orld at large, it proves somewhat dis¬ 
appointing. Tlie enchantment of speculation has died 
a natural death, and Lhasa itsdf, reduced to tite levd 
of ordinary experience, will probably soon cease to 
arouse even the languid public interest is taken 

in the world cS famous Indian cities. The record of 
attempts to reach Lhasa is nut, however, .one of un¬ 
redeemed failure. We have already inferred to two 
Europeans who have sticceeded in their quest.— 
Van de Putte and Manning. UnfortimaUely^ neitha 
of these two great travelters have told us much of 
the.dty wherein the interest of Tibetan exploration 
has been so long centred. Several native explorers 
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in British or Russian pay have been there and have 
had ihdr say about tlie Imly city; but the AsuUk 
mind tschs imaginaiirai, and liardly grasps lEie trend 
and aim of Eurt^esm enquiry, Thai ^hich is too 
familiar to the Ariatic to require comment is often 
just the point whidi most usefully iHustrates some 
special characteristic of a people; and when Asiatics 
deal with the phj'sical aspects of a couatn% the whole 
landscape aroiind them is apt to become coloured with 
tlie drab tints of their own wcary^mJndcd setiiations 
as they toil bravely through the monotonous task 
which has been cummjtted to thdr care, G^nsoqucntlyt 
a very peculiar value is to be attadicd to die story of 
those Europeans wlm,. in days later tlion Van de Pultc 
or Manning* not only reaclied Uiasa and lived therct 
but liave left a most interesting record of thdr tX' 
perknees in a book which is WTitten with vivadty and 
intelligence and never lacks the interest of personal 
adventurer M. Hoc was a Jesuit missionary* who was 
appointed about the year 1840 to a Mongolian mu- 
siun centre which still maintained a precarious e?dst- 
ence on the northern borderland of China, He passeit 
through Canton on his way 10 Pekin during the war 
which was then progressing between England ami 
Qitna, and whilst tlie foreigner was yet apecially ol^ 
noxious to the Chinese nation, A French Laoarisr 
priest “ le venerable Perboyre," was about this rime 
publicly executed at Canton, and it was apparently 
under his auspices that M, Hue made his fiiiit venture 
in tlie missionary field. He claims that the Cotholie 
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missionaries were the only Europeans \v!jo then dared 
to cross tlic proving of China; and he was probably 
jnatiTicd in his claim. Christianity oo the Mongcdian 
borders of Oiina fifty years ago was but a faint re¬ 
flex of ilie widespread form of Christian faith which 
prevailed throughout so great an extent of Higli Asia 
during the middle ages. Without ascribing imidi 
value to the mcduo'al traditions whkli invested tlie 
semi-mystical Prester John with a halo of religious 
romance and represented him as combining in one 
person the high offices of priest and king over the 
\'a 8 l empire of the Kara Khitai, and at the same tune 
crediting him with untold victories over the invading 
pow’crs of Islam, there can lie no doubt that as late 
as the middle of thT tenth century Ncstorian Chris¬ 
tianity prevailed in Central Asia to an extent which 
is hardly realised in the tw’entieth. Whetlicr or no 
Gur Klian, emperor of the Kara Khitai in 1150 
to be identified with the mystical Prester John is still 
a matter of conjecture. Evidences of his Christianity 
arc obscure, but it is an historical fact tliat Uic 
daughter of the last of his race was a Clinstian, and 
that she married Kushluk Khatit the king of the great 
Tartar clan Kaiman. There is some ground for sup¬ 
posing tliat the whole Naiman tribe was once Chris¬ 
tian. Traces of the Christian ritual arc still to be 
recognised in the marriage customs of that tribe and 
amongst the nomadic |>oot»lc of the Pamirs to this 
day. Christian relics have been uncarthetl from the 
ruins of some of the buried cities of Chinese TurkeS' 
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tan, and It seems probable that the Nestorlon form 
of Chri&tiati faith, which first spread through Persuii 
extended eventually rightiocross Centra! Asia through 
Tartary to China and Japan, where (we have recently 
been told) ihtfe were more than a millian Christians 
ut tlx period when Japan adopted the form and 
methodji of Chinese dvilisation. In the early years 
of the fourteenth centirry we fmd Kuluk Khan treat-^ 
tng with favourable enusideration John of Monte* 
corvino^ the archbhfhop of Pekin, who engaged 
in as fierce a dispute wHlh the Mestomn Christian 
teaders of his day as tltat which divided Dominicans 
and Jesuits three centuries later in China. Tlic first 
Chinese emperor of the Ming dx-nasty who defcatctl 
tlie Mongols and drove them hack beyond the Great 
Wall was a Buddhist priest, and from his time onward 
systematic assaults of Islam and BuddhEstii combined 
appear to have preA'ailcd against Asiatic Christianity, 
We leam little of this from Hue's narrativep liut he 
states that the Pekin mission fiourislied under the 
earlier emperors of the Manchu dynasty, and tiiat it 
was diiefiy owing to the prccauticins of Kia King, 
the fifth emperor, that tlx Christians of China were 
scattered am! driven into Mongnltau territory. The 
viCTr apostolic of Mongrdia fistefl his residence at Si- 
Wang^ and H was he wlw <tcputeil Hue (with one 
companion, Gabet) to visit Tibet in the interests of 
Christian missions. 

The Catholic community in Mongolia was aUU hoIrV* 
ing its own bravely in tlx middle of the hot century. 
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and the Mory of Hue's pamug with his GirisCtan Hock 
wiicn he imdertook hU perilous oiterprise in 1^44 is 
told with pathetic force. Hue biU] iiiarefnlly studied 
the tenets of Buddhism with a view to complete prep¬ 
aration for a theological campaign in Tdict: hut it 
docs not appear tltat he found any lainalstic champion 
in Tariary who was worthy of bis stceL There was 
a universal tendency to back out of logical argumjcni 
and to refer him to the headtptarters of Buddhism 
(ai^vays " in the VVcsi'^) wheutver he endeavoured 
to push home his advocacy ot Chriiitian doctrine with 
any of the ignorant lamas who professed to be the 
guides and teachers of tlte nomadic licrdsmen of the 
Mongolian steppes, To them the great fountain of 
light was to be found only in Tibet (the West), and 
they would not admit of anj' lesser source of dactrmal 
teaching. 

It 18 noteworthy that the camels of the mission be¬ 
fore starting were postured in tiie " Kingdom” (roy- 
tmme) of Nahnan (tribal dlstncts are thus indicated 
by Hue), and its chief pastures w-ere at He-Gbung 
(which appears to be a Tartar and not a Giincse 
name), about five liundrcd miles nortlicast of Pekin 
and on the southwest borders of Manchuria, Hue's 
narrativCt Uicrcfore, first deals with the route ronncct- 
ing Manchuria with ibc Koko Nor l.ake an the esc- 
trcrac northeast borders of Tibet, and then with the 
recogniaci! higiiroad to IJtaaa from the Koko Nur. 
which may be describeJ aa (he main enfranee to Tibet 
from the north, and the only one of importance frton 
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any oomnwrcial point of 'v'icw. It is well to iht east 
of the routes taken by Sven Hcditti Bonvalot, iuiJ 
others^ init it indudes a part at least of that traversed 
by RodthUI, about whom there will be more lo say 
later on. It b wdl to reroember at this jwriod of 
our History that whcreni the jmssession of the platrui 
of Chmese Turkestan, and djc octrupation of Rasher. 
Khotan, etc,, would assist little or nothing* lowarda 
a aptonatic extension of Russian miluence Into Tibet, 
owing to the nature of the mierveuing cotmtry* the 
right of way througti Mongolia from Matidmra to 
Koko Kor and the occitpatifm of that region (which is 
gccgrapltically about as far from Lhasa as is KJiotan) 
might conceivably prove most usefuL 

Tlie route from Koko N"or to Lhasa is, and has been 
through ah historic ages, a recognised commercia] 
route. Tills is my excuse, at any rate, tor entering 
rather more fully into Htic^s narrative of this pre- 
limlnary journey through Mongolia from the borders 
of hfandiuria than the limUsof this work would oilier- 
wise justify. 

There were no half measures about Hue. He 
adopted the dress of the Tibetan lama, the yellow 
gown and cap, ehaving his Itead and oraifomimg rig¬ 
idly to all the little social forms and ceremonies which 
the code of Chinese manners so strictly enforces* He 
started with hb companion Gabet on hts adventurous 
journey^ not only prepared to sec a strange land and 
live amoiigsl a strange people, but lo live as they 
lived; to look on the Mongolian world frtim the point 




of view aifordcti by the tent door of the nomad, shar¬ 
ing their sympathies and their prejudices as he shareti 
their dwdllngs and their food. He piloted the little 
caravan across^the wide step|>cs on borschack, whilst 
his fcibw missionary Gabet rode a camd. and then- 
one Tartar retainer, mounted on a black mule, letl 
the “baggagers." Owing to his intimate knowledge 
of the language of the country he was able to make 
liitnsdf at home eitlicr in camp or dty, and he has 
cnnsctiucntly illustrated the home life of the border 
|ieoplc of Mongalia — Chinese and Tartar alike—as 
no one else has been able to illustrate it before or since. 
Starting southwest on the road to Dolan Nor, he 
struck at once into the desolate plains whidi stretch 
away from the foothills of the soutlteni Kinghan 
Mountains constituting the territory of ** Ouniot," 
According to Hue Uiere was a lime (not far distant) 
whdi this part of the Qunese borderland was forest- 
covered, inhabited, and rich in culti\*atiofi. About the 
middle of the scs’cntcenth century the Chinese sw-armed 
into it, destroyed the forests, and spread general <Ie- 
^-astation through the land, reducing it to its present 
condition. Deforestation lias led to a total diange of 
climate (h is somewhat strange to find a Jesuit mis- 
sionaiy' of the middle of tlic last ccoiury supporting 
such a theory), and the terrific '* black ** storms which 
now sweep across it unchecked carry periodic destruc¬ 
tion with them, filling tlie air with dust and sand and 
.Mvamping wide areas with rain flood. Hail storms of 
extraordinary violence are fretjuent, \Vc have Hue’s 
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testimony to the fad tlmt hail stones weighing two 
|K>uinl5 frequently descend on the hajyl baked cartii — 
such Stones as can only Ik hnikcfi in pieces with axes. 
This is bdow, and to the east ot the centraJ Kitigtian 
syaton^ which b part of the orographic hachbonc nf 
Asia, But we beg leave to doubt wlietlier the ** black 
burad *■ of eastern Mongolia differs essentially frrmt 
that which is cuccniiuercd further south on ihe Gian;^ 
plains of northern TiIki, which has been so gmpltically 
describcii by Sven Tfetlin. Desiccation and the result¬ 
ing deforestation b not the work ol man m high 
Asia. Whatevc^r may Ik the ultimate cause of tiic 
gnidual changes in the physical conditions of the con^ 
tincut witich fiave led lo these recurrent changes of 
climate which can be marked hy geologic Investiga- 
ticnis» they k>clong to a group of natural phenomena 
which arc not even yet fully tindersttmtl. Tlirorughout 
Asia such changes arc to be notwl perhaps more 
readily than m any other continent; hut they are tlie 
common heritage of t!ic whole changeable world. Hue 
had not proceeded far before he mounted the great 
centra] plateau spreading southward from the King* 
hani and from tins point he commences n flaily narra¬ 
tive of his journey, which is full of interest and by no 
means devoid of humour, Tire great wide-spreading 
plairia or steppes, the long etcmally-windmg track 
(which there was nt» difficulty whatever In following, 
for it UTts often a cart track), the periodic hunt for 
water, the scattered clusters of nomadic " kibitkas ” 
(of felt tents) which comprise the Tartar villages 
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are all Famitiar to the Cciilral Asian iravclier* 

Tlicfc is a monotony alKMct Asiatic travellers* tales in 
ibis respect whieh only reflects the (nonotony of the 
u^eari^onte gtiivd of each dtty*s toil which they 01 - 
coimter. Even the '‘black baratu" hurling its terrtfle 
forces of Wiiul ami driven saml upon ibe devoted little 
^mpp is becoming rather a wdUworn e3tpericiM:e+ 
Hue, however, introduces an interesting variety Into 
hts talc by his description of the Qiino-Tariar ^‘an- 
berge '* or ’’ sarai," wliich Is to be found at interval b 
alfJUg the Chinese frontier, and m sotnc respects 
reminds one irresistibly of the Hnssian stcpjic post- 
house. Tht huge mud-built afuutment is reserved for 
the guests in the centre of the establishment,^ rn tlie 
inhlst of which U tijc " kliang,” an admindile arratige- 
mcni for kcejiing guests warm and comfortable. The 
khang U a raised platform, about four feet lugh. 
beneatJ) which hot air is iutroduced from the stoves 
(chaudiih'^s} ranged nhoul the apartment. Here the 
traveller sits: here he takes hts meals oml amote his 
pipe or his opium; and here he spreads bts blankets at 
night and sleeps. It often becomes enswdoJ and noisy, 
and evim to a veteran traveller like die Jestiit misaion- 
ary it was occasionally difficult to find the nccdfnl rest. 
Nor does it appear that the mA^ttagf of these caravan¬ 
serais incJiidcs conveniences for cleanliness. There is 
a gruesome diapter in Hue's narrative devoted to the 
results of a month’s travel witbotit the opportunity of 
wadiing hti linen. Of ad the liorrorB tliat can befall 
the civiliserl traveUcr in Asia diii he justly reckons to 
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be ibe most !lvdy utiit the tnost intolerable* Uncivil- 
Ucd travellers^ liowevcr* do iiol mind it. 

The convenience of pcfiicssing a tent of tlndr own 
which ilicy tmtiil make use of whencrer the laws of 
hospitality did not enforce ihdr company with fdloiv- 
travellers was greatly appreciated by the Abb 4 * Htc 
best of hU lime was passed in tlie wildenueas. when, 
free from the wcariBome intimacy of liie torai^ Htic 
was left with the wiile world oi nature around I dm, 
listening to those spirits of earth anrl air which Tartar 
imagination lifts conjured frtwn tlie unknown, or en* 
pagetl in his owti familiar fonrs of ritusd ami prayer. 
But Hue was essentially a man of %varm sj-mpathtes^ 
ft good stofy-tdler^ and'a grjod companions so he never 
missed an opfiortunitj’ of attentUng any Tartar func¬ 
tion which might afford him fot»d for ainuRcment cw 
for reflection, even thougfi his efforts to distribute a 
few ideas of the grace and Iwauty of the Chriatian 
faith amongst his companions generally met wdth no 
response. He was pr^ent once at a iTngular cipera- 
liun wbidi aimed at casting ilie dedi out of a niam; 
this was new to him* and had tlie merit uf licing 
perfectly successful. Every form of Hickiicas in Tar- 
tnry is attributcil to some special *' Tdmtgonr/' or 
demon^ who fosters it. Consequently the only medical 
practitioners in Mongolb are the lamoa. Th^* pre¬ 
scribe medicines or remedies, always compt>scd of 
vi^abk matter pulverised and made up into the form 
of a pi lb Mineral specifics comnt for nuthing wUb die 
bmn uunlidnc man, and if vegetable ingrcilients fail. 



that also Is not of mudi consequence. The name of 
Uic remctly b then ivrittcti on poper* rolled up and 
mashed whh saliva» and administered m tlic same 
form as a veritalde dose, with precisely the same cffcctH 
After medical treatment prayers are said, strictly 
conformable to tile quality of the devil to be exor¬ 
cised. If tlte sick man is a poor man. tlie “Tclint' 
gnur " obWously is of no great aceoimt; he is but a 
** diablottn/' and a simple exorcism « usually sufTiciiait 
for him. But if the sick man is rich, " Ics chewes vont 
lout differemment." The devil is of a certainty 
powerful and teiribk, a t>ad spirit worthy of great 
eonsideration. It is not decent that he sliould make 
his exit as if he were n mere dbblotin”: he is sup- 
plieil with good dodits, a hat, boots, and, withal, a 
ymmg and vigorous liorse to ride: and it may happen 
(in llie case of n very rich patient) that the devil main* 
iam& a troop of servilors, all of whom must be supplied 
with mounts. The ceremony of exorcism finally cotn- 
mcnces. Many lamas are invited, and prayers arc 
continued for .seven or eight days ^viihout mtermissiort 
until such lime as the lamas are assured tliai tlic devil 
has disappeared, — that is to say, until they have ex¬ 
hausted the resources of the fatnily tsh wliich thi^ liv^ 
If ** au bout du compiethe num dies, ihai only shiws 
how well tltt prayers have been recited. It is true 
tliat the sick man is deadj but he will lose nothing by 
that. He will transmigrate into a belter state with a 
yet larger fortune at his comutand. Hue was present 
at a ceremony where the devil h-os actually represented 
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by a diitmny (" imnncquin '*). which was act uprighl 
in the faunily tent. After a frightful musical orgic 
and much lainaistic ritual, with prayers and incanlo- 
lions and terrific din, eliding witli :t wild ihince of the 
entire assembly round the tent, the chief kuua set fire 
to the ^'mannequin” who ivas then selsted by ^les 
hommes noirs” (i»i% the lay members of the as¬ 
sembly), and carried out into die prairie to bum. The 
lamas meanwhile sat in ihe tmt and chanted tlieir 
prayers gravely and solemnly. When ilie brave de¬ 
stroyers of the ** maniiciiuin '* rcrtunied. the dianti 
censed and gave way to joyotia congratulations. Tlie 
family formed a procession.—the ^homines noirs*' 
first, then the sick man supported by two relatives^ 
then eigltt or ten tamas, and they all marched to the 
sound of their " epouvantahlc mmique ” as far as a 
neigfiboiiring tent, where Iheiside mun was to ranain 
for some days, After this biiame treatment, says 
Hue. the sick man was entirely cured. Tire devil w'OS 
the devil of imemiittent fever, and lie returned no 
more. 

Inddcutally wc learn something of the mitural 
aspects of the country tlmough which tlie misslouarieA 
passed, but we do not gain nuidi in the way of 
geographical m formation, (t wa^ not all desolate 
wilderness tliat spreul Itself between the intermittent 
dties of the route. We hear of wild roses and goose- 
herrics, and. when once the plateau laud had been 
readied, of wide forest reserves especially sacred to 
, itie unperbl chase. As they ascended to the uplands 
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of tilt soudient Kinghan iliey almogt touched the 
of the ** Chara MurcHt” — the river we know 
AS the Liao Ho^ w'hich flows into the Liao gitlf 
tcj the well of Port Arthur. Brigamla, of course, kept 
them in constant fear for their lives and properly, Imt 
tltc brigand of the Qnnese Ujrdcr is far in advance 
of his amfrifi' on the U'ibetan side. Ilts politmcis 
would do credit to the old sdiool of British higfhway- 
men, who were nothing if noi gentlemen in ilieir 
methods of robbery and nutrLter. 'Flicre is much said 
aliDiit die genuine fedhig of kindly IiospliaUty which 
is invariably sliowri by Tartar nomads lo strangers. 
The two mtssifjnarics %vere never at a kas for fotjd 
and slither so long as a nomadic village was in sight 
Invariably rrciUed with resiwd and considanuion, thc>' 
naturally bestowed tbeir sympathic?i on the simple- 
minded fdk of the fichl rather tlutn <m ihe long-headed 
and far-reaching Chinese towTismcn, who made an easy 
prey of the Tartar nomad whenever the tvvo trwt on 
commercial grounds. Many a tale has Hue to tcH of 
the ingenuity of the heathen Qiince in eirtractitig 
money from the pockets of the slow'-witted Tartar, 
wlio appears to be equally robbed by ibe Chinese 
dealer and his own priest. " Catching a Tartar " is 
a jdirase which apparently carries a different signifi¬ 
cance in the East to that which,it bears in the West; 
Iml (I does lo hapiicn now and tJien that ihc Oittia- 
man ovTireachcs hinuelft and tlie Tartar maintairts 
hiv Eurqjean repomtion. Hue's ilecription of the 
Chinese frontier towns of Ekilon Nor (Toltni Nor ttl « 
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map) au(i Knkii Khmo, wliidi he passetl ftt r&uU (o 
Tibet» is full of the lively interest of personal adven- 
I’urc. Narrow diarepiitable streeiSi so full of pitfalls 
aud clogged with mud as to make the passage of 
camels ihrowgh tliem a process of proltabk shipwreck 
anti disaster; a crowded township full of the lowest 
class of Qiinese traders, who were^ however* distill- 
gutshed for a most remarkable code of slimy polite¬ 
ness; fifth-dass restaurants and overflowing pawnshops 
surrounded by a sea of Insanitary filth. ^— combined to 
produce an impression which required the wild, free 
swMp of the black buran of the open plains to >vash 
out of the mind and memory. Between the two towtis^ 
the travellers crossed the great Russian port and cara¬ 
van road to Pekin which links the capital city of Qimn. 
with the southern shores of Lake Baikal It is nboat 
900 miles from Pekin to the Russian frontier, and 
would involve rather more than j ,000 miles of line to 
connect the two hy rail Of that 1,000 miles some 330 
or 300 W'ould nm amongst the mountains which frame 
in the Baikal depression. The rest would be more of 
less of a surface line across the Mongolian stepper. 
After passing Kuku Khoto, our travellers adopted the 
direct route to Sming-fu and the Koko Nor, which 
crosses the great northern bend of the Hoang Ho 
(Yellow River), and this prewed to be the mfjst seri* 
ous of the diOicultics which they encottniefcd. Tlic 
Hoang Ho was in flood, and davi^ were spent in flmm- 
dcring ilirough the flood'^ridden ptains on dtlier bank 
of the river he hire tlie actual crossing was cffecteiL 
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i^ut this was mily necessary by tlic liuut of 

time ami cx^Hmditurc which the tniasionarica had im¬ 
posed on thottselves for the mairttemnee of tltdr ad* 
vetitmc, and which prccSuded the lengthy detour which 
would have been entailed by rounding the iiurtliem 
loop of the Hoango Ho. On the whole die route was 
evidently a well-trodden and comparatively easy cotn- 
mercial road. Immense caravans were met with 
strings of camels extending for miles in length. Carts^ 
loo* were a feature of iltt road iTufHcj no formidable 
passes were encountered: and it may be accepted that 
the road from Pekin to Sining on the Tibetan frontier 
is a fairly practicable one for all classes of ccKivc5'ancc. 
The one great obstacle is the Ih>ang Ho* and that may 
possibly be turned or navigated* 

There is so much direct analogy between the ooinad 
peoples north and south of the Tibetan borxkr that a 
comparUon between ihdr methods of life and means 
of subsistence wcruld rev'eal no great difference* ChS^ 
nese brick tea is die universal drink* and whether it 
finds its way hy Ta-chiendu direct ncruss tlie eastern 
Tibetan border* or through the frontier Chinese towns 
into the Mongolian plains* it ajipears to lie precisely 
of tlve same quality. Hue desiuibes the brick lea of 
Kuku Khoio in almost the same terms as Little de¬ 
scribes that of Ta-chicn-Ui (Darclvendo). ItUmadcap 
of big leaves and twigs* the refuse* in fact* of tlie tea 

indiistrv* It is hardened into cakes or bricks by the 
« ' 

liberal use of rice water* and is finally prepare! for 
consumption with hotter and salt* Neither Bhutia* 
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Tibetan* or Tartar will use any oi[ier* and na effort 
to mtroduce the tea of civiliaatian into tb«c vast tea* 
ccaisuming areas has liac] the siighiest suecesf so far. 
The Tartars, however* scent to prefer milk to butter 
with their tea. Tlicrc is no acoouming for the taste 
induced by etlucalion and oistoni* The Knssiati pre¬ 
fers Utnc-juice or jam; the Per.slan takes his lea with 
so inudt sugar as to render it nauseons to Europeans* 
The habitations of Tartar and Tibetan nontadt is the 
same in all essential partictilars, as we may hnd in 
Turkman villages on tlic Oxus, or tn Ktrgluz encamp¬ 
ments on the Pamirs* It ts common to all the wander¬ 
ing peoples of Asia, and lltc construction IS the same 
^YhcIllCT it is callcil kibitka,'' ** yurt,” or ** auL" Tire 
felt mgs stretched o\t:r the circular lattice framework 
with the roumlrd roof and tire ti[)per aperture for the 
chimney, the division of the interior to screen off the 
ajuirtment of the women folk; tlie domestic imple¬ 
ments,^ reeking of butter and mutton grease, the anti^ 
qtiaicd amts, and the pungent smoke, are to be found 
in all of them; and in all of them that nameless es¬ 
sence of rancid grease and unwashed hutnanity, which 
Hue calls the “odeur empyrcumaiique/* pcmicatiiig 
tile interior with an atmosphere that can be fek. l^he 
atmospheric oppression of a late accond^elass metropoli¬ 
tan railway carriage sometimes conjured up a faiiU 
rcminiscaicc of it* 

The extraordinary influence of JJwui as the centre 
of the Buddhist faith nver the whole of eastern Asia 
was hrongbt inome to die missionaries vvherever they 
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set their feet, or announced Uicir proiclytbin|f purposc. 
AIl cjilijjixtenmcnt was to be fottnd in the West. AJl 
lamas with any pretensions to hiduencc amongst iJic 
tribespropk or the tciwmfdk were educated in Tibet. 
Frmn Tibet caiue the bw and the gosiid of Bitddhisiu. 
and (here can be no doubt that pohlical iriduencc in 
Lhasa meant then (as it probabjy means now) politics] 
strength tn aJl the councils of the far EssL Tlicic s\’as 
more than tlic extension of the Chnstinn faith to be 
attained!in Lhasa hy the miwionariei. There was an 
outside knowledge of tlie world to be carried to the 
inner recesses of the Itoly places of the great Buddlnst 
hierarchy, which migiit open their <yt$. to die advan- 
tage of Becular alliance with the powers of tlie WesL 
In Lhasa wiis to be fmmri the key which might unlock 
many doors at present shut to tl»e Oiristian missionary, 
through which might drift the tirst ripples of Catho¬ 
lic temporal ascendancy, along with Catholic spiritual 
enlightenment. 

Mongolia b permeated wtdi lamabdc influence and 
superstition. The easy life led by the priest « doubt¬ 
less a great inducement 10 join the religious brother¬ 
hood, ami the wliole country b consequently as 
ctjmplei^y overridden by the priest as is Tibet itself. 
Hue describes the Mongnltan lama, wdiether of the fed 
or the yellow sect, as belonging to one or other of three 
very diatinct t,vpes. The " hrmte " lamas (Uma d d&mi^ 
ci/e), after taking a degree m one of the lamaseniis 
which abound in all the central towns, addom definitely 
tlx Lbcntselvcs as permanent residents ihertin, Hicy 
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return home* preferring tivc smaller field 01 latjour 
whichi offers itself tn the scattered eolonies of the 
prairies or steppes, Tfiere they live a life which is 
moTc free and independent than that of the Buddhist 
universities. Somefimei they live in the bosom of 
their own families, occupied, like other Tartars, in 
sheep famtmg. They prefer the fife of the ncunad to 
tlie rules of the monastery and the daily repetition of 
prayers. These lumas are no more religious (says 
I-Iuc) than the red or yellow garments wliich they 
n ear, A second class of lama neither remain in the 
lamaserab nor with their families. They are vaga¬ 
bonds on the face of the earth. Tiiey live like hirds, 
wliidi roost nowhere in particular. Impelled by some 
secret nomadic instinct, they start on ihctr travels f^rr 
the simple sake of moving, to traverse the mad, to 
change their scenery. They travel from bmaierai to 
laniaseraif stopping rn route at all the pastoral terns 
they meet, ever assured of the welcome aecnrded by 
ihc rule of Tanar hospitality. They walk in without 
ceremony and seat themselves by the fire, and whilst 
they drink the tea which is offered them, they recount 
with s*ast prkle the munber of districts they liave vis¬ 
ited. If they wish to stay the night, they just stretch 
themselves otit like dogs in a handy comer, nnd sleep 
soundly till uirrming. At dawn, before starting on 
thdr vagabond voyage, they take erpunt of tlie weather 
and the prospect, turning their heads from side to 
side *"comnie pour inlerrpgcr les veuts."' Hicti th^ 
Starts without definite atm or object, with their Heads 
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fiirctched forwaird, thdr cjrcs <jn the ground, a long 
stick in iheir hands, and a deerskin «-allet oti their 
backs; when they are tired they repose under tiie 
shadow of a rock^ oti ihc crest of a hill, at Ihe bottom 
of a ravmr, or am'wlicre else ihal appeals to ilidr 
fancy. When night surprises them on ihtir pilgrimage 
they sleep beneath the sky* which b, ih^ sa>\ but the 
roof of the worlds tent, Tlie vagabond lama visits 
all eastern Ada, China, Mongolia, and the Tartar 
Steppes, Koko N'or, Tibet, li^dia (not many reach 
India), and Turkestan. Tlicrc h hardly^a river which 
they have noi crossed, a mrmniain they have not 
dimltcd, a grand lama before whom tlicy have not 
prostrated themsdves, nor a people amonpt whom 
they have not lived and whose manners and ciistoms 
they do not know. They arc never afraid, they can¬ 
not lose tliem-ielves, as the place they reach is always 
for them the objective of their day's journey, lake die 
wandering Jew qni marchc et marche tmijours/* 
thc)‘ seem to be iinpcUed hy some of that divine force 
which gives impulse to the solar sy-stem, and keeps the 
planets ever moving thrcnigh infinite space* 

'Hje third class of lama is cconposed of those who 
live in coflimtinity. A lamascrai is a collection of 
small dwclliivgs cemring on a Btwldhisi temple* They, 
vary in stj'le and quality, but the lama of the lama- 
scrai is almost always of a 5«perior stamp to the vaga¬ 
bond or the tont dweller* He is given to study and 
to prayer, and lives a Hfc of regularity if not of asf- 
ceticism, ruodiikd, however, by many coraforts. He 
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had his cow and his horsc> and b generally a sheep 
owner* IMost lamascrais are endowed either trxally 
by ihe T03?aJties of *he clbtricl, or ebe hy the imperial 
treasury. Al certnm seasons ihe revalues thus paid 
in to the cscabHshnicnt are distnbuted amongst the 
lamas according to their sending in the Incrarehy. 
But no lama b c\-cr rich. Hts money b spent as soon 
■as he gets it- He will visit the nearest Chinese town^ 
and swagger in Fine doihc; so hnig as his money or 
tus stock w'iti lasL After a month or two his money 
will be gone and hb fine clnthes will be found in what 
M. Hue frequently refers to as the Moot'de-Picte. 
This appears to he perhaps the most llonriahing ennv 
mcrcial establishment of alt Giinese frontier towns. 
It is the equivikni of the pawnshop* TJie fine dotimi 
remain there, however, and the lama returns ncittfcr 
sadder nor Viser to his liabitual disregard of the first 
principles of economy. 

It it always an inleresting qnestioR what proportion 
of ihe entire male popnlation of Mongolia and Tibet 
are lamas by profession. Hue estimates their propor¬ 
tion at cmc^third, but it little doubtful whether he 
includes botli men and w’omcn in the term '"popula- 
ticnt" Probahty He menns men only; but crunidering 
that in nearly Tartar family all the sons, with the 
ejtcepiion of the eldest, are lamas, this projioriion seems 
small. There Is no question of inchnatton about tL 
Tlie prettts of the famity decide for (he clitldrcn, and 
the latter gradually accustom themsdves to their voca¬ 
tion, and usually end hy acquinng a certain exalta- 
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tion religinisc/* which seals them by choke 10 ifie 
priesthood 

In the fliscussion of questions such as this, the tes^ 
limotty' of an ^mest-rnmfleil misjsronary, of whatever 
persuasion, is most ^^alucibk. It is indeed m the presen- 
'loticin of a comprehensu'e idea of the sodal life of tlte 
people, whether priests nr laymen, that the records of 
this traveller are of unique value. No subsequent 
traveller has enjoyetl similar optnrtuuities for study¬ 
ing^ the idiosyncrasies of the eastern Asiatic from a 
MnncliKiini of such intimacy; neither has any European 
since his time Imch received into the inner sanctuary 
of Buddhism, amJ there examined tlie hmdamcntal 
fkictrines of a creed which has influenced so vast a 
projwrtion of humanity. 

The journey of the missionaries through the western 
regions of tlie Kan^ti province from the Yelknv River 
to Sinmg fu (the great ootnmercial centre and fnuttier 
io\S'n of China, east oi the Koko Nor tjike). prcseiucd 
altnoit more difficulties front the excess of cultivation 
than of desert. It was frequently diOiaUt to find n 
pasAohle track through the maaes of the cultivated 
fields which spread around towns, villages, and liam- 
Icts, riddled and intersected witli the network of an 
ingenious tystem of irrigation. Precisely the same 
diificuUy occurs in the calttvoted villoges of Persia ami 
.Afghanistan to this day. Now and tl^ the travellers 
hit upon a good road for a certain distance, as. for 
instance, oftcr passing the tdd town of Nrnghta, when, 
for a time at any rate, the road \vns foittul to he excel- 
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lent* wmil after cmssing tbe great w'all, the? grotluaUy 
driftc<l inio more d«en.ed tnirts ere they eiicauincr«l 
tite aandhilb of AlechatL So far ai the rotJte Ihrougii 
Kansu to the Koko N^or is concemcil* there ts. otn’i- 
ously nothing in it to prevent the moventent of a con¬ 
siderable force. It is on the whole euitivated, ivcH 
supplied, and fiat Between the Velbw River atjd the 
Koko Nor the great wall is crossed three timea. Tlie 
Abbe Hue is careful to explain that bdivecn the great 
w-all, as seen near Peking and llie great wall of these 
outlying western provinces of Osina, tJiere is a very 
great difference. Bnill (or cotraneneed) about the 
year ;si4 a. n*, it is supposed to tiave taken ten years 
to build, and it was donhtltsi a gigantic work front 
\vlijitet'er point of view it is examined. But the solid 
masonry constniction of Pekin ts not found in the 
fjiT West, where it is not always a sojid masoniy, and 
frct]uently notJnng hni mud. ^ 

Where our travellers first crossed it after leaving 
the YcUovr River it was in ruins, "Fliey were on one 
of the great Asiatic trade routes which runs westward 
from China through Tsaidam in northeaftem Tibet to 
Omklik and Lob Nor^ and thence passes to Kltotan — 
which is probably the III referred lo by Hue as the 
bourne from whence no Chinese exile returns. Sonte- 
tlnng of Ute naiurc of the w^tdespread pest of brigand¬ 
age which prevails all through high Tibet and the 
borderland of Chitia may l>e gathered from a curious 
experience of these two mitsiotiarics. Tlvey were 
given their choice of inns or snrais in which to put up 
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for the nigtit* the diffemtre bety,-een these vinous 
** holds bdflg diiefiy ta their cost There were inns 
where they “ fougiii ** and itrns where ilicy dUl not 
fight. The btter were the cheaper of the two elassei* 
Here they received travdiers iuMpitahly, but oo gw- 
nnlee for security. If the brigands came, SO much 
the worse for the resident travellers if they could out 
defend themselves. At inns where they fought lltefe 
tvas no satisfactory guarantee either; but the defence 
of the position against bngands was not left to (lie 
travellers ooily. Tlie |rtoplc of Hie imi imdcrtook to 
make the best figlit tliat tliey could- under the circiuiH 
stances: but travellers must of course pay for the 
[X>ssiblltty of such a casual engagement being rendered 
necessary, and the hotels were dear in consfstjueucc. 
Hue describes the people of western KajiSU as being 
far more Tartar, ot Tibetan, ih. their sodal character^ 
istics than Chined. He calls them religious and hos¬ 
pitable. but inquisitive. They could not divine the 
nationality of the Frenchman. I'hey bvew that they 
were tiol "diables marins'' (English),because they bad 
neither red hair nor blue eyes, and, morcaver* tlwy 
could ride, ^ and it w-as wdl known that the sea devils 
could do nothing of the sort. All the same. Hue en- 
coirntcKiI a *■ Buddha vivani" could talk EnglUli 
and Rnssian, and was aijparcntly mudi gruw'cd at hii 
want of knowledge of hVeitch. The reverend .\bbc 
is nothing if not a byal Frenchman, and a profound 
haler of die English and ail their ways* The pleasure 
of his uUiroaie voyage to his sunny hocue in France 
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m^di marml by llic prevailing evitleticc of Bntish 
cecnpation* which seemed to Inni lo sirttch from the 
English ChatiDcl to India —as indeed it really did. 

Hue obsen^cd a slight alteration in the methed of 
w’nmiTng U»c kang. or central platform, of the houses 
in western Kansu front the Tartar faaliion of the 
stept>e5. The kang m one form or another seems to 
be an institution which is ituligenoiis to all high Asia. 
An analofioiw method of wanning die actual fioor (not 
a raiaed platform) fay flues is to tw found in Korea, 
A method whidi is but another variatioti is oonimoii in 
Afghanistan, whi?re a *^eharpoy" or raised dais o« 
legs H placed m the centre of the room with a braaicT 
of live chanswil beneath. Tlie guests ail round it. and a 
" mai or felt rug is then sprratl over the table and 
carried across die legs rd tlte ritlcrs around. It it h 
properly tucked in. it h astonishirig what a Jiowcr 
of heat this " thermal both " arrangement b enpabk 
of evolving, lo western Kamm the kang. instead of 
receiving nirrciiia of Itot air beneath derived frum the 
stoves used for cooking, haa the heat generator plai^l 
directly heneath its boards, where a judldoiis atUnia- 
ture of "/irmiVr" (powdered horse-dung?) and live 
charcoal is so spread aboiit and arranged as to start 
the warming process from all points at once. 

Sining fu b (le§crib«l as an immaisc town with but 
few mhahitanu. but the surroundings appear to be 
fertile, cultivated, and pictoresque. with villages, bills, 
nnd streams forming a disliuctly adnese landscape 
rather liian 3 Tibetan one. Not far to the aoutb is the 
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gT«at lamasmi of Ktmbiim, und liere mtr missicnarjci 
nude the first stand tor ihtir laitJi and endeavoured 
to start a Cbristum propagamla. Three months were 
passed tn Kunbum ere moving fart tier on the wa^ to 
Tibet, and it h rlotiblfnl if this would not liave served 
the good Abbe as a permanent resting-place and a 
centre for the diffusion of Qifirttan tcadiing and cti- 
lighlenmeni, but for the dress regulations of tlw 
numastery, with which the reverend pilgrima were 
imabk to comply. Some of ihc religbus custfima 
of the lamabxjd arc graphically dcscril«d by Hue, 
and are well wortli a reference. Ilie gfreat Kunbtim 
monastery is a borricrlanrl feature of Tibet, situated 
on the wild niountams whidt be ttontht^t of the Koho 
Nor Lake, the summits of which co'Cflook the upper 
tributaries of the Hoang Ho. Here arc galhercd 
pilgrims in countless numbers from every itatt of Bird- 
dhisi Asia. Tlicre is not a <fay in all the year tm- 
marVcf! b>- the advent or dcparUire of strangers fmm 
Tartary or Tibet. Tile monastery h chicffy famous 
(or tl»e religions^ feattvala which arc hdd three or four 
times during the year, w'hich arc celebrated with sudt 
pomp and solemnity that not even Lhasa itself can 
boast of sudi impressive Rtiddhist functions. Amongst 
them tliat which Lscallcil the *' feast of flowers ” which 
takes place on the fiftetndi day of the first monilu is 
most famous. For weeki beforeluuid the tndux of 
pious pilgnnis commences, ami for flays wuhing Is 
heard Iml diftcusiions apropos lo the fete. The rav¬ 
ishing lieaiity of the ftosvers is the theme of every 
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tongue. The council of the Beaune Arts (H is a 
little dcrublful ro what eoandl the Abbe rcfci*s liwe) 
pronounced Ihctn on that jwrticiilar year to be superior 
to any which had proa^cd them: and the Abbe liini- 
self awaited witli rmpaticnce the explanation of this 
magnihcexit exhibition of Jlrowers tn -an all bnt flow^er- 
less land. Tlie explanation was simple. Such «owcrs 
ns there were were made of butter, and the whole 
exlitbltion was but a sort of wax work show in whidt 
butler took the place of wax. Six lamas distingviishcd 
for their artistic skit! were cmiJloycd in the prepara¬ 
tion of this qttatm nntseum of art, \vljidi included rep¬ 
resentations of men and things in as nearly a naiufal 
form os they could be niaile to assume. One rnasitr 
mind, or chief, directed the artists who manipuhlcd 
the rav'f material Into the desired form* He further 
superintended the subsequent colour clTecls which were 
M importaui as those of design. On the tiny of the 
fete enormous crowds assembled, Tlic grave and 
serious air of religious existence which usually sur¬ 
rounded ilte monastery, enveloping it with an atme^ 
sphere of saintly grace and mystery disappeared, and 
a little lw5t of tents sfirimg up around on ihe mountain 
floj)es. On the fourteeuth day the usual pilgrimage 
around tlie mona.stery look place. Tlic great crowd of 
sbw'ly moving pilgrims, prostrating iltemselves at each 
pace they took, and repeating the Buddhist fomuik 
with each proslration* affccied the Ahlic girally* He 
saxv amongst them Tartars moving with firm and 
hca\7 mku, but applying dvemsdves withal to the 
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ino 5 l strict] jicrformance of this religious duty, 
longues dicN'clurcs,” or the bandits, who trod freely 
and proudly with full equipntciit of arms and a 
air of devrtion which was strangely in contrast with 
Mongol mysticism; and the Sitan pilgrims of .\mdo 
who took matters with a gaicral air of being loo much 
acciiMomed to such performances to be paruaiUr as 
to details, together with not a few Chinese merchams 
of Kliata. who thought nothing of Buddha, but a 
good deal of a passing reputation for godliness whidi 
miglu assist in the disp^isal of their wat^/* The gocnl 
Abbe did not take kindly to the heathen Chin«, and 
has but little good to say of him apart from his own 
beloved missionary field. But he was immensely struck 
with the fashion of the women of .\rodo. who wore 
caps, or little pointed liats, altogether of tlie style 
which in France (in his time) were known as “cha¬ 
peaux a la trois pour cent“ and who allowed their 
hair to fall in ringlcu. rather than divide it into the 
dual pigtail which is the common Tartar and Tibc^ 
fashion. On the I5lh Hw crowd of peregrinating 
devotees was not so great. All thouglits were centred 
on the approaching fete. M night-time it took jdace. 
The “ flowers " were arranged in the open air in front 
of tlie temples of the lamaserai. They were illirau- 
nalcd brUliantly with lamps artisdcally arranged in 
yellow or red copper vases distributed among^ tltero 
in fanciful designs, and the Alibc declares that it cQU 
not have been better done in Paris. Tlie flowers 
fleurs *•) struck him with astonishmenL The artis- 
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tic dIorti» of ilw lanias had resulted in the production 
of works of art such as could hardly have lieen antici¬ 
pated in a country where nature laids little aid to 
the imagination. They consisted chiefly of has reliefs 
of colossal size, representing incidenu in tlie history 
of Buddlnsm. Tlie figures were living and animated 
in expression, the pose natural, and the dnn>crics 
arranged with grace and case. It was c\'cn passible 
to distinguish the nature of tlic material thus repre¬ 
sented in butler, especially the furs and skins, which 
the Abbe declares to ha\*e been so well reproduced tliat 
it was ncccssar)' to touch them in order to feci assured 
that they were not real. The figjurc of Buddlia, where 
it appe^. was full of majestic grace and beauty, 
represented with Caucasian features true to the ac¬ 
cepted type which historically declares him to have 
liecn light in colour, with a pmk and white complexion, 
wide open eyes, prominent nose, and long undulating 
wavy hair. .All other figures were Tartar or .Mongtdian 
in type, but it was easy to distinguish Tibetan. Tartar, 
Chinese, or Si-fan (eastern Tibetan nomads) by their 
peculiarities of future, and to differentiate between 
them. Hindus and Negros were also represented and 
attracted much attention from the crowd, llie repre- 
sentatious of human t)r|)cs were surrniuided with dec¬ 
orative designs which tncluflcd aninals and flowers; 
Ute whole exhibition being remarkable for fidelity of 
expression and cxilour. 

Wliilsl we must make allowances for the impres- 
Bion produced on the mind of the Abb^, which might 
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be dut to hi$ bng separatioit from livillictl centres of 
art* and the savage anil wiJd tmtun: of his surround' 
ings, wc jx»s5cs3 iiuiie suflicient evidence of die artistic 
capabilities of ibe Tibetans in thdr quaint and erriginaJ 
works in copper awl bronre 10 assure us that the in¬ 
stinct for design Is very highly dcv-cloped amongst 
them, pougher and more crude than that of China, 
there is nevertheless a strength and a breadth in llic 
quality of l‘ihetan design which places it in a position 
unique amongst Oriental art work; awl we need not 
discount the vivid description of the Abbe 100 severely. 
We must remember, too. that Ite had no opportuiiily 
of judging the quality of Buddhist design from the 
Fnincms examples which ctisi in India. He had never 
visited the PcsJiawar valley* Benares, or Sonchi, and 
cciisequcntly be was tmprepared fnr the developments 
which cenairtly were derived in the first instance fnaiv 
India* The one fiaiture of this singular exbihiiion 
which seems nltogethijr unaccountable is the introduc¬ 
tion of a variety of naturid ct>Iour. Til^tans are 
colourists without douln, but their scale is limited. 
Red and yellow, black and white, pretty nearly com¬ 
plete the list of primary colour effects whidi they 
employ, and in what way dtesc eottld be modified and 
intermingled so as to produce anything approaching 
to the natural l«auty of floral cdouratioo in such a 
material as butter it is hard to inmirine* However, 
we must accept the reverend traveller's description of 
the exhibition with st^b resen-ations a^ we find neces¬ 
sary for our own faith in hU general truthfulness, and 
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we sljall 6 nd far less difficulty in realising his sensa¬ 
tions as, the fete proceciled. A theatrical represent^ 
lion (all in butter) in front of one of the temples did 
not amuse him; it struck liim as incongruous; but 
the arrival of the Grand Lama of Kunbum, preceded 
by a vast concourse of priests and much noise of 
trumpets and “ cinques marines/' interested him 
greatly. Tlte Grand Lama was middle-aged, fat, and 
common looking, but his clothes were superb. He 
carried a yellow mitre on his head, a long “baton" 
in the form of a cross in liis right hand, and hU 
shoulders were covered with a mantle of violet “ taf¬ 
fetas," which rendered his whole appearance singu¬ 
larly like that of a Roman Catholic bishop. Hue docs 
uot fail to remark maliciously tliat as this Grand Lama 
surveyed the dignifictl and wcll-proportiuned hgurcs 
of the blitter Buddhas, he must have been struck with 
his own modem degeneracy from the original type, 
VMien he bad made his tour of the butter exhibition, 
he returned to his palace. With the exception of the 
Tartars (always the most devout and rdigious-minded 
of Central Astatic communities) few in Uic crowd paid 
much attention to his i movements; but his departure 
w'ns the signal for the commencement of one of those 
orgies^ or carnivals, for which Tibet is famous all over 
the world. Out of the howling and gesticulating crowd 
the Alibc and bis companions were extracted by their 
faithful attendant with some difficulty, glad enough to 
escape from the risk attending further development!. 
They retiuned to their lodgings, and by the following 
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morning nothing renumwl of the “fete dc fleurj" 
cxcejit a vast quantity of butter, massed in a ncigii- 
bcMning ravine, where it liad been thrown to feed the 
mvais. With the butter images the pilgrun crowd 
too dispersed, scattered into liar wilds of the Chinese 
borderland and the Tarur steppes, and probably also 
on the road to Lhasa, which was shortly to be followed 
by the missionaries. 

The Al)b 6 has much to say about the beauty of the 
great blue lake, the Koko Nor. and its magnificent 
pasturages, and he relates the tradition of its first 
appearance in the region whkh it now occnpics. which, 
b>’ tlie light of Sven Hcdin*» recent iiivestigilions in 
the Lop Nor hasin, is of considenibie gto^l>hical 
interest- It is too long to narrate here, but it recog- 
nists the fact of migratory or moving lakes, and makes 
Koko Nor one of them. Further, it connects the ap- 
pearknee of Koko Nor on tlic lam! siiHacc with the 
Iniilding of Lhasa. For many years it was found to 
be impb^Tile to construct buildings on the site of the 
present city which did not odlapse as thej 

were completed. Their foundations gave way and 
the buildings disappeared. When, bowtner, the grot 
secret of an underground sea which swalloweil up the 
buildings was at !ast're>'caled by acadent to tlic Lama 
of Oui, the escape of that sea by an underground 
channel to the site of Koko Nor was the immediate 
result. Vast areas of prairie land were htundaiiMl. 
and the hickless imiividual whi> gave away the se^ 
was the first to perish in the flood. It is a curious 
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iratlition when coUated with the knOA\n fact of the 
preacTit migrations of Lake Lop Nor; and it possiWy 
points to a geographical fact that the Kolco Nor is 
of comparatively recent origin. Tlic Koko Nor u'as 
originally known to the Chinese as Si-Hai (western 
sea), but they now call it Sing*Hai (blue take). In 
Hue’s time (i. r., fifty years ago) it was said to be 
one hundred leagues in circumference, but it is prob¬ 
ably desiccating and diminishing, like all other Tibetan 
lakes. Its waters are salt as the sea, and subject (Hue 
again) to tides like the sea. This now is known to 
be I be normal condition of all great bodies of water* 
but the phenomenon is not precisely the same as that 
of ocean tides, nor is it due to the same causes. A 
rocky and larren island in the Koko Nor is the per¬ 
petual home of sonic twenty lamas, who live a life 
uf silent contemplation and cannot be reached from 
the mainland excepting at those periods when the lake 
is covered with ice. South of Koko Nor is the dis¬ 
trict of Amdo, occupietl by nomadic pastoral Tibetan 
tribes, — and here the cultivated and luxuriant fringe 
of western China comes to an «k!. Anulo U a re- 
giem of wild and savage mountain scenery, the typical 
scenery of northern Tilict, and from this point onward 
to Lltasa Hue has a new and very different tale to fell 
of the varied adventures of the two plucky mission¬ 
aries. who. after a vain effort to establish Christianity 
in Ktmbum. moved southwards to Lhasa. 


CHAPTER IX 


HttclmJ GaM (ttmtimuJ) —/w* /r#fc» Nor U lAata — 
RickkiU and^Prj 4 %Ntbki itt JVifrfAtai/rm TiM—JlacAAtWi 
S^md Jdumty towtrii Lkata and tm tkt Eaxttrn VaUtyt 
f/TUit 

L E.\VING Kunbiim after a three months* resi- 
/ dence. where the mUskmaries found Uicm^ves^ 
uii^Ic to comply with the regulations of Ute bims^i 
in tlie matter of dress, but were otherwise under no 
Wl of compulsion, they look up their quarter? tempo¬ 
rarily at Tchogonon (not marked in any modem 
nap), which «^ot be far from Kimbum. as h U 
called, die country residence of the Faculty de median ** 
and a single day’s mmh was sufficient to bring them 
there. As, however, it was necessary to cross a moun- 
Uin and descend into a wide valley, it is probable that 
Messrs. Hue and Gabet ww still in the roouniains 
snmh <if Kokq Nor. U was ilie month of May. but 
ilierc was little appearance of spring about the valley. 
The lamas* iKunes were situated at tlie foot of a barrm 
hill, but sliaded by trees whidi were ^ rcson of 
thousands of crows. Little irrigation rivtd^ mean;;, 
dered through the flats, and m the distance were the 
black tents of the Si-fan with troops of goals around. 
Oit tlie siimiiiii of a rocky hill adjacent. Ux^d five “ re- 



ligtcux conletnplatifs/* like eagles in an inaccessible 
nest. Some of them had excavated thdr own caves 
in the rocks; some had built for themselves cells of 
wood* •'fixed to the hillside like swallows* nestt.” 
'Hicse saintly hermits, livings a life of eternal coo- 
tcmplation apart from the world, were frequently 
encountered, ajid exerdsetl the mind of the Abbe oon- 
sulerably. W’liat was it tliat cngagc<l tlicir thoughts? 
What were they eternally contemplating? He com¬ 
plains with some bitterness that they none of them 
seemed to know. Tliey liv «1 tliat life because they had 
read in their books that saintliness was acquired thereby; 
just as certain well-intentioned Giinese Buddhists Ih'c 
near the summit of a mountain pass in order to acquire 
nteril by feeding |»asscrs-l)y, or even as certain Alpine 
monks exercise tlie rites of lio^itality to mucli tlie 
same purpose. For the rest, they were a quiet, sensible, 
peaceable folk millcment farouche.*' and often ren¬ 
dered assistonce to the missionaries. Tlteir stay at 
Tcliogorton was not for long. Lliasa was the first 
objective, and between them and Lhasa lay nearly 
one thousand miles of noost difficult and most inhos¬ 
pitable country. We must, however, concede tliat the 
route foUowctl by the missionaries is probably the best 
of all the northern routes to Lhasa. Littledale, Sven 
Hedin, Oonvalot, Rockhill. Frjevalski. and others 
have crossed the Tibetan bonier from die north, but 
alw*ays in small parties, with a light company and little 
impedimenta. Tlie tw'o Jesuit missionaries accom¬ 
panied a huge caravan whicli they countered on its 
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wfty back froin Pdcin (as wc ihall ami althougb* 
for some part of Ute distance at any rate, ih^ must 
liavc been pointing the way tor PrjcviOiki and Sven 
Hedin to follow subsequently* It is not ckar tliat tlicy 
were actually on the same route as tliose travellcra. 

It U impn^ble that a large cara^Tin of Ti1)etans ac- 
cnstonied to pass between Uiasa and Pekin would 
liave taken any but the most favourable road. 

From the month of May till late in September the 
travellers rested near tlic Tchogorton Monastery? and 
during lliat lime collected much valuable information 
about the country of the Si-fan (easlcni TilKtans) aud 
its climate. Snow fell more or less to the middle of 
June, when it gradually gave way to mists and ram. 
Laier in -\ugust the hilU and plains lost the effect of 
barren desolation which usually distinguishes tliem. 
and freslicncd up wiUi an abundant vegetation. Then 
die medical faculty spreatl abroad for the collection of 
medicinal plants. Hue tliinks that the Tibetan biras 
really possess valuable secreU in the hewing art which 
might lie well worth investigation; ami indeed it seems 
probable that in a country where the drugs of Europe 
arc not to be had. necessity has long ere this tatiglu the 
people tlie >iilac of such simple rtanedies as He to their 
hands in llie glens of the mountains and un the banks 
of their streams. 

Late in September came the news Uul the Tibetan 
ambassador had arrival on the frooiier. oikI was busy 
making up his caravan for the forward journey to 
Urnsa. Tlrii was Hik’s opportunity. It »tis «*vi- 
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ously late in the year for such a joumcf in such alti- 
tudess hut the very fact that Tibctam face the mouji* 
tninouK North at all scasems cif the year leads to the 
inference that it is regarded as an open road, and that 
in favourable Jensons it may tu> very foimi- 

itobTe 

Hue made a four days' manch from Tdiogortort to 
Koko Xor^ where he picked up some usefid ethno¬ 
graphical in format km in the tentj of (be Mongol 
nonuds. All Tibet is infested ^ttb brigands^ hut 
tin where do they Nourish with such vigotir as mtkongst 
the Si-fati Tibetans in the neighbourhood of Koko Nor: 
there they are knoviit under the generic name of Koto, 
and they still keep thCrAvhole country in terror of their 
dcprniatkeis. As an elhnograpliical destgnaiktn,. Flue 
maintBtns that the well-known name ** KaJmuk/* ap¬ 
plied to certain Tartar or ^longolian trdies* is unrecog¬ 
nised in high Asia^ He failed to identify any people 
umler tliai name. He found* however* a smalt sub¬ 
division of the great Kolo fraternity f Tibetan in 
origin) called Kolo-Kalmuk* who possess tw> lands of 
their oivm TTacy arc a ocrtnpatntivety insign ifkant 
section of the Kolo hordes, ff this is so* the name 
Kabniik has certainly attainetl a signilkanrc in geo¬ 
graphical records which it is not entitled to bear. 

For ationt a month the misskniaries remained with 
the Tartar shepherds of the Koko Nor plains* shifting 
camp from time to time for fear of brigands, ft was 
not till the end of October that the ambassador arrived* 
ami wdih him a number of Mongtdian caravans which 
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had seized this opportunity of making the journey to 
Lhasa in force. Once crery three years a political 
mission visits Pekin from Lhasa and returns. At one 
time this mission was annual, but the annual embassy 
was abandoned after the Grand Lama wIm> filled the 
post of ambassador had once been stolen, and once 
been slain, by the brigands at routt. Now the mission 
moves in force. an<l of late years lias passed along its 
way in peace: but It is always ilie brigands — never 
the passes or the rivers — that are the terror of the 
pilgrims of the Tibetan cmlSssy. The company wliich 
the missionaries joined for tlic journey to Lhasa must 
have been sufiicicntly remarkable. Hue estimates the 
number of men composing it at two thousand, with 
fifteen thousand yaks, twdve thousand horses, and as 
many camels. The ** Tcluinak Kampo (or ambas¬ 
sador) trained in a litter carried between two mules. 
The mounted men were all well armed, and prepared 
to defend this onMneUly assemblage from the Kolo 
brigands. The time of the year was late autumn, 
verging on winter, and the road to Lhasa was inter- 
sected w'lth ranges of vast altitude, and with immense 
stretches of plateau land devoid of vegetation, scoured 
by terrific winds, and petrified by intense cold and 
biting frost. Yet there seems to have been no hesita- 
tian in taking the road, and it is tolerably clear that 
whether this is or is not the same route which was 
followed by Prjcvaliki, it U a well known and very 
much trodden route. On the 15th of November they 
left the magnificent pasture land of Koko Nor and 

It 
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passed into ihc windswept valley of Tsaidam. The 
pastoral country extended northwest from Koko Nor 
for about eleven days’ march, during which they 
crossed the Puhain Gol (Buhaiii Goi), flowing from 
the Nan Shan mountains on llie north, and subse^ 
*iucnily the Toulain Gol —both sliallow rivers, but 
covered with ice. After passing the latter river they 
struck southwards into Tsaidam, and at once ll»c 
promised charm of an ideal mardt through a laud of 
plenty and luxury was rudely destivyed. ITiencefor- 
ward tl»cy had tlic typical cliaraclcristics of northern 
Tibet before tlicni,—arid, boundless w’astcs of stony 
upland, streaked with yet more barren rodo and ridg« 
which occasionally rise to the eminence of mountain 
ranges and bar lltetr southern tracts with inconceiv¬ 
ably rough and difticult passes. They ycere to the west 
of Koko Nor, and almost due nortli of Lhasa, having 
made a considerable detour to avoid crossing the 
range immediately south of Koko Nor. Hue, at any 
rate, says nothing of crossing any pass into Tsaidam. 
The Tsaidam valley is not high (8,000 to 10,000 feet) 
but it is inconceivably bleak and inliospitablc, and 
U only occupied by rough Mongol nomads who 
talk a guttural language which the .'\bbe could not 
understand. 

Only two days were occupied in crossing the valley 
ere encountering the pestilential heiglits of Bourhan 
Beta. The Burkhan Buddha rah^ (to give it its 
modem name) is a portion only of the mountain 
“8>^tcm” which paru the lower stcppclands of 
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Tsai^iain from the great npland flats of the Tibetan 
plateau. Tlic system stretches iisdf northwest to a 
junction with the Altyn Tagh immnuins. anil, like 
them, is the flanking revetment of a plateau rather 
than a distinct anticlinal formation. Hue has a story 

u A . 

about poisonous gases wltich hang about the northern 
slopes on a windless day, which arc said to deprive 
travellers of the power of motion. -Anhnals are said 
Co be equally affectetl with men. Great precautions 
were taken against their influence. The thin cloud 
films whicli cling to tlie mountain sides were declared 
to be gaseous emanations of this poisonous character^ 
and great was the discussion, and very varied were 
titc oracular indicatjons of the most trusty propliets 
amongst the lamas as to what ilw end might be 
should this gigantic caravan face the danger 10 visibly 
disidayed before them. Ilowct'cr, the auguries were 
of the usually ^ngne nature, and they all acted as 
they lluMJghl best. The two missionaries crossed with¬ 
out mishap, and those who waited for the ckmds to 
disappear were equally fortunate. Hue seems to be 
persuaded that it is really carbonic acid gas which 
forms these emanations. A day or two after cro®ing 
the Burkhan the travellers cncoimterci! the Chtiga.— 
a range which is ob>’iously the modem Shttga, of 
which the pass wouW lie about seventeen thousand feet, 
— and there their inwiblcs commenced. Deep snow, 
intense cold, and the impossibility of finding fuel 
enougfi for tlic cooking required by such a host of 
people were but a part of their daily miseries. 
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M. Gabet lost Jus uosc and cars from froatbilc, and 
subsequcnOy became so desperately aficcicd by the 
severity of the cold that his life was despaired of* 
The everlasting prevalence of gales of wind in aodj 
a temperature was the one feature which made the 
cold so unendurable. Tlib couiory. according to Hue, 
was the border of Tibet proper, and from this poiiU, 
accordingly, all the Mongol and Tartar escort rcturnedi 
Winter was well advanced now, and the demons erf 
snow, wind, and cedd were set loose on the caravan 
with a fury which seemed to Increase from day lt» 
day. The j\bltc describes this part of Tibet as "le 
Iiai's Ic plus aHrtiw qu’on puisse iinagincr,'* Tlie ani- 
pia|* died first, and were left on the road where they 
fellj then men began to drop out, and there is a 
gruesome tale of a lama found sitting frozen on a 
rods by Ihe wayside. Early in December they reached 
the foothills of ll^e Bayen Kharat (Batan Kara ula), 
which sqjaraics the sources of the Hoang Ho, or Yel¬ 
low River, from those of the Di chu, or Yang tsi. Hue 
»ys that he crossed this range not far from ibc sources 
of the Hoang Ho, which w'as on Itis left about tivo 
davs* journey* This would be in about 94 * 3 ^^ 
kwigirodc (by Walker’s map), and he was then d<sw 
to the route followed Eubscqucntly by Wellby, running 
north of the range and parallel to it. If, by source 
of the Hoang Ho/' he refers to its remotest source in 
the mountains. 

The subsequent account of a lake from which water 
was proaircd in abundance appears in support tltii 
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view, uid It is the most odiously direct route south¬ 
ward to Lhasa. Here the climatic condilioni were 
somewhat better, ami. being now on a well-trodden 
pilgrim route following the Di chu valley, plenty of 
the usual fuel in tlic shape of ** argoli was found. 
Crossing the Di cliu (or Mur ussu, as it is called near 
Its source), an cxiraonliiiary spectacle presented itself. 
A herd of yak liad cndeavoitn^ to pass the river 
whilst it waif in tlie process of freezing, and had been 
frozen in. — caught in the grip of the ice and retained 
there with just their liends abovc^thc river surface. 
Tlicy appeared as if the)* were still swimming, but 
they must have been frozen for a considerable time* 
After leaving the Di chu valley tlic caravan bre^e 
up into troops for the convenience of camping, and 
the missionaries having camels (which are mucli faster 
over a r«id than yaks) procecdetl ahead with the first 
party moving. Tlie next two or three weeks brought 
but the repetition of their previous experiences of the 
intense misery of an icc-coM, northerly gale perpetu¬ 
ally acting on ihcir half-frozen bodies. More than 
forty of the party died of cold ere iJiey^^ crossed the 
(datcau commenriiig at Tangla. The ascent to these 
mountains is described b)' Hue as a gradual rise, step 
by step, over successive ridges which formed a vast 
amphitheatre; and it lasted six days. It was alwt 
this^part of ilieir mute that they encountered Kolo 
brigands for the first time, but there was an apparent 
bond of union between certain of their own party and 
the brigand ctanjiany which savwl them from disaster. 
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The brigands indeed seemed to have behaved with aU 
the courtly grace and consideration whiclt we tistially 
associate with the best traditions of Uie early British 
highwayman. For iwcK’e days the party was occu* 
pied in crossing tlic plateau of Tangla, which flue 
believed to be tlie higfiest part of Tibet« ITic altitinle 
is generally about i6,cxx> feet above sea, the pass Itself 
being about 16400. Tliis is gwgraphically the most 
important w'ater divide of Tibet, From the Tangla 
mountain crest northern affluents wind their way to 
the Mur ussu, — the upper Yang tsl. From the plateau 
land southward meandering streams collect to form the 
head of the Giama Nu Gm, which we believe to be 
identical with the Salwin River of Burma: and some¬ 
where lietwccn the two, a little furtlier to the cast, 
arc l)om the infant sources of the Mekong. Rising 
and falling between 15,000 and 16.000 feet, the nvmn- 
lain uplands from which these rivers flow extend wTlh 
a general falling grade to iu southern edge. In spite 
of its altitude, the crossing of this wide expanse of 
upland did not prove to l»e nearly as trying as the 
previous experiences further north. Tlic air was still 
and the atmosphere clear. M. Gabet rapidly recovered 
(contrary lo the prognostications of the lanialuiod)* 
and, excepting for a continuance of intense cold (it 
was now tlie dqith of winter), and the absence of 
fodder for the animals, the journey woub! liave been 
endurable. Tlic winter snow was Iiard froicn under 
foot, and the stiff spikes of such yellow herfoge as 
existed, incapable of nourishment, cracked between the 
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teeth of the famwhed baggage animals. The track 
became bordered by the skeletons of mnte and camds. 
whilst monstrous eagles followed the caravan, picking 
up a ghastly livdibood from the debris. Tlie scenery 
is described as magnificem,—line upon line of snow- 
white pinnacles strctcliing southward ami westwani 
under a bright sim and the clear blue sky of the still 
winter days. After twelve days on the plateau the 
descent is described as long, brusque, and rapid, 
like the '* descent of a gigantic ladder; but U is diffi¬ 


cult to understand how any descent of such a natiire 
could liave lasted ilirough four days without arriving 

somewhere near sea Its cl. They dnl of course, reach 

much lower ground, and Hue speaks of the camp 
Ijcing pitched in a wide plain with such a spread o 
pasture land that the dry winter grass caught fire, and 
lire conaagnilion was with difficulty. arrcste<l without 
doing serious damage to the 1 ihetan encampment 

pitched near by. Tlicrc were sheep here in abunda^ 

ami Imt sulphiu* springs, which salt clouds o ^w me 

steam into the still air. Several days were next passed 

in traversing ** a scries of valleys ^ before arming at 
the algt of ilic Na IHchu (? Nu Chu or Salwm) 
River, where they encountered the first Tibetan town 
and the homes of aettlrrs instead 
nomads. It is a little difficult to place Na Ptchu. 
it U apparently six W march (and 
rough Lehing) from Uioaa. This would bring it 
about thirty miles to the east of the lake 
on about the same line of lalitiidc; l*ul as engn 
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is more than 15,000 feet above sea level, ilic good 
Abb6 must clearly be a little ^vrong in hia gmeral 
estimate of descent from the Tangla pbteau. It is 
quite possible that the head of the Nu Qin lies as far 
south as this point South of ** Na Ptchu ” the road 
is described as so rocky and difficult that camels had 
to be exchanged for donkeys. Snow and ice seemed 
to have gradually disappeared. Fi\’e days’ roardi from 
Na Plchu, at Pampou (which, on account of its 
contiguity to Lhasa, is generally looked upon as its 
suburb), there was apparently no snow, and ^y the 
edges of the stream and canals w’ere fringed with icc. 
This at tlie end of Jamary. 

Pampou is .1 well cultivated plain, with neat wliite- 
washed farmhouses standing about at intervals, well 
shaded with trees, on the terraced hillsides. But it 
cannot stand at less than 12.000 feet above sea level, 
and the absence of rigorous cold at such an elevation 
in January proves that Lliasa is almormally sitinited 
as regards tenq)crature. Tlie valley of the Tsaitpo 
(or upper Brahmaputra) is obviously much warmer 
than any knowm region in the same latitude, and at 
the same altitude in the Himalayas. Indeed we know 
it to be 80 from the testimony of 8 ul)sequent travellers. 
The people were friendly and liospitable. and appeared 
to possess that charm of liappy>mindcdncss which is 
a distinguisliing characteristic of most Tibetans. But 
one more pass remained to be siurnounlcd before 
reaching Lhasa, and (accordtng;^to Hue) it was as 
fad as the worst they had encotmtered. On the agth i 
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of Jaiiuar)'* 184C, our two trateHtr#, alter paying iotnic 
little needful attentions ti> itieir toilet^ dcacemkd from 
this mtcrvenfng pass Into itie vdleyiof the Kyi chu, 
and there at their feet by Lhasa.-—titc mysitcal^ die 
inacceBsiblCr — unktiovt-n to Europeans, hidden from 
ttie iouih in the folds of the northern mountains. Girt 
around witlj thick grovia of trees, its spreading vista 
of white flaLrwfed frauscs dominated by the gilded 
spires of its many temples, and the majestic influence 
of tu crowning glorj' i\ic great palace of tlie Potala« 
impTessed the good missbiuiries deeply: and one can 
easily imagine the devout feelings with which they 
received the welcome of their Mongol friends who had 
preceded them to prepare A place for them. 

Here for a time we must take leave of these Jesuit 
fatfiers, for their record of experiences in the city of 
Lhasa must be coordinated w'ith that of other bter 
lisitors w1k> have had perha{K even belter opportuni'- 
ties for recording Impressions than they, Lhasa, after 
all, but represenied tlw end of one stage on the roost 
remarkable journey made by any traveller of the 
period, Ercmi Lliasa through Tibet to Otina we may 
folbw them again; bin across the wide regkms of 
Centra] Qiina to Kankin. Canton, and Pdtini or by 
Ihdr devuoufi tracks along the castcni coast thrpugh 
many Ihousanrb of miles b>' sea and bud, they wander 
tog for from Tibet id keep Touch with our puTpOSe. 

Meanwhile it (nay be useful to note what other sub* 
se<|ucm iraveUcr* liave to say ab™t the great high* 
waya between Manchuri* (or Pekin) and Llwua, for 
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It U probably tlie best-troclikn route of any which end 
in the Tit)ctan capital excepting the more direct Chi¬ 
nese route via Ta'chicn>!u and Batang. We altall see 
subsequently that it U the only route from the nortli 
that can bring Russia into practical communication 
with southern Tibet. Tlic possession of Manchuria 
would undoubtedly carry witli it a passibitity of com* 
mercial enterprise along Uiat line; it is therefore a 
nutter of rather exceptional interest to examine its 
possibilities by the light of explorations subsequent 
to those of Uie Jesuit missionaries. 

Two travellers only can be.said to have addcfl mucli 
to our knowledge of tl\e eastern edge of llic Tibetan 
plateau: one an American — Rockhill; the other a 
Russian — Prjevai^L Tlic loiter was the first great 
practical geographer to teach tu the real nature of the 
orograjiliy of northern Tibet. It was Prjcvalski who 
first discovered the connection existing between the 
Nan Shan mountain range to tiie north of Koko Nor 
and the Altyn Tagh. which latter range forms an inters 
mediate link in tlte great buttress of the Tibetan 
plateau which thus stretches from the Muztagli or 
Karakoram mountains to the frontiers of Giina in 
one unbroken line of elc\'ation iiarting tlie Tibetan 
uplands from die Turkestan loivlands. During his 
journey of 1879-80 Prjevalski explored southward 
from Saitu (or Sha-dian), — the well-known Giinesc 
frontier station on the eastern edge of Giinese Turke¬ 
stan.— crossing the .Mlyn Tagh at the point of junc¬ 
tion witli the Nan Shan, and then skirted olimg die 
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eastern limits of the Tsaidam depression till he hit 
off the head of the Baian gol River about the same 
point to the southwest of Koko Kor that presented 
itself to the Alibi and his pilgrhn company. But he 
dul not imroediately cross the Burkhan Buddha and 
the Shuga ranges by the pilgrim route. He bore away 
westward along ilie foot of the Burkhan Buddha by 
the defile of the Kotnokhan gol, and crossing tlie Bur¬ 
khan and Shuga moimtaiiis on comparatively easy 
terms hr a paw entered a remarkable 

valley seventy miles long, which formed a natural 
causeway between two ranges. He crossed the range 
to the south (which he calls Marco Polo range, but 
whidi appears to be a mountain extension westwards 
of the Baian Kara nla) and reached tlw elevated 
plateau laml wherein tlie great Yang isi (under vari¬ 
ous names — the best known of which are Mur ussit 
and Di chu) tokes its rise. He crossed the most 
northerly afiUicnt of the Yang tsi somewhere midway 
between Hue’s itnite and Rockhiirs, and purstied a 
southwesterly course towards the Koko Shili (^thcr 
hrandi westwanis of the Baian Kara ula) whicli by 
like a wall in front of him. Crossing the Koko Shili, 
which rises nlmil 1.500 feet ahcAc the pbin (16,000 
feet above sea) with diffictiUy. and W'ithout a guide. 
Prjcvalski found himsdf on a pbm 15.000 feet above 
sea, studded with lakdets set in a sandy sofl which sup: 
portetl a scanty vegetation including both alpine and 
steppe floral forms. The numhuri was the next lange 
presenting itself, whidi must have been crosseil ckise to 
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tUe pilgrim route, but found to be fliUiked hy half* 
frozen marshes which presented great difficulty to the 
travel less. At the foot of the southern slopes of the 
Dumbufe they hit off the pilgrim route of Hue and 
must lia« crosswi the main afffucjil of the Vang tsi 
almost lU Uic same poiuL Tlic Mur ubsu was then 
only two and a Itulf feet deep, with kt which would 
not bear the weight of a loaded animal. Here sickness 
and privation bad tjegun to tcU severely on the party* 
and the baggage had to be decreased on account of the 
to&5 of animals» hut stilt, wdth the great swelling upland 
of the Tangla tjeforc Uicm. they dctcmimed lo push 
on. The Tangla uphea\'al is only ^,ooo feet above the 
level of the Mur ussu cm the worth, or of the Sang chu 
(Giania —Salwjn) on tlie south, yet the 

ascent was eighty miles long, anti the descent fifty. 
"Thus/' says Delmar Morgan, ‘*Uie Tangla might 
be easily crossed by a railroad.If the Tangla stood 
alone perhaps it might Hue. Ijowevcr^ describes the 
descent a$ sliaqj arul severe. Tlic Tangla is tlte crown¬ 
ing orograpliical feature of eastern Tff>et, I^ast and 
west of tlie pilgrim rmite it cojwentratci into well- 
deffned masses of great elevation crownwl wntb per* 
petual snow. The route across it. followed by the 
pilgrims, is a natural depression whidt is not found 
elsewhere. Rodchill's route southward turned the 
range liy a detour far to the west. On the fifth day of 
their descent from tlie Tsngla the Russian party 
reached the Sang dut (14,700 feet), where they en¬ 
countered the first black tents of nomadic Tibctaha, and 
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two marches further» at the nllagc ot Nat chu, they 
were met by Lhasa officialB (170 miles iram the capH 
tat) and compciled to ttitn badi. Here, iherij we have 
a verj* fair conftrmation of tJie story of the Abbe's 
wanderings, but we have in atidhiotJ an immettse 
anvHtnt of .scientific mformatton whidi it was not in 
the AbWs power to oollecl. 

Tlie flora and fauna of northern Tibet are described 
with scientific accuracy by Pr|evalski. We find a poor 
vegrtation contrasted witli a most unusual n^imber of 
herbivorous animals- Tltere are no trees in northern 
Tibet, and only three kinds of bush, induding the 
willow. Tljere are three or four sorts of grass, but 
they are all of iliem scant)-, and tt appeared marvellous 
that the enormous herds of wild yak, aniclopc; and 
asses should be able to find the sustenance necesary 
for ihdr cxisicnec in stich regJOUE. Tliere are also 
two species of wild sheep, and a dw whtdi is frnmd 
only on the moutJlains, Prjevalski s description of 
the genera! character and scenery of norlhera Tibet 
differs but little from such gcneraUsatiotts ns may be 
gathered from Hue- Tlie great expanse of dci-^ted 
salt marsh and day flats which constitute tlie Tsaidam 
"depression," swqit liy perhar« the most jjcrslstcnt 
and awful winds in the world: the gigantic table-lands 
13,000 to 15,000 feet abm'e sea and tlic stupendous 
mountain ranges whidi streak them, not relatively 
lofty, perhaps, but entirely alpine in character j the 
utter londinciS, the weary' desolation of it nlU the 
intense cold o^cn in iiunmer, and the prev'alcnce of 
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storms of terrific violence in spring, — all Uicsc things 
place northern Tibet outside the rategurx of possible 
theatres for military expeditions involving the mardi 
of armies^ or even For tlic rapid advance of conunercbl 
devcloptncnL We know iliat in siikc of all these 
physical difficulties trade between Pekin and Lhasa 
is a busy and flourisliing inst[union; but it can main¬ 
tains only a diequered existence so far as northern 
Tibet is concerned. We must look to the East for 
furtlier avenues of comrtvcrcial traffic widi Oiinan Bad 
as they may be, they would seen to be better than this 
Manchurian roitte from the northeast. Before follow¬ 
ing the venerable Abbe eastward frorn Lbasa^ how¬ 
ever, it will be convenient io turn to the reewds of 
another great traveller from tlic northeast, w'ho com- 
hlned the vigorous determination of a bom explorer 
with the ripe knowledge of an Oriental scholar. Rock- 
hill is very mucli more than a scientific adventurer. 
His know ledge of the Chinese and Tibetan languages 
plai:cs lum almost in a hue with Hue as an aiitborily 
at first liand on the subject of the religion and IHer- 
aiiiTc of Ibe rouniry. No other European has, of 
course, enjoycil the opporttmiiy of the Jesuit mission¬ 
aries for dial social intercourse and intimate relatmii- 
ship with the priestly pecrples of westerti China and 
Tibei whidi must make them for ever the beat possible 
r.\poncnts of ail Uiat concerns the inwardness of 
Tibcto-Chmcse existence. They stand in relaktoti lo 
the Mongolian, Tartar, and Tilietatt a.s Burton stood 
lo the Arab, — the interpreters of native philosophy 
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of life ami its surroundings to the European mind 
If ilicy fail sorocKfchat as students of geography they 
stand unrivalled as students of humanity; and not 
even RockliUl. wiUi the learning of an Orientalist and 
lltc discriminating eye of the geographer corabined* 
can tell us so much of tlie Tibetan as Hue, tliough lie 
may idl us mudi more of Tibet. 

On Ills second journey to Tibet Rodthill left Pekin 
itt December, anti practically followed the route taken 
by the niisstmiaries fort>‘-six years earlier to the 
Chinese frontier at Sining fu, east of Koko Nor. He 
passed through Ka!g?w to K.wcihwa.< and maintains 
the general accuracy of Hue’s description of that 
town. Tltc Inluibitants (all,Chincse) are “about as 
rascally and depraved a lot as I ha\t ever seen in 
aiina. Tlic town is dirty and ill built." The Iratle 
between Kwcihiva and Chinese Turkestan Is described 
as insignificant. Crossing tlic Yellow River at Dugd 
(important on account of its soda works) he found 
himsdf amongst tlie Jimgar Mongols, Uic easternmost 
of tlic se%en Ordos tribes. The Ordos couniiy is now 
settled by Qiinesc from Shensi, who rent the land from 
the Mongols. Reciossing the Yellow River, he trav¬ 
ersed the desert sandy waste of Alashan, where “ travel 
is rendered difficult by the imuimcrablc hole dug mcr 
Uic face of the country by licorice iliggcrs,” varied by 
spaces of “ soft sand, irrigation ditches, willow brush, 
and alkaline bog." PenietuaUy sweeping over all was 
the everlasting wind. He made a short halt at Ning- 
hita-fu to engage carts to Landian. Tliis dty has 
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been iiicntified as the Egtigma af Marco Pob* and Lb 
a great eentre for mg («r " cantfet ”■) mislcTEig- The 
plains bcyond« for a distance of 175 milcfl, consist rd 
of drifting sand alternating with alkaline marshes and 
patches of mixed Uicss and gravels “'Chinese enlcr- 
prisc has cotj verted this njtjjromising plain into one of 
flic most fertile districts of the province*"' Wtieat and 
rice and frnil in abimdance^ with all manner of vege¬ 
tables, are sold in ihc ""bustling villages.” Passing 
tlirough Lanchan. Rodchill adhered to a form^ mule 
of his through the Hisbo valley to llsinmg (SmTng- 
fii)i from svhtdi place he made fur Lasar (Kimhuin)* 
where tlie Jesuit missianarics Imd remained so long, 
and w'here there were exceptionally good opixsrtvmitie;* 
for making pTeparatiems for the journey onward into 
Tibet So far Rockhill only ojiifjiins the Abbe’s story. 
So far there appears to be no essential difficulty about 
this Cliineac frontier route from Pekin, It is Tibetan 
• altitudes which fonn the real obstacle to cammunjta" 
rion with Lliasa* Before starling on the dtfFtoill and 
dangerous quest of Lhasa, Rockhill (like Prjcvalski) 
crossed the Kan Shan range and visited the valley of 
the floang Ko, or Ydtnw River, whicti at this point 
is barely fifty miles south of tlie Koko Nor, Here he 
iTuiiIe an inlerciting diBeovery* He found a eoTony of 
Kargan Tibetans .who had mostly become converted 
to Islam by the contiguity of a tribe of Salar Turk¬ 
mans who had no written tradition of their migration 
into China, but mamtamed that their advent dated 
from about the middle of the fourtecnlh century* 
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There arc seme forty thousanU of them at present, 
and tlicy live disilncily cleaner and more enterprising 
lives tlian their Buddhist oompatriots. South of the 
river tlic mountains were covered with a forest growth 
of pines, juniper, birch, and cypress, and here was an 
agricultural Tibetan people (Rongwa), living in log 
cabins surrounded with cultivated |iatchcs in the midst 
of the forest clearings. They irrigated their fields 
much after Swiss fasliion by means of trouglis made 
out of pine logs, and turned their prayer wheels by 
an ingenioius"^appltcation of heated air from tlte ooolc* 
ing stove. Tltey wot chiefly of titc Binbo rdig^un, 
and offerings to their great god Shenrab were gen¬ 
erally to be foimd in one comer o? another of their 
dwellings. Over Uie flat-roofed Iiouses, “ lictl to long 
poles, white flags wave, printed with prayers ami 
charms to w'ard off danger; and below the house, in 
a log hutch built over the brook, a big prayer barrel 
is kept turning ever by ilic water as it dashes by,’" 

It was not till the middle of March that Rockhiirs 
preparations were complete for his journey southward. 
Tile springtime of the year is certainly licttcr for travel 
over such vast altitudes as arc presented by Central 
Tiliet than the winter months, wlien the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries made their venture in company with the 
Pekin ambassador’s suite and his escort, But the 
snow time is usually in the early spring, just as It is 
in tlie Himalayas, or in eastern Tibet between Lhasa 
and the Chinese frontier at Ta-chicn-lu. From mid¬ 
summer to lalf autumn the best opportunities occur 
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for travel between the ramirs and China. To one 
item of equipment for his voxture Rockhill failed to 
pve proper altcntjon, — viz., shoes for the bag¬ 
gage animats, and He was severely handicapped in 
consequence. Not a remnant of his truusport reached 
ihc journey's end. 

Once more crossing the Koko Nor range, Rockliill 
struck almost due west across the basm of the Wayeii 
(Baian). The country is an “ imdulating plaieau» 
bounded by low hills running east and west To die 
southwest, in the direction of Ihe Vellow River, w« 
could see, a hundred miles away, snow-clad peaks 
riiing above the bare reddisb nwt of the mountama. 
Not a tree, no* a shrub anywhere: here and there a 
black ten* and a little flock of sheep huddling together 
to escape the fierce* incessant west wind. Tliis it the 
country of the Panaki or PonaJ^unij who, coming 
from the south of the Yellow River, liavt within the 
Iflfit fifty years dispossessed the Mongol owners of ilie 
land, driving them back towards the bogs and ilesert 
wastes of the Tsaldam, It b a magnificent luuture 
land, hut poorly watered except at the foot of the 
mountains." " From the Wayan Nor wc could ^ec 
the mountains whicti mark the famous Cork gold- 
fields, from which the Ydltw River and tlie * Tliree 
days' desert' scjiarated us. Discovered in 1888. they 
yielded to the Gimc&e wlio flocked to than over ten 
thousand ounces of gold in less than tw'o years: but 
now they arc abondoneil, the primitive methods of 
the gold waslicrs bmg only remunerative with the 
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richest gravel.” Passing through the valley of the 
Huyuyang River (which may possibly be an affluent 
of the Hoang Ho), Rodchill struck ^Uiw^ for the 
Wahon La Pass, over tlie mountams separating the 
basin of the Huyn)*ang from the Tsaidam basin. This 
(late in March) proved to be an exceptionally difflcult 
8now-co\*ered pass. It was apfiarcntly not the same 
as that crossed by Huc*s company, who took a more 
northerly route from the Koko Nor into Tsaidam. 
Both authorities agree about the richness of the pas¬ 
turage found in the undulating uplands south of Koko 
Nor and cast of Tsaidam. 

From the Wahon’’La be dropped into an affluent of 
the Yellow River called Tsahan Ossu, which dems 
*' through die mountains from Tsaidam on tlie north¬ 
east.” Four daj’s’ mardi along this valley brought 
him to the head of a small southern feeder of die 
Tsahan Ossu, and he mentions a pass (Koko-KutuI 
— it is strange to find the Persian word ** Kutul" or 
** Kotal ” so far cast) where weni cedars and junipers 
and a fine grass valley. He remained in the valley of 
the B,*iian Gol, at Shang. till the end of April, before 
resuming his journey to Tsaidam. Shang is not far 
from the spot where Hue crossed the Baton Gol, before 
ascending the Burkhan Buddha range. 

Once in the Tsaidam basin Rockhill continu^ to 
follow the northern flank of the mountams which arc 
known tmder various local names (Burkhan Buddha, 
Ho Shili, Tokai. etc.), but which form the northern 
ridge of the Kuen Lun extension ^iward. He 
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crossed the routes of Hue and Prjc\'alski, where iliey 
strike southwirdi over these mountains, taking a more 
westerly pass, which followed tlie Naicht GoL 
He reached the Kaichi Got on the t tth of May. after 
a horrible journey lltrough tlte morass and shifting 
sands whicli dank tlie mountains (where, however, he 
found excellent grass), and made his final dispositions 
for altering Tibet. The Naichi Got turns the western 
flank of the Burkhan Duddlia and Shuga ranges 
(which unite a tittle to tlic east of it), and this ctr- 
tainly would appear to present an easier route than 
that of the pilgrims* highroad to Lhasa, which nego¬ 
tiates lioth these ranges at fioints of toimidable alti- 
tiHlcs, but which, on the other hand, avoids tlie terrible 
Tsaidam swamps. Rockhill crossed the range at the 
head of tlie N^aichi Gol some thirty miles ivest of 
Prjcralski’s and Card’s route, and from this point 
across tlie imcr\*enmg lateral valley to the Koko Shili 
range; across the next lateral valley to tlie Dungbure 
range; and again from the Dungbure range over the 
elciated steppes of the upper Yang tsi (Mur ussu or 
Di cliu) to within siglil of the Tanglaupheaval. Kock- 
hin was not far W'est of tlie routes of Prjcvalskf, 
Carey, Sven Hcdin. or of the pilgrims of Hue's adven¬ 
tures, wliose route was, and is, the recognised high¬ 
road to Lhasa. Once south of Uic mountain system 
which represents the Kuen Lun extension, the succes¬ 
sive ranges encotmtered on the route southward, i f., 
the Koko Shili, the Dungbure. and other lateral ranges 
running more or less east and west between tlie Kuen 
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Lun Gctcttsion (represented by Hue's Burkham Bola 
and Shuga ranges) and the great TajigU upland, are 
but natural divisions between the various affluents of 
the upi)ef Yang tsL This ts tlie great feedittg-ground 
of Ujc Yang tsi, which, taking its rise so far west and 
(lowing southeast^ still leaves room to the cast of its 
sources for tliose of the Yellow River, w'hich arc sltul 
off from it by the Baian Kara ula range, and which 
also start on their way to the southeast The Baian 
Kara ula gradually merges into a wild mass of inac¬ 
cessible and untraversablc rnoiintains dividing the two 
riven so effectually that they never approach each 
other again between the highlands of Tibet and the 
Padfic Ocean. All this region, including the Tangla 
Upland, represent the great transverse water parting 
of Tibet, dividing ihe eastern region of great rivers 
from the central region of inland lakes, and connecting 
Uie Kuen Lun on the north with southern Tibet (or 
the valley of the Brahmaputra) on the south. Apart 
from its altitude, its wild desolation, and its inhospi¬ 
table cluracter, it does not appear to present great 
phwical difficulties to travel; Travellers ha%*c crossed 
it (or rather followed its strike) where they will, and 
have always crossed it successfully. They luive rarely 
trodden in cacli other's footsteps, nor accepted tlic 
verdict of the inhabitants as to tlic most prarttcabic 
highroad to Lhasa. Tlic physical olisiaclei of the route 
have nc\'cr barred the >vay to Lhasa. 

Rockhiira experiences in the month of June were 
not very dissimilar to those of Hue in December, 
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‘^Graziflg^ was beucr here tlian ifi the north, but iHc 
weather wa.s bad, the wind so vldent, tlic srirrostormR 
so fri;<|uent anti severe, that we could otake bitt hUle 
headway/' Throughout the journey across this high 
plateau I W'as aiirpriscd to find so few snow|»ealsj. *^"0 
chain except the DargU rose much above tlic snow' 
line, which my observatiems fixed at about seventeen 
thousand feet a1x>ve sea level, nor do 1 lielievc that 
I saw on the whole journey through Tibet a single 
glacier^ though there was much neve on the Dangla 
and other chains further south." About tlic licad ot 
the Mut US5U {the river) ilie country vrss rnosily of 
limestone formation, the gracing good, and gantc 
plentiful. There were even primroses here and there. 
“ Until we readied the tents of the N'amra Tibetans 
in July. It changed in no appreciable way. Tlie sod 
was sandy or alkaline, or limestone, or granitic forma* 
tlwi, hut for c\'eT our route was over low hills or doam 
broad vallej-s with just enmigh grass to keep ocf 
animals from dying, and fuel so scarce that we could 
barely find etjnugii yak droppings to make our kettle 
boil/' Keeping w^ierly along die base of the Dangta, 
Rockhill reached the great central plateau known as 
“ Kaktsang.*' amt here he considered that he bad 
reached the true bonntlaries of Tibet Korth of this 
he calls the land a no-man's land," the home of the 
Golok (Kob of Hue) and kiiulreil brigand tribes. 

About I wo days* ntacdi north of the Tengri Kor 
Lake, and the same distance west of the Amdo tso, 
Rockhilfs route southwards (and hh provisions also) 
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came to an end. He had lieen «an.Tng for two or 
three day» when he hrsi fell in with Tibetan tents and 
encountered signs of inhabited country. He was here 
clearly very close to Bonvalot's route from the north, 
if not actually on it; but he could get no farther 
south. By the same marvellous system of intelligence 
which invariably keeps the Lhasa officials weU in¬ 
formed of the approach of travellers from llie north, 
and which frustrated the intentions of Bonvalot, Little- 
dale, Sven Hedin. and others, the movemmts of the 
American had all been recorded, and there was a guard 
on the northern passes awaiting his arrival. The usual 
negotiations with obstinate Tibetan officials ended in 
the usual way. Rockhill was told to go back on his 
own footsteps and retrace his way to the north. The 
utmost concession that he was able to obtain wM 
peimisskm to work his way out of Tibet MStwar^ 
instead of northwards, and to make his exit by the 
better known trade route of Chiamdo and Ta<luen-lii. 
This, however, from tlie gei^phical point of view, 
was not altogether a disadvanUge. We know pretty 
well what lay between RockhUl and Lhasa, and we are 
by no means witliout good records of IJtasa itsdf. but 
we knew nothing of that province which appt^ to 
be under special Chinese jurisdicUoo. calletl Jyade. imd 
we should liave continued to know nothing tat for 
Rockhill’s detour tlirough it on the way to Oiina. 

First striking nortlteast back agam towards the 
Dangla (or Tangla). be tumeil southeast from the foot 
of those uidamls. and followed the main valley of the 
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Giama Xu Gm (Salwin) losin, by a route ruraimg 
north of that rhxr, Uirough a rough and mounlaincKis 
cotmiry, till he reached eastward the mendian of 96“ 
EL L. He thtai crossed from the upper Salwin basin 
into that of tlie Xam cliu (or upper Mekong) by a track 
which appears to be the main trade route from Lhasa 
followed by Hue, and which joins Rockhill’i route in 
the upper Salwin \ti 1 Ic>*. and so readied tlic neigli- 
bourliood of Chianub on the upper Mekong. He did 
not sec Chiamdo, — he was held off by officious local 
magistrates and compelled to pursue his journey to 
the Tibetan frontier at Ta-diicn-lu by the regular Lliasa 
route, the road which possesses Chinese posts and rest 
houses at intervals. Whilst in Namru discussing future 
movements with tlic Uiasa authorities he was well 
treated. “ 1 had been supplied daily with every <lcli- 
cacy of the Tibetan cuisine — sour milk, dotted cream, 
tsamba, mutton, and buttered tea — which our long 
fast pres'enied us for days from cnjo)‘ing; and tlic 
Deba had made me many presents, amongst others a 
good saddle pony; and now I left with an escort of 
ten soldiers, resplendent in purple gowns, high, wide- 
brimmed. summer liais, and all their many silver- 
mounted arms anti accoutrSnents.” The incessant rain 
(July) acting on soft gravelly soil and bog rendered 
all the first part of thdr journey distrcwlngly wncom- 
fortahlc and difficult, and solid ground was not met 
with tin the party crossed the regular Lhasa niutc 
from Kunhtim (w*hich was followed by Hue) near 
Xagehuka. Rockhill's Tibetan escort Ind returned to 
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Lhasa, as I'M was now under direct Qiincs^f jurisdic- 
ifon in the fiTOvince o( Jyadc. This aiincse province 
extend* from cast to over two hundred mile* 
ami mom of countrjv “ wilii a probable breadth of 
sixty or Seventy ttnlcs, toucliing» to the north, the 
Datigla and its eastern branches, and, to the sooth* 
bordering oo Lhasa governed provinces,'' “ Its peiiplc" 
liavc from ihe oldest limes preferred tlie Binlio 
religian (a fotm oI devil wondiip or Shamanrem 
which has at one time or another prevailed over moat 
of Asia), —a cieed not tolerated in the kmgdam of 
Lhasa, which tried for a tong time to crush it out of 
these regions." The incessant warfare bctvv«« llte 
two emted in the forroation of a special province by 
the Chinese, which included all the Binbo principali¬ 
ties. Tliirty-six chiefs arc ajqwiulcd by the Qiincse 
Amban at Uiasa, and ihcj- govern the varknis clans 
under their own hcrcdiiar)' chiefs, Jyadc is all pas¬ 
ture land (13,500 feet), and the people, thongb 
arc a hapj^-lieartcd race, Bmho laniascrais arc neither 
large nor ntmierous, and the lamas of this faith arc 
liberal in their views. Rockhlll say's that the onpor- 
tnnee of this form of bmai’in has not been tiitbcrto 
suspected. All along the easicm horderbnd of Tibeil, 
in Jy'adc, and tn all ilw southern provinces of Tibet, 
not under tiic direct rule of Ujasa, its lamascrais may 
he found So it seems that this faith obtiuiis in tw'o- 
thirds of Tibet, and tliai it is popular with at tcasl a 
fifth of the Tibctan-n^'^^l^e *ribes, In dress and 
in Utcir mode of living the Jyadt differ in no appro- 
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ciabic way from most of the Tibetan tribes leading 
a semi-pastoral life.** ** The clothes of both sexes 
consist in a single gown with a high collar; in winter 
of sheepskin, in summer of ** pulo ** (native cloth); 
violet for the men, blue for the women. Sometimes 
they also w*^ a light shirt of silk { bure) with a high 
red collar. Boots with cloth tops fastened below the 
knee by broad garten complete this picturesque though 
rather clumsy dress. The women wear their hair in 
a great number of little plaits, falling over tlic slunil- 
ders like a clo^ and reaching below the waist. Down 
the middle of the hack is fixed a broad hand of rc«l, 
green, and other coloured.stuffs, on which they sew 
any ornamental knick-knack they may own.” So far- 
reaching is fashion in the .‘\siatic highlands that women 
may be seen very similarly dressed sitting in rows at 
the annual fair at Sipi, near Simla, waiting for matri- 
mmiial engagements. Their clumsy ornaments of 
silver and turqtioi.se ore a sottree of much competition 
amongst the smarter ladies of Simla society. Tlic 
valley of the Upper Salwin was ** fairly well peopled. 
We passed, every mile or two, clusters of tents, near 
which were herds of Yak and little docks of sheep 
and gnats.” Here, on August i8th, at a village on 
the Zechu (one of the northern afilucnts of the upper 
Salwin)» Rockhill found himself to be on Bowser's 
route by the umnistakahle evidence of a receipt for 
forage which had been gi\'en to the head man of the 
village by that traveller on December, 1891, Here, 
too, Rockhill gathered some interesting information 
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about the wild country Jnimcdijitcty to the south, Jyitig 
between the upper Sal win and the Brahinaputra, near 
iti bcfnd. Poj-ul h an absotutety wncxiilofcd part of 
Tibet, yet it appears to be one of the richest. TVkt 
mount sins of nortiicm I'oynl arc inhabited by a iaw^ 
less race of herdsmen, but sotrthero Pcyul is ^aid 10 
be w*anti and fertile, and to offer such attractions that 
a nnmbcf of Chinese sotdicra ilrserted lo Hits district 
in former times and settled there, with the result that 
there is now a thriving trade in l>tankets. baskets, 
silver and ironworU, red pepper, and remarkably fine 
wheat Bout. As will tx: fre™ more modem re¬ 

ports. ditre can be Uttle doubt that the l«win of ihc 
Brahmaputra about its great bend southward from 
Tibet is full of most promising covmtry. « 

practically independent. 

As the delation of the upper Salwin (the Giama 
Nu Chul lowered* die scenery changed from Tllietan 
to Himalavan. ami gradually l>ecame strikingly beau^ 
tiful. Crossing into the Tsechu valley (an afnnent of 
the Sal win). Rockhill reached Riwoche, with its beau¬ 
tiful tanpic and picluresquc situation, at the foot of 
steep forest-covercil moimulns. Ijctween which winds 
die broad, swift river, here spanm^ by a substaniial 
bridge of huge pine logs, '^and in two days more 
(August 24) reached a Chinese post station. Avoid¬ 
ing Cbiamdo (under compulsion), he followed the 
Oiincse trade route to Batangt first over steep 
and high moimtains, then down a "valli^ covered 
with most beautiful pine-trees, tlieir branche draped 
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in long cobwcMike moss of light yellow and bnght 
orange; '* with pheasants in the tmderwood* and bears, 
leopards, and wolves in tlie forests above; fallowing 
next a valley of great beauty, in wluch ** I found 
nearly c\'cry variety of tree and wild fruit known to 
Tibet, — cedars, junipers, cypress, pines, and maples, 
plum and apple trees, cherry ami apricot, raspberries, 
both the orange and red varieties, sirawbcrries, and 
currants.” This part of the journey was full of 
Himalayan characteristics. At Uatang Rodchill found 
but little trade, —only two small Giinesc firms doing 
bttsincss. ITie hulk of die trade is in the Lamas* 
hands, who prefer the pawnbroker’s business and lend 
money to the Chinese soldiers. This is exactly what 
Bower says of them. He leami with astonishment 
that the bulk of the Lhasa^Chinese trade from 
Ta-chicn*lu followed the route through Hurha and 
Darge countries, which he had explored in 1889, in¬ 
stead of die more direct Chiarodo mad; Iwt it appears 
that there were serious war operations in progress at 
Litang (between Batangand Ta-chten-Iu) which miglit 
liave diverted the trade for a time. The northern 
route, however, possesses material advantages over the 
Chittese |K>5t road in spite of its circuitous clmracter. 
The latter first rises from Ta-chien-lu (8,300 feet) over 
tlic divide sqarating the Sscchti from the Kagehu 
(14,700 feet), then drops to Nagehuka (8,400 feel), 
next rises to the Utang uplands (13400 feet), drops 
to Batang (8,150) on the Di chu, crosses the divide 
(about i44xx> feet) into the valley of the Chiamdo 
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(Nam Cha. or Mekong), which it ascends to Chiamdo^ 
and ilien^ rising and fatlLtig over many successive 
ridges and spurs (described suIiscqucnUy in Huc‘5 
narrative), it reaches Lhasa by a comparatively 
straight route, south 01 that taken by Rockhill 
ihro-ugii Jayade, ITiis « the Jung-tam, or orTicial 
mad, from Lhasa to China, along^ which Chinese posU 
arc maintained al intervals. It is said to be about 
nine Junidred mul niilcs Song, but it is probably 
more, Hie former (or Chang lam) also iiasses by 
the valley of die Dl chu, hut it strikes oB to the notiiir 
west from Ta*<hle»du, and following up a successiem 
of \'allcys t trending frrm] N, W, to S. fv), it clearly 
involves gradients of much less severity before it 
finally drops into the Di chu valley in the district of 
Darge. at least llirce Jiuniired miles above Batang. 
Darge is reputed to Ik one of the richest and most 
popubms v^Ue>'fl in all TilKt, containing towns where 
all tlie best Jewellery, saddlery* guns, and swords are 
manufactured. Passing chrougli die important centre 
oi jydeundo, the Oiang lam turns westward across 
the Owns tang highlands for three hundred mfics, 
till it Strikes into die aoulhem pilgrim route from 
Koko Nor followed by Hue, Very little is known 
about this part of tlie route, Jyckuudo has been visiteil 
liy several travellers from the north (including Rock- 
bill and MUs Taylor), and *t was near Jyekundo that 
ihf luckless Pc Rhms was murdered: hnt between 
jyektmdo and the pilgrim route i* an iraexplorcd se^ 
lion of the Hot country, from which imiumcrable 
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tributaries of the ^reat rivers (the Yellow River^ the 
Yflog- tsi, the Mekong, arid Salwin) take their rise. 
Its altitude cannot be much less than that of the 
Tanf^Si farther west It is said that officia] obstnic- 
tions to trade are less heavy h>' Ihta route, and that 
tirere 15 gocil pasturage throughout, but the fact ihat 
Slid* a detour northwards should be preferred to the 
Jupgbni says much for the difficult character of the 
latter. 
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H9C and GSw an fht Pat Koad ta CMfta and in 

jl^-^AparoatAst ia Mr Bast/nm Mr Kaka Nat and df 
CaviUi/iaiC wifM Ajntm — Dr Rhm a^ 
Grmard ^ Nadkam and KHthna^Tht Prahma^a 

Vdiltj and Mr Patstt fkrcusk BMutan — Kinthup r Espt^ 
ratiant and Ptparti — Thi Mifhodi nf Nativi 
— Chandta Dot — Nairn Sirtg'i Early Jonmiyt^ 


F or an account m detail of the oBiciat road (the 
"junglani) between Lliasa ami the aiinese fron¬ 
tier at Tas:hlcn-lii* we arc atiU depentl^l on the Abbi 
liuctif we wish (or Ewrofiean anthoniy. T\\t Abb6 
left Lli^ umler compulsion, but it was a retreat with 
honour, and a yety dilTwit experience frcun tliat of his 
northern traveb. He had no tent to pitch, no Ugg^ 
animals to tend and gtiard, —no diffiailty 
of keeping on good terms with hi« fcltow-iravcUcra. 
Chief of the party was a Oitnese mandarin of great 
magnificence, haughty and insolent in the presence of 
Tibetans, but most insignificant when faced with on 
official superior, who was entitled “ Pacifiemoo dcs 
Toyaumo/' He had the'good sense to look wdl after 
his European fenow-trav^ilers who had been spedally 
cceifidcd'to his care, and, on the whole. he.fulfiHcd his 
trust satisfactorily. 
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Some of the most interesting pages of Hue’s narrative 
deal t>'ith the manners of t)>e Chtnese in intercourse 
with the Tibetans, and the social spirit of fraternity 
which pre\'ailed amongst the latter. The little (oudies 
of human sympathy, the humour and the shrewd (>cr- 
ception which imderlie the story told m the book, show 
llic Abb^ to have been a man of warm feelings and 
good heart. — one who thoroughly appreciated the 
value of good fellowship and mutual understanding 
between fellow-travcllerg of wliatcver degree. He 
only hardens wlien he Itos anything to say about Eng* 
land. Tlie English were to hhn as to the Chinese. — 
** marine devils,** capable of no good tiling. From 
no other ivriter on Tibetan life do we get so mudi 
insight into Tibetan character and the mutual relations 
between thonselvcs and their coni{uerors. Tlic rest 
of the company was com|X)scd of escort, and returning 
traders taking advantage of the ofEciat joiuTiC)* to 
China; w’ith them all the missionaries were on equally 
good terms, 

*rhe river of Lhasa, the Kyichu. flows from the 
east and the volley of it aflonis the best opportunity 
for a route eastward. For a couple of days travelling 
was easy and pleasant, following the well-ctihivatetl 
riverain, but for the next five or six days Hue de- 
scrilxs tlie Jimglam as passing through a labyrinth 
of mountains. It then strikes the tipper course of 
•*ihe same’* river (this is, I think, doubtful) as it 
turns north to avoid the bend of the Brahmaptitra 
(Tsanpo), whidi here makes a loop northward err 
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finally sinking soutlieast to live hciul of the Asaarn 
valley, 

Ttie Jung lam at ihis point camiot t« tnort tlian fifty 
mites or >0 from the Brahmapulra, wtiidi would cer¬ 
tainty appear 10 offer the greatest faciUtie* for a road 
casnvard, but which probal-Iy lies endoswi amongst a 
rujTgcd wilderness of impassohlie nrwniitaiu** Crossing 
the Louttttna Ri Mcuniain (Cta la in Walkers msp) 
by an easy pass which did not <ibUge Uii<nni to dismoinit 
iwm their liorscs, they- arrived at anamdo. which ^ 
described by Hue as a “ vast agglomcralion of bouses,** 
where were to be fmmil Bhutanese imders and 
fair surrounding of cultivaticm, with a wrctdiedly Kid 
bridge fW'tr tlie local river. For tbe next four or five 
days they were wandcringi over apparemty desertcti 
m^tains, but as die ‘^oiiloJi** (the enforced supply 
of liaggagc aniirmb) was always forthcoming from 
stage to stage, Hue eonsrders that there were p^y^ukm 
vitliges ctmccalcd arnongst the folds of the Hills, which 
were not visible. Of a place which he calls Atdra 
(where lb ere is a ^mll hike) be records that this is 
The favourite haunt of the Tibetan “licorue'' or imi- 
corn, an animal iu which, apprt^n»ly» he po^Ksaes erntj 
sidcrablc faith. He gives it the hxal name of “ serou. 
hrmever, —a name winch is ^vdl enough known m 
many parts of the Himalayas, and indlcaics a species 
of mountain goal (ATctworAtfcdM fraiflifita). It dticlly 
inhabits the prcdpSttius wowld mountains of the cen¬ 
tral ranges of tlie Himalaya bclwccu Raslumr and Sik- 
Itim^ and is always found in thick forests. It stands 

*3 
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about three feci two inches in lidghl. and weighs about 
two hundred poirads. The horns (two) are short, 
roundish, ringed more than half way, tapering, and 
cun-cd backwards, with points inclining outwards, and 
measuring about ten inches. This generally ansivcrs 
to Hue’s ilescription of the ** licome/' with the excerp¬ 
tion. of course, of Uit remarkable feature indicated by 
a single horn. 

They crossed tite watershed of Lha-ri (the ** spirit'* 
niountain. whicli can only be the Tola la of the Indian 
explorers. 17^400 f*«t) ''rith some difficulty, owing to 
iltc depth of snow. The passage of it affords the Abbe 
an opportunity for some thrilling details. He was 
app.arcntly much surprised to find a glacier on the 
northern flank of the motmtain, at the (oot of which 
was the town of J-ha-ri. The travellers had no sooner 
accomplislied the feat of crossing Uie pass of the great 
spirit mountain than they were (acetl with another 
pass, called by Hue Chor Koa la. Tliis must Ik the 
Ardui-La of Walker’s map. However, it pro%*ed to 
l)c less formidable than the previous pass, but the gen¬ 
eral altitude of the route from this point was extremely 
great. There is a legend of a mutiny of Giinese 
trtx>p 6 at the top of the Archa-La, where the)* success¬ 
fully threatened their officers with instant destruction 
tmless dicy were promised more pay. The legend, at 
any rate, indicates Uiat it is over this most remarkable 
military route that the Otinese armies ha\e passed 
to and fro. Probably there is no other military route 
in the world to compare to it for altitude. The pas- 
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*age of ilxr Alps by Napoleon, or of the Andes by San 
Man in, was child*? play compared to it* For «anc 
days they followed a comparaiivcly tcvd toad over 
these huge clcvatiofts (which almost overlook the 
valley of the Eralanapntra'l vtotil the descent mto the 
^^lley of a sotttUcrly ahluent of the Gtatna Nu Qiu was 
lie fore thcnc Tilt horrors of this descent seem to liavc 
impressed the pious missionary more tlian any wliid* 
prtcetied if. He dare not dismount, so ** noits rectKin 
mandames notre an»£ a Dicu," and feeling unc sueiir 
glacce ruissclcr dc lous nos memhres/'' arrived at the 
Ixjttom safelyr without, apparently, the loss of a single 
haggagr animal. From AlanHo (? Alachiago) ^ at 
the fotjt of the iiass, to the village of Laiig-tsi-Koung 
w'as hot a day s march over tire slopes of a pme-clad 
vallcv. There tlic^* w-erc face to face wrtb a new 
fxtril. Ijlie passage of the Tanda watershed was before 
them, and it was pronoimced by experts to be irnpass¬ 
able from die dqith of snow which covered if* Hue 
would have l»ven very well content to remarn where 
he was in tire town of Lang-lsI'Koung, where the 
ijuiintness of ihe habitations, and of the people inlcr- 
csied him greatly. He could occupy himself with 
" prayers, chess, and promenade.*‘ But an official 
mission to Oiina was not to be delayed by tuch a trifle 
as snow. Spring was now well ad^uncetl i Lhasa had 
lieen left in Marth amidst the usual spring downpour, 
and pmlKibly the dreaded Tanda was aliout as deep 
under snow os it could wefl Ite at any time of the year, 
A month or so of delay would Imve imiirovcd their 
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prospects of crossing. The Tantla is pfcvlxabljf tlie 
entered tn Waliccr’s map as Nuh Gang Ln. the seasid 
tinmr bciiig derived £rom the expiomtiema ol naUve 
surveyors* 

However, by making use of tlwr ynks to hirce a 
passage throng the snow for tiirec days previmu Ui 
tiicir stare, the missirvn accompHshttl the passage of 
the pass without any greater difficulty tto was caused 
by foTutidabk altitude. VVe have no authentic data 
for its hciglit, hut it is prr^ibly not less than seventeen 
thoufiand feet Between the Tanda pass aud ibe aii- 
nese pojd of Barilaiig the route runs through a plain 
of sufficient magnitude to be called locally the " widest 
in Til>ct" Tliere was, however, y« another pass to 
be sunuounted* which Hue calls the Dcliak-La. It 
did not prrwe to be formidable, anti probably only 
crossed a soutiiem spur danktiig die Giatna N'u Chu* 
wliicb valley the party was now following. The road 
uas niwv fairly good na far as Chobando fSbobando 
of Walker’s map), Two long and difficult days' jour¬ 
ney from Shohandu brought tUem to die Ijanka of ihe 
Suk-ebu O Giama Nu Chu —SalwiM>, whidi was 
cro&seil without accident hi spite of the bridge luviug 
broken down. Tlicy were then comfronied with the 
famous Wa-ho plateau, whicli, according to Walker, 
marks the divide between the Giatna Nu Om and an 
affiiicnt of the same river from the nortli. Oil the 
siinnnit of the Wa"lio is a lake, and by the borders 
of it dwells tlie spirit of ilie mountain in the form of 
a gigantic load wlikli is seldom seen liut very fro* 
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qu^-'iiUy tieinl Stfict sSlcucc in o'twsiog this i^latcau 
is enjoined. A word ImsUlf sptiketi may bring de- 
stTuction on iravelters^ who will itwtantly be engnifeJ 
in snow. Possibly tlicrc la scttiEiJijng in the JegemL 
It IS n pass whidi Lb evidently dangetons from Utc 
|irescocc of avalttnchcs. and it is possible that (a$ the 
story states) the reverbemtton of a cannon-slKit in- 
Ojdvcrtcntly fired might tmid to loosen a hanging mass 
of snow* ajid bring it cm to die heails of passcfi^. 
The dreary desolation of the snow-covered plateau 
is well described hy Hue* There was m?t a tree. r>ot 
iIjc trace of animal existencCf not a sign in all the 
whole ex|>an5C except the line of straight Idack poles 
set up to guide the traveller. Twenty hoi^rs of ctin^ 
tinuons marching on a clear bright day, wiiliotit wind* 
brouglii tlicm to the eastern foot of the plateau* and 
to the port of NgendaTchaJ. Three *Mcccstnble 
stages further* “ penibles et irritanles/' on account 
of Tnimernus Tibetan bridges of frail const ruclioii, 
brought them to Chiamdo* ** on the KJang Tang Chu* 
where we can leave diem* for the rest of the route 
has been described sumdcnily. It is* however, dear 
that the last three days' march was along the emtrse 
of a river, and that the Wa-ho was the last pas® 
surmounted. This, hoNvcvtr, creates a map difficulty, 
as it would indicate that the Wa-lio mountain, or 
plateau, divided ihc Glanta' Nn Chu (Salwin) fnom the 
river of Chlamdo (which is the Mekong) and not 
lrc«ti an aflliieni of Its own {as htdicated in Walkers 
map), whicli would involve anoihcr "^divide before 
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reachmg tU Chbmilrt It is, however, to be 

noted that the lower course of thi$ affluent and *1# 
junction with the main river is onl}' shown in doited 
lines. This means that it is doubtful. So it may 
possibly join the Mekong and not the Salwin. U U 
also to he noted that there is a pass called the Dja 
y , A (su^teiousJy like the Dchak L4 of Hue)* marked 
in Walker's map far la the north of Shobamla It 
is impossible, however, to bring dus pass within 
Hue's itinerary- It clearly belongs to a more north¬ 
erly route. 

Before parting with such an cuterprismg, devoted, 
entertaining, and (on the \vhotc) truiliful explorer m 
ilie Jesuit missionary, U i$ as well to reckon up wlmt 
he has told us of the Junglani (the great odkial high¬ 
road between Lhasa and China), so far as that seditm 
of it is concerned which links Chiamdo wiih Lhasa. 
Hue makes the distance yso miles. This is. of 
course* an exaggeration. Measured directly* it hardly 
amounts to 5'^^ same measurement the 

tuiw'ard route to Ta-chien-lu auwunts to another 4*^- 
Taking Walker’s estirtiate of 930 miles (derived from 
the route reports of native surveyors) aa fairly ap- 
pTOximaie for die total length of the Jiuiglatn from 
T Jtaita 10 the Chinese frontier, if is probably about 
550 miles in length* indmling aB divergences. Hue 
describes at least six formidable passes, any (m of 
which must be cotwiderably higher than Mb Blanc. 
Between Chlamtlo and Ta-duen-hi tlicre are at least 
five more of ctjual diflkully* besides » multitude of 
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" of a 1 «s$ formiilablc nature* By the 
light of nidi gw^phical evidence as this, added to 
ilic ttifarmaticni which u*e ptoses of the wide wastes 
of inhoapitable highJand which jirtvail at intervals 
along the route, the extraordinan- military feat of 
the conqucai of Tibet by a force of seir’cnty thousand 
Chinese in ij20 (a force whkh included guns) he- 
comes little sliort of nviraeulons. No military march 
in hisioty eocovtntered such altitudcSi. The retreat of 
tlic Greeks Under Xenophon from Persia; tlic ad’kTUicc 
of Alexander to India over the northern passes, and his 
suliscqucnt retreat from India through the Makran de¬ 
ities, are all marvellous records far surpassing tliosc of 
modem times; but they wit! not bear examination when 
placed in comparison with this Oiinese exploit, Even 
Mirm Haidars extraordinary achtevcnuait tvhcii lie 
advaiicttl on Lhasa from tlie west, j^es before it, U 
is mic tliat the Chinese gtms were made of teadwr. that 
Imrsi easily, and that they were more useful when 
applied as persuasives to the rear of tlie Oiin«e army 
than as dwtructives to the front of the foe; they were 
in fact archaic moutitains guns; hut that hardly de¬ 
tracts much from tlic astonishing feat of euditrauce, of 
resistless, patient detcnrunalion which must have am- 
mawd tliat Yellow Mongol host setting forth on its 
gigantic enterprise. It hringa liome to ns a lesson in 
Mongol persistency whidi is useful ft explains setme* 
thing of the impetus which moved Mongol irruptions in 
Uie middle ages, and. ut thb bte period of the wodd^s 
hisJory*, U appears lo be rccruilcscefl-t iu Japan* j 
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Further than lhi$^ it bnng^a a strong gcogruplvical 
light to bear on the political problems 'n'hich beset 
Tibetan national exislmce. Bad are the approaclies 
to Lhasa from China on the east, and northea^, thqr 
are even surpassed in difficulties by tiiose directly from 
the north, or brotn the west, us we shall sec. It is tmly 
from the south—from Chumht, and from India— 
that Lhasa is easily reachahlc* Only one formidable 
pass (the Tangla), wliidi is liigh, bleaks wtodswept, 
and occasionally dangeroits (hut which is not steep), 
sepamtes the Cbumbt \Dilcy from the Tibetan high¬ 
lands. Between the Tangla and Gyangine, there is 
no formidahle divide Ho cross, and the routes which 
we have already described, one of whidi tvas followed 
tiy the late mission to Lhasa, include two ililTicuh 
[lasses only between CE'angtse and LJmsa, 

Amongst those travellers who have contribiitcti val¬ 
uable adtlilUms to our knowledge of eastern Tilietao 
geography, the luckless Frcnclmian Dntreuil l>e Rbins 
takes a promineni place by reason of the excellent 
tijpi^gTaphy "which* with the able RBsIstartce of M- Fer¬ 
nand Grcnard, he was able to secure. Tlie hurried 
jonmey of his compatriot Boovalot* wlio w-as accom- 
]>anieiJ by Prince Henri d'Orleans, resulted in no very 
satisfactory addniems to the map of Tibet No per- 
sUtent effort was made to secure good olwervatiom, or 
to keep a recorti such as wemk] cenninly indicate the 
dircctiQn of tlielr rottce, or the precise position of their 
halting-places; but iJmir success in crossing Tibet was 
tmdoubted, and It inEpiretl I]ie Bhins to attempt a sim- 
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ilar enlerprUt De and fimiiird kit Grtrchav 
in O^intse Turkeiltin cui the ist of SeptenttiCr, iSpJ- 
and struck aatwis a new and unexplored i>ass througti 
the Akka Tagtu Tlicn commenced the dreary memot- 
ony of northem Tibetan iravd through wide despble 
valleys, with Wue lakes ijcattcred at intcrvnlsT across 
stormy uplands and rock>* snow-bound passes with the 
same forbidding i^pwt of desoktioa, and the same 
elcmal silence around them, that have left so deep ati 
impression on the minds of all who liavc faced the 
deolatkm of the Qtang wilderness. U U this monot¬ 
onous tone of w'eary desolation which leaves so little 
to tcl! of the features of tiorthem Tibet. For hundredi 
of miles dicre is no change, no life, ns> movement 
but for the furious rushing wincL T\it nraumful- 
ncss and the meUncUoly of it scan to permeate the 
story of every explorer who writes* Three months of 
tfiis uninviting experience brought the travel!^ to the 
Tengri Nor* and here ihqr were but a week's march 
from Lhasa. After Benvalot, tliey were the first 
Europeans to toudi the shores of this lake sime ilic 
days of Hue, Here the usual Lhasa deputatitan me* 
thcra with the usual apologies and excuses for 
ping their further route- There was no mdviUty. 
Tliere was but the usual shifting of respomibilUy fr^i 
the shoulders of the Oiinesc members of the missUm 
TO those of the “harbaTOiis” Tibetans, and from the 
Tibetans back again to die obstructive and stiff-necked 
Oiinese. Either Tibetan envoys or Chinese would 
h.ave Iwen e<t««ny delighted to welcome ihc foreignefs 
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It Lhasa, but for the inipossible attttudc asfutned hy 
the other, so th^ said, it was but a sarnpie ot Tibetan 
policy m larger matters tlum those affecting liic pro¬ 
gress of an exploring party, So tliey tiirntd northwand 
as Bower, Latllcflalc. Rockhill, and Bonvalot had to 
turn, and set their faces for the Chinese frofitier at 
Sining fiL As far as Kagdui they were but following 
the usuat Mongol pi^tm ant! caravan route, whidi 
wa(i traversed previously by Hue, although they sepa- 
raicd and reached that point by different roads in 
order to embrace a wider field of obscrk-aticm. From 
Nagdm (which they reached on the zylh of January, 
1S94, and vrherc they remained until early in Mandi) 
they left Ihe direct pilgrim road and struck into the 
northern trade route between Lhasa and Hatang, ca^t- 
wanl, Hus apparently was imintentioiial, for they suh* 
seqiiendy matle a long (and as it proved a fatal) detour 
in order to regain the direct road to Siningl but il 
w as then that they made what was, from the geograph¬ 
ical point of view, the moat interesting discoveries of 
tlieir journey. After crossing four most formidable 
ranges and losing the last of their camcla in the 
snow-hlocked t^aises. they reached the most southerly 
affluent of the Yang tsi kiang near its source. They 
were then in territory inhabited by Tibetans of the 
Eon religion, who w'cre more or less hostile to the 
Lamahood of Lhasa and professed themselves to be 
friendly to travellers on that accnimt* On the 8tli 
of April they crossed the Dcanagdimg^mung pass, and 
found themselves In the region of the sources of ilie 
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Mekong River, never prewously explored II was a 
great adiie\ ement, this deWnninan'oa of tbe soitrcra 
of Uw.great rivur of Siiun* and it tfiem on iheir 
way rejoicing in tHc assurance that llicy had made 
a new and kniponant geographical rliBCOVcry^ Here 
they joined a small fraternity of lamas on ihdr way 
to the Tashigompa monastery. 'Rtis position H (Hrt 
fixed on our maps, bitt it is said to be fifteen days’ 
march from the central town of Jyekundo. On the 
t6lli of April theg' reached the motiasiery at the junc¬ 
tion of il« Lung'immg stream with the Dta-diu, 
where a fair was being hdd whidi had attracted great 
cTtJwds from the surrounding country. After ihor- 
<Mtghly exploring the Djja-chu affluent of the Mekong* 
tlicy surmonnied a dividing watershed feet), 

and dropped inlo the valley of another affluent of the 
same river —the DwhcKu —and again devoted tharr- 
selves to the examinaiion of the river to a point wiicfc 
it divided the mountains by a terrific gorge, and could 
lie no more followed- Once more resuming their 
route to Jyckundo they reached that large straggling 
village in the basin of the Di chu (Vang tsi kLujg)* 
on the :cid of May. 

Here their troubles began. A turbulent and hoside 
pcTpulation. lav and clerical, made themselves most 
ohjeeti-mahte to tlie French visitors. Stones were 
thrawn about, and it was evident lliat nWhioff hot tlie 
most tactful determination would prcveiu a tracedy. 
R«ie!(hl11 liad once been obliRtd to take a humed do- 
parlure (rtm Jj-efcundo <0 the middle of the mght. 
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and it u dear the JydctUKlo is a place tc* be a>^Mcd 
by those who wUh to jourtiey In peace through (lie 
heart of eastern TibcL Unfortunately ii \s a most 
unpoTtant centre for supplies and transport, and is 
not easily passed by, 11 U doubtful wliethcr De Rhins 
possessed the reqaiaitc oombinalinn of tiict and firm¬ 
ness which has carried other Tibetan explorers so far 
afield. It is tme that he obtamed all that was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to enable him to make a start uorthr 
ward for Sining, and that he succeeded In utaking 
one day's march from Jycktnido tn safety. The dawn 
of next day heralded disaster. The ram poured tbwn 
in torrents. The travellers lost their iA*ay, and jQiudly 
hit off a wa3niide village named Tliom Bunda, where 
they secured a very rough shelter under the roof of a 
surly Tibetan^ wlio was at first but little inclined to 
receive them. Gn June 3 the weather cleared and 3 
briglit funshiue tempted them once again on to tlic 
rough and dangerous irxmntam paths whidi lead north¬ 
ward to the Cliinesc frontier. 'Hierc Itad been troiUde 
the inxvdous day^ owing to the theft of two of the bag* 
gage animates lutd ilicrc were ominatis signs of tlic 
coming iragwly in the air even before they started. It 
appears that the roete ran for some distance, skirting 
tlie side of a stream rm the opposite banks of which 
a straggling line of low-roofed houses and walls 
afTorded cover for a Banking fire on the party as it 
advanced. It was not long l>efore the shooting com¬ 
menced. Tibetans are as a rule aiich amazingly lia^l 
maHcsmen that it can only be acconnted as a most 
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tinlucky accident that Ik Rhinj ahonTd Have fallen a 
victim cotticin. He was severely xvomided in the ipfoin* 
Gfeuard^ attempts U> rescue him and to induce a 
parity with the Tibetans were fruitless. It was as 
much as He eoultl do to save Kittisell He impwvjsed 
a litter for De Rhtns, Hut the instant the march was 
i cstuncd the firing- recommenced, and the baggage ani¬ 
mals fell one by one befurc it Grenard was hltmclf 
struck doxvn as the villagers rnsHttl upon the party^ 
bttt he was nciit injured^ and He was able finally to reach 
the tKiimdary of the TTiom Bundo district, where his 
irursuers left him, content, apparently, with liaving 
ejected titm. Luckily He Juul previously made friends 
wrtli a Gtincse government oflktai in the neighbour' 
ing demesne of Labug Gompa, and with him he uTli* 
inalely fottnd refuge. From Lahug he endeavoured 
to recover ihc btKly of hia friend, together with 
of hb baggage and animals. Out all demamis were 
met with a fiat reftisaj frnm ihe Tt^uni Buntlo villagers 
to wimcnder anything, and it was not till his cook 
turned .up that tie leamt that the end of the imgedy 
luid been the twmg nf De Jfthins* bjdy into die Dt- 
chu stream. So passed away one of the pluckiest of 
dte many French explorers who have done k* mndi 
to ttuikc Tdietan geography, Grenard returned to 
Europe with the results of the joint work of the expe- 
dilion; and amoitgst the many additions to Tlbeun 
to|xjgraphy which have been placed before the public 
none excel tiicao Frdiclj maps aa gpccimcis of effec¬ 
tive cartography. 
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Ii was hi narilteuicrn TiUt in tSoS iliai the Dutch 
missinnary Rijnhart met witli a Jate similar to that 
of De Rhms. Tliis brave mtssionnry ci^rtcdvetl It 
pojftible to reach Lhasa with hrs wife and child frinn 
the Cbmcse frontier by passing cast of tlie KcUco Nor 
witiKiut w*y suitable escort. TItc little party did 
actually reach the Dza-dm affluent of the Mekong. 
Here tt is believed tliat Rijuhari was munjereti hr 
nomads, from w'hom he requested food and assistance. 

At any rate, he never returned from their tents. His 
wtfe^ W'ho wus a lady doctor, subsequently accom¬ 
plished a mardi of three hundred and fifty miles to 
Ta-chicn-Iti, the frontier towm of Sediuan. all alunc, 
and fmaJIy wrote an interesiing account of her travels. 
Expeditions of this nature. Iicjw'eii'cr» do not 
much new light on the gcograpJiy of Tiliet 

The scientific expedhrens of the assistants of the 
great explorer Erjcvaldci. liowever. whidi were car¬ 
ried put after hU death, notably those of Roborofti'ikj, 
have i«dc«l added immense tnaicrial value to our gcit> 
eral know'ledge of the topographical confoitnatioti, 
geology, txjiany. etc,, of the nottlieastem frontier of -if 
Hie plateau. Hussiati explorers were, in facr„ etmtittu- 
ously busy alr^g ilic Tibetan frontier between the 
years {889 and 1894. but their explorations sddoiti 
overlapped the nortliem borderliml southwanl. Prjn*- 
alski alone attemiKed lo penetrate to Lhasa. T!ic 
Koko Nor steppes. Tsaiilani, and the ranges north and 
south of the great blue lafe^. have been most ihor- 
ouglily mapped by Russian gurveyora, and the Kussiap 
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giivcrmiicnt imdoubtcdlj^ |iqs9 CSS accitratc geograpli- 
teal maps of all these regions TTits great no^maita 
land lying cornered between Motigoltaf Tibet, and 
Qnna po$se»cs a future ^'alue in tltc political distH- 
bution of A«ta which n neither ovcrlixiiked nor uiulcr- 
estimated by Russia. Tltc record of RuJtsian activity 
in eastern Trbet would not be complete without some 
reference lo thdr la let efforts in the cause of geo- 
graphical diacoeciy which have recenily led the gallant 
explorer Koslov to a j»int within raeasurahtc distance 
cf the Assam frontier, Starting from Urga ^fmm 
which place tt will be remembered that the I>alal lama 
retired during the British occupatibn of Lhasahe 
cro&seil the Mongolian stefjpes to Sining fu and die 
Koko Nor, Tlicn. crossing the Kofeo Nor range by 
Wellhy's rrmte, he struck southward to tlic sources of 
the Hoang Ho and into the Darge valley (the valley 
of the Di i-hu ). About the parallel of ja* north lati' 
tude he left the Di dm and cro^jed into the %ullO’ of 
die upper Mekong (Nam chu or Oiiamdo chu) and 
thus opened up the direct rotrte to Baiang and llwe 
eastern Tibetan vJvHeys generallVt reaching the eastern 
edge of Bralunapulra basin at a pmnt Iwrely two 
hundred and fifty miles from the Assamese frorilicr* 
He must have touched the trade route between Lhasa 
and Ta-chicn-lu, This appears to be ittc most southern 
exploratton ejected by any Ruraian explorer^ hut it Is 
significant, indicating that it is the rich easlertt and 
southtasicm ^-alleys of Tibet that are really the Kuasian 
objective, anti that iliere ts no great difikulty m reach* 
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jjig tlicwT from the Koko Kor» The Koko Nar region, 
at [rresetit regarticd ai an tmignificant gcogropiikal 
feature — a sort of vaste hmterUticl to TiJjct iiroper 
—ami tlic home oi the worst robbers ia Asia, will 
some day rise to impottance as the sii!>ject of pfditical 
conlrtn'crsy ^ ts it Tibetan^ or is it Mongolian ? 

We have enotigh Ijcfore us in these records Ut 
indicate the general character of fsastem Tibet, and to 
guide us to some cotldusitms as to the possible fiKure 
dcvcioptnml of those long curving valleys of the great 
rivers of China, Siam, and Burn®, which eonatititte 
\\s mail) Etatutea. Undoubtedly much of the wealth 
of Tibet lies in tlicm, — wealth which is-^not only 
reprcsctiicd by somewhat crude but original arts and 
manufactures, hut by immense mineral value. The 
jKjssibiUty of gold production wuU be dealt with else¬ 
where. Here we only wish U> point out the bearing of 
the geographical features which we arc considering nn 
Tibetan polky* One important feature to note is lliat 
the geographical remotmtss and inaccttssih'dity of 
Lhasa is not repeated in the case of the towns and vil¬ 
lages of eastern Tibet There is no vast difficulty in 
approaching these eastern valleys from the Koko Nor 
regiott itself closely adjoining the Kansu province nf 
China. About the Sipan country, which etubraccs tlic 
sources of the Hoang Ho, vi e do not know' very much; 
it appears to be a wild wilderness of moimuins; but 
tire route from the Koko Nor district to the head of 
the Hoang Ho and hence soutliward into the valley of 
Vai^ tsi (Di diu) about Jyekundo Itas lieen £re^ 
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qumtly stul Irom Jydctindo at <snce the 

whole serja of southeaBleni vaJJeys^ gmdtittlJy 5tr«d>* 
ing southwards, poptilatctL rich, and often beautiful, 
is open to the cxiilorer througii Tibetan temtors". 
Geographical dignities no bnger stand ia \ht way. 
Eastern Tibet U acce^ihlc front the Koko Kor, and 
the Koko >ior is easity accessible front Oima« and 
(n>jre ronotdy) from Manchuria, The oceupadoti 
of Manchuria would give Russia a prodoiitiimnL inJln^ 
ence over all western Cliiaa, and would itundtably lead 
to the gradual absorption and occupation of ihai no- 
luan's laxul in tite northeast of Tibet whldi borders 
the Koko Nor, 

Tile K<ik« Nor can be approached duougb Mongolia 
as readily as through China. Already Russian conccs^ 
sbus are said lo be granted in western Gnna» — m 
Scchuau^ — closely bordering TTbct; and Russian in* 
tercst is undoubtedly much alive m that ejuarter. It 
seems probable therefore that political relations be¬ 
tween Ru^ia and Tibet woultl lead much more <lefi- 
iiitdy to developments in the valleys of the East than 
to any direct coimnerdal relations with T Jiast, Lhasa 
b out of reach from tlic north; but eastern Tibet h 
xvcJI within reacJi, and from tfjc politico-gcogtaphicaJ 
point of view there is a wide world of difference bc- 
tw-eoi Uieni, S^tne yoo or Soq miles of difficult yet 
iravemtdc oountry sc|tanitcs the central villages of 
eastern Tibet frcira the Kofco Nor pasture lands- And 
over this 700 or 800 tnili^ the foot of the European 
has trodf if not frojueiitlyi at ictnA siulidciiily often 
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to test the general character of the iiilcrvenitig liigti- 
lands, and to prove the possibility of estahlishing a 
right of way. Only 300 or 300 miles (poesihiy less) 
5C]>aratc British Indian territory from the tower 
reaches (and therefore the ridicr and more produi^ 
tivc reaches) of these same valleys, and over lliat ^oo 
miles no foot of European has evtt trod at all, The 
valley oi the main Brahmaputra stream leads directly 
np to that region of Poyial which is described by Rock- 
bill as such a land of pfonuse. The slioncr ^'attcy of 
the Dihang taps the same country on tlie soutli. The 
Lohit stretches upward and eastward, pointing tlie 
direct route to Batang front the head of the Assam 
valley, and indtcaics die most direct route to Sechuan 
and llie upper Yang isi Ijosin. Some of its slwtrter 
alTIuenis drain Zayul and other valleys whicti lie east 
of the Brahmaputra bend and run pafallcl to it, about 
which we know only what native explorers have told 
tUu This is all close to our frontier; but we liave never 
properly exploited it, and it is not surprising that our 
enterprise, when tialonced in the scale with that of 
Russia, should be found so wanting as to induce the 
theory omooigst our frontier neigiibours that we are 
afraid to venture. Possibly our improved relations 
with Tibet may lead to exploration of Uie Bralnna- 
putra bend, but it must be remembered that, so far as 
the Assam borderland is concemed, the Lliasa hier¬ 
archy possesses very little influence in these eastern 
hiHs. 

From such information as that enterprising trav- 


cller anJ Tibetan sdioTar, Colond Wadileit* has been 
able to obtain, jt might appear that iht aciual valley of 
tlie Uraiimaputra itself affonfs as little oppoitwiky for 
roatTmokitig as <to those of the Lidus ami Sutlej, 
where these rive« part ifw: Mimalayas to make thetr 
way to the plains of India. It may be mteresttng, 
therefore, to note ivitat tbe expenextees of out natwe 
explorers have been m these same distn'eta, anticipat¬ 
ing to a certain extent the record of their great adhere- 
men la in soutltem Tibet* The explorer Krishna, whose 
raarvdlous adramres in Tibet and Mongolia would 
lUl an entertaining volume of traiTl, and to whom we 
owe the only plan of the city of Lhasa which we pos¬ 
sessed before the late mission reached tliat city, once 
traversed the highlands between Batang and a point 
on the Lohit River called Kima. which is ahout one 
hundred and fifty miles from Sndiya in upper Assam. 
An enterprising poJiticaJ omcer (Mr* Meedbam) in the 
xveuter of 18^5-^ explored titc Lohit valley route 
as far as Rtma in Jow'er Zaj-ul, and (with his com- 
l»aniim Captain Moleffworth and three policemen) is 
Ihc only Eumpeati wlio lias pencirated far into the 
Mishmt country* Thus between Krisfina and Need¬ 
ham we have the whole route illustrated frtim Assam 
to the Chinese frontier. Krishna was liimsell tinabTe 
to rcadi Assam through the one hundred miles of 
inlcrvcning frontier hills from Rima. He was com¬ 
pelled to turn northwest from Rima. and ha* thus 
given us another instructive route running parallel 
to tfwr Brahmaputra, on tlic eastern side of Its soutiierly 
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bend* iui<] joining the olfictal Junglam route at Sho- 
bantlo, about which place we Jiave iieard from Hue* 
NTeediiom^ft journey moat a 4 venturciius* and futty 
iiluitrales the extreme lioitility o£ thoM tribes which 
are more inunedialcly contiguous to our own trontier* 
it is not amongst Uic more remote peoples, but amongst 
those who liave tlie mosE constant and. direct communi¬ 
cation with lis, who trade ilally across our iKtrdera and 
iicnow well their own way into Britisli territory, that ho^ 
tiUty mostly lies. It U precisely the same thing on the 
northweslem border^ where ihe Ghilmi povindah, who 
trades through the passes into India, and traverses the 
peninsula ttirough the length and breadth of it, is pre- 
dsely tiic most determined opponent to imy reciprocal 
mcui'cmcnt from tlie side of India into his own country. 
Krishna was afraid to venture alone through die 
MJjJinii band of hills, aidiough he was within a week 
of Assam and Itad already spent three years of travel 
in tiic nortliem countries. He preferred to go round 
by Lhasa. However, fits route report Ironj Tii-diicn-lu 
and Baiang to Rhtia is moot mstnictive. Between 
Ta'Chicn-tu (wtdeh he reached from the nortli hy Rock- 
hi in route from Jyekundo Ihrougli Darge) anrl Ba- 
tang he was on the regular post road, and Ins rtHite 
survey sufficiendy illustrates its ddncutl character He 
followed this I road to the crossing of tlie Climmdo 
(Mekong) River, and then struck southwards through 
Ehiynl to tlie next great river, the Oiama Nu Chti or 
Sal win, Cross'mg by a t\>j>e briiSge (y+iCo feel above 
sea) he then zigcagged his way, first up u miall nfHiient 
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of the Gisftui Xu Qiu, over a. divide by the Tila pass 
{16^100 f«t), and intally dawn an affluent of the ^ynl 
or Lohit* till he readied Rrma without much difficulty* 
^\e ttiuj possess the certain itiformation that between 
the head of the Assam valley and the SalwLn there is 
but one pass (16, fOO feet) ; another between the Salwin 
anrJ Alekong, ^vhicb ia pmhabty about the same height 1 
and a third bclwreti tJie Mekong amt the Chinese post 
road near Batang* whidi is certainly lower* T!ie mule 
IS full of vtlJages and jiopubtion. The valleys are 
narrow Imt well cultivated, bridges are nmuxtained at 
intervals across the rivers* and the w hole route passes 
through a fairly prosperous countr)-* Not less remark* 
able is the result of his foumey northwest from Rintii 
to the post road at Shobando, Here wc have the saute 
evidences of great prosperity and agricultural wealth 
extending first up a subsidiary vafley of the Lohit, and 
then akiitg a line of lugH clc^^ation crossing the upfier 
spurs of the formidable snowy range whiclt here forms 
the backbone of liie Himalayas enclosing the Brahma¬ 
putra bastn. This main woter-slied dividing the Lohit 
from the Giama Xu Chu is crossed by a pass abotrt 
sisttecn thousand feet high* The passis which are 
invofved by crossing successive spurs of the siiowv 
r^nge as the route keep^; hfgli t*p (be mountain side 
tdl it reaches Shobando are about six in tiiuubcr, but 
probably not very much above the general altitude of 
the route. 

Titere are in the world of geography certain Imla 
between well known and much traversed systems of 
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oommuiucaiit^ zs ytt unopened, and evut utiexplum], 
whicb m the course of tinier zs die conunrrtiaJ world 
develops and the neussities of interruitiotial eiymmu^ 
meat ion become too pressing^ to be longer set aside 
in favour of poltCical toad Ion, will rnevilably becoine 
links in die world's highways. One such certainly 
appears lo exist at the present time in the Dihong, 
or Brahmaputra, vall^, which links together two great 
commercial f ugh ways, f, the Tsanpo, or upper 
Brahmaputra, and Assam, or lower Brahmaputra, It 
is only lately (comparatively lately) that it has heen 
proved that the two vall^s contnin sections of one 
and the same river, and the record of Im>w this fact 
was ascertained is certainly one of the most interest- 
ing in geographical story. The Tsanpo has been 
followed down from Sts source eastward through the 
central valley of southern Tibet hy varioua explorers 
of the Indian survey, aUhoitgh I do not know that any 
European lias actually followed its banks to the point 
where it first (oops itself northward and then strikes 
soudi ihrotigh the mountains to die head of the Assam 
valley* Some forty miles to the southeast of Lhasa 
there stands die great Satnye monastcryv near the 
river, and the road thereto is a much traversed roittc. 
Ten miles further is a ferry across the river near the 
Sown of Qietang, at dci'cn thousand five hundred feet 
above sea Icvd* Chetang is Jmportatrt, for there is 
a trade route doc southward from Chetang across 
eastern Blnitan ti> Tawang (a frontier market town 
THd far from die j\3sam bonier) which might appear 


to be a most convenient route for reaching India. U 
is not so, however. Between Qwtang and Tawang are 
at least four ccnaklerablc passes^ and Tawang itscif U 
one of those trade marts which tt is impossible to 
reach from Indta on account of the fierce hostEity of 
its barbarous guardians, I have already told how 
Krishna, In descending from the Zayul country down 
the Lob it River, encountered obtsiades ai Rima near 
die Indian border^ which prevented him from reach¬ 
ing Assam by that route, and turned him back to 
Lhasa. Tawang is much nearer ta India than is Rima^ 
but it b equally impossible lo the ordinary traveller, 
A third trade market of much more geographical sig¬ 
nificance than either Tawang in southern Bhutan, or 
Rima in the Mishmi country, is Miri Padam, in tile 
hills of the Atx>r tribe, Miri Pafiam is actually within 
two days’ reach of the Assam valley,—thirty-five miles 
fairly easy route. It ta near, if not on, the Brahma¬ 
putra River. It is a central market town for dealers 
from the northwest, northeast, and south, and yet it 
is even more unreachable than either Tawang or Rirmu 
The old pundit Main Sing traversed the ithiic between 
Ta^vang and Assam. The plucky political officer 
Needham reached Rima at the risk of his life, but 
no rjtplorcr, either native or European, has ever 
crosserl that thirty-five miles of intervening hills which 
part Miri Padnm from the Assam frnnticr, Miri Pa- 
dam is lilt key to die wliole valley of the Brahmaputra 
from Its great bend in meridian 94 east longitmlc 
to its debouchment into Assam. Between Oietang, 
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on lire TsanpOi fifty miles $c»ut]ieast of Llmsa. ^nd 
Mirl Padam, wt know all about tiio river* althougb 
we have no cxacter survey of it than oouJd be made 
under most difficult cirettmstances by one of the native 
etnjiloyees rrf the Indian sirrv^. Kia late belongs 
rightly to the diaptcr on Indian expiuration in T'ibet; 
but as we are dealing now with eastern Tibet and the 
thither* we must include this ftiie probable higii- 
way of the future) amongsl Ihcm, It h certainly a 
remarkable testimony to the extreme caution with 
which the Indian goveminetit approaches any question 
of transfronticr exploitation that through all the years 
of ttiir occnpacioti of Assam no tletermined effort 
sltould have l>een made to place the independent tribes 
people of the Afeam border in a position which ad¬ 
mitted our right to visit their coimtT)' as equal to their 
own rigid to visit ours for purposes of trade. Rus* 
sion oflkers ore rather fond of spying (hat were Eng- 
land in RusslaU pbee she would liavc had a warni 
weather port for her navy a centufy agOv It is pfoli- 
ably true; but it is certainly equally true (Iiat bad 
Russia been in England's position in Indiap there would 
Imvt been a right of way* if not a railway* up the 
Brahmaputra valley long ere this. 

K.R for Kinthiipi was a native of Sikkim* who 
luid lx»n trained in the Indian surv*ey departnienl ns 
an explorer, and who had already done a gfKid deal 
of useful work fnr Ills government, when be was 
sciceteti in 1880 by Captabi Harman, R.E. {one of 
the foremost of Indian frontier geograplrers) to ac- 




compatty a Gimcse toiiia into Tihrt, and his 

way from LhnEd to the Brahmaputra bcn 4 . with the 
object of droppiti^ eertain marked logi of wood into 
I he stream, which Harman himself was to watch for 
as they drifted into the Aasamesc plains. Hid fCP. 
been mstaictcd in the lustory of the Abbe Huc^s 
travela, and studied flie op4ni0n» of that worthy Jesuii. 
he would never have trusted a Chinese lama, and it 
was certainly a doubtful policy on the part of the 
survey authorities to have made such a selection for 
their trusted agent. The lama and ILP. made Ihetr 
tray to Lhasa by the ordinary routes and then visited 
the Samyc monaster}’ and Chetang. From Chciang 
they followed more or less the foolsteps of prm'wus 
escplorers along the river lianks to tTte point (Gyala 
Sindong) where the Brahmaputra has already been 
turned from a northcastcriy into a southeasterly chan- 
ncL So far no great difficulties present themselves. 
Tlte river l>etitJa and slides firat eastward and then 
northeastward; and there are villages and "Jongs'' 
at intcrrals, with fairly wide spaces for cttllivatiofi. 
The greater part of this route is Km the soiilliem, or 
rlRhl, hank of the river. With the bend* however, 
tlicre comes a tuirrr»wing of die valley, caused by the 
enclosing, mountains; these grip the river some five- 
and-twenty miles below the bend, and produce a series 
of rapids and falls, it is, howeV’Cr* possible to follow 
the left bonk of the river pretty closely to a point 
alicut five miles nbov'c the principal fail (Sindi Chng- 
whilst from a point two miles below tliem there 
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is a w«il-tr¥>ddcu route pasiiing from village to village 
to the market town of Miri Padanu On the right, 
or soutliern, bank of the river there are also tradcsi 
some followijjg lije river pretty doscly through a series 
of large villages, of which one, Pema Koichung, just 
above ihc falls, is tlic capital of the district, aiwl others 
striking inland to hill settlements and monasteries. 
But on the right bank there appears to be no pme- 
licabsle route past the falls any more than on the kft. 
The road on the left crosses to the right bank by a 
bridge bdow the falls, and from ihai point it mm 
through cultivation and villages at intervals for at 
least another forty miles. But we have no record of 
its further connectioti with Miri Padam, which is 
npproachcil apparently from the right bank only, 
Kinihups description ef the valley* its cultivation 
(which included rice* cotton* and fruit), its monas¬ 
teries and sacred places* and ihc wild and savage 
people inlialnting the Abor country* is deeply mlcr- 
escing. ITie roads are apparently siich aJi are to lie 
found throitglknit Bhutan* or the eastern Mimala^-afi* 
— mere tracks rising over successive spurs, and dtop- 
ping again into the flats on the river border, predscly 
as do the majority of native tracks in all mountain 
regiona, Tlic region of the fall* bcitiw Gyola Sin* 
dong appears to present the chief break in Iticir cm* 
lirraity. The falls are very sacred, and the bourne of 
many a devout pilgrimage* Douds of misty spray rise 
into Uie clear atmosphere abov’C them* and ft li said 
that a rainbow ever spans the vallty. Those who 
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have seen the \*alleys of Bhutan (the Usta and ihe 
Monna) ean well fmagiite the wild cnagnifkcuce of 
Brahmaputm valley scenery where the nver Tonnds 
the Htmalayaj! on the east* A dense sdXnopical 
jimgle. rich with every vjsriciy of tree fern and 
bamboop tttreiches up ttie Inlla^des to the Imnta of 
more open facing, and a more stunted growth of 
rhododendron and oak* Towering above all are the 
eternal mows amd the e>Trtasting silence of the ice 
fietda But there is nothing forniTdahtc (so far as 
wc can tellj in this route The grades seem to be 
easy, and the villages on the flats have often a mile 
of valley betwceii themsdves and the stream* There 
arc no high passes to surmount It fs a gradual rise 
from the plains of Assam (300 feel) to the highbniis 
of Lhasa (i i*6oo feet), and in those good times when 
the last relics of savage harhariam shall give place to 
that interchange of commercial rights which is, after 
all, the best guarantee of tutcmaticmal peace (a guar¬ 
antee fotmded on mutual interest)* it will be realised 
that thts^b the natural highway from India to Tibet 
and western China, and we shah have a Tihcton 
branch of Uie Assam railwaVji and a spadous hotel 
for sightseers and sportsmen at the falls. This pros¬ 
pect in no* more visionary titan twentj'-fivc years ago 
was that of a modem hotel at the Victoria Falla of 
the Zambesi t or the splendid establishmeuts which 
will soon overlook the falls of Iguaru on the Panraa, 
in South America, But the people of the Old World 
move slowly* and it may be long vet ere we can ot* 
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tend mr route from Indb to the hig^hbmb of eastern 
Askl 

Meanwhib we have only to record our rgnorance. 
Perhaps not one gec^rapher in twenty has ever heard 
of till* approach to Tibet, and cvm now we have no 
accurate survey of it. Kinthitp coutd not make one 
for reasons whkb will be explained I have said that 
the figlitesi place of all in the valley is undoiiLtedly 
that wJiicli narrows to the Falls a few miles below 
Sindong* Beyond the monastery of Pona Koi Chinig' 
Kimhtip and his contpanlnn could not proceed on the 
right bank, so they retraced their steps hi order lo 
strike the river on the left batik below the falls: a 
considerable detour had to be made, v/htch passed 
through ilic provindal town of TongjuL jong, scene 
fifteen miles to the northeast of the point of the river 
bend. Here was a jongpen, a Tibetan oFFiciat of some 
dignity, and here was Kinthup sold f literally sold) by 
die Oiincsc U^a, who reiumetl to hi® own country, 
fldling the Endian survey dqjartmcnt at the same time 
as Kinthup, 

On the 24th of May, t88i* tlw lama left Kmtliup in 
this strange plight, and it wa^not till the ytJi of MartJi, 
J882, that the latter succeeded in making liis escape 
from domestic drudgery, which wa® liltle suited to bis 
fancy* Constantly crossing and re-crossing the river* 
sometimes on one bank and samettmes on the other* 
tbe explorer (who bad lost most of bis. instruments] 
continued tiis journey souUiward. Such bridges as 
exist are descrilicf! as composed of a single rope with 
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a lcx>p »mp<ivlcd tlicrdrom. The traveller wlro 
crosses hauls hiitudf acros3 whilst lyins siiapeiided in 
the ioop witli Ui twisted ovtr the rope. It is a 
crude method^ and wiih the excqjtion of tlw late Gen^ 
cral Woodtliorpe (who left no travdiing artifice un¬ 
tried), 1 Icnatv of no European who has experimented 
with it* At a monistery (where '^Itftcen nuns and 
thirty priests were allowed to Jive tt^JicrKinllmp 
ticard that he was being hunted by his former master^ 
the Jmigpen. He “ ran to ihe nKntastcry^ and bowed 
thrice at the foot of tire great Uima, and (Old him ail 
that liad happened and the cause of his flight from the 
Jongpen/" In reply the toma asked where he was 
going, nnfl whether he liad parents living, KittUmp 
said ** he was on a pilgTimage, and hod no parents. 
He heggeU the lama not to lianii him over to his pur- 
iiiers,*' The end of it all w*a$ (hat the bnui paid fifty 
rupees for him and he was a slave once again* After 
four or five OKmths^ however* he obtained leave for a 
pilgrimage. About twelve id lies down the river he 
hid hh things (compoas^ etc,* such os he liad nimmged 
to retain) in the jungle, and ilien set about executing 
^ commission whidi bad liceti entrusted to him by 
^ptain Harman* t* r,, the Jluating of log^ down the 
sirttuTL He prepared five hundred logs ami hid tivem 
in a cave, carrying ilieiii there on hb back* mid re¬ 
turned lo (he lama at Marpimg. 

From Mnrpung^ w'hich is fifty miles below (he Brab- 
mapuira bend. Kinthup (on the pica of another pd- 
grimage) iruule a remarkable Journey lo Utasa via 
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Tisftri« Tsan is cbief town of a district aonth of 
die Bralimaputra 2nd not far from Qietong on that 
river. It wa* important* bccanse it proved that there 
i» a direct mute from Uic Brahmaputra valley at 
Marptzng' to Lhasa without followings the nver^ He 
returned once more from Lhasa by another mute. 
FoUow'ing the Chirm route to Giambo* he struck off 
southeast til rough tiie Kongbu volley (where he foucil 
a rich soil and btg villages) to the Brahmaputra, and 
again made his way to hts old friend (he lama at Petna 
Kokltcn. For nearly a year more tie continued iu 
5 cr\ ice, and was then set free by his master* who com¬ 
plimented him on his de\*autnesa as a good pilgrim. 
Making his way to Bepung he found tds logs^ and at 
Lost started them floating down the stream; hut alas, 
loo late. The gallant Harman had died meanwhile 
(literally worn i>ut by his own unresting energy), and 
the logs floated unmariced and unowned Into the broad 
bosom of tlie great river of Assam. But the purpoise 
llvey w'cre to serv^e was attained in another way. With 
almost pathetic devotion to his work* the explorer 
turne4l southward to see if he could not reach India 
htnuelF by the river route. All lliat we know of the 
valley has been gleaned from his remarkable experi¬ 
ences. He reached a place called Ohlet, not far from 
Miri Padam, and there his career was stopped by the 
obstinate and pigheaded persistence of kxad aaxage 
ofBdals who allow no strange tracks to be made over 
tlictr road to Indix Tliere was no special difficutty 
in reaching this point, but Iw? was now beyond the 
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mdcfimu bound2r>’ of Tibet,, in ttie taml of semi-tiAk^ 
savages, albeit tbese sarne savagen knew vecy wdl fiow 
to trade With India. There is no open door where they 
are concerned. Jiui as Krishna had bcetj tumetf hack 
from Rtma, so was Kinthup turned frmn MIH Padam. 
Once again luid tie to retrace his steps to Uiasa ert 
rouu for Darjiling, where he nnally arrived after 
further vicissitudes in November, 1SB4, — [our years 
after lie set out on his quest This is but one m^uutce 
out of many of the strange persistency with %vhkh tite 
native explorer vHll stick to his work. Time b nothing 
to hiin* and die sojdc ciiaracteristic of d<^ged oiiati- 
nacy which distingubhes the Mongottan character in 
gcneraL aiul the Tibetan in particular, has been turned 
to rnoen: excdlent account by those who train ciqilorers 
for Astatic reacarch in India. With the exception of 
tlie thirty-five miles dr so intervening between Assam 
and the central mart (a very corisideniblc one) of 
Mtri P^dam, the course of the Brahmaputra luu been 
traced from its source to India, and as far as the great 
bend ioufttw'artis it B knowtt not to one but to several 
Indian surveyors. It is impossible to follow theit 
cxjjerienccs in detaiL Wc can but take an instance or 
two here and tliere of the tinravelmait of seme spe¬ 
cially oompbeated geograpliTcaJ knot. 

So far we have been dealing with eastern Tibet 1 
wc xvill now take a cursory glance at tiie course of 
those exploraiiont be^'ond tlie Himalayas which occu¬ 
pied much of die latter end of the ninetecntli century, 
and which have resulted in tlie map of Tibet as it is 
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now presented lo us. ITiis map (usually attribmed to 
Genend Walker* R, E, Surveyor-GeMnd of India) 
has been corrected up to it 5 g 9 , and although far from 
perfect, there ta very little indeed that could be added 
to it since that date. It will be apparent at a glatice 
that we know a great deal more of southern Tibet 
(that part of Tibet whidi it is most useful that we 
sitould know) than we know of the central and nortli* 
em Chang-tang* But the blank spaces of the map to 
a certain extent indicate blank apaccs m nature. There 
U really little that ia important that we can know about 
the northern Qiang-taug. It is, in a sense, one of tlic 
best explcjrcd parts of Tibet. A whole company of 
distinguished European explorers (as will be liereafter 
narrated) have struck into that blank space from the 
west and the north* and one reason why it is not filled 
up with topograpliica] details is the want of such 
details, at any rate the ivant of features siifticiently 
marked to render them important in 3 nrap tja so small 
a scale 

On tlie other hand, in the south* where we find a 
fairly good show of topography, nut a single European 
has ventured far since the <lays of Hue to tlie date of 
the Younghusband mission. Tlic mapping* as we have 
it. is almost entirely llw result of native cxplonitioti 
in geographical Interests. About the middle of last 
ccntuiy the work of trans*Htmahiyao exploration tt'is 
taken seriously in hand. Ghmeral Walker* Basevi, 
Montgomerie, TroUer, Tamicr* Woodthorfx?. and Har¬ 
man are a few of the names of those w^bo supported 
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thtt work with all the sdentifk energy that .1 life of 
ttterprhw and dcvotitm to giepgTapliscal pursuits had 
fostered in them. \VJicn we read the maneJIous rec¬ 
ords (till lately btanded as " strictly coofidcniial " by 
Uie govcmmciTt of India) of those jiaiienh tJainsmking, 
ojuwUng native explorers who had been irained to ttw 
certain simple instrtiments to perfection, wc must 
always mneinbcr who was behind them. Tliey were 
the agents, but theirs was not the plan. Tiiey form 
(together witJi nniMlwr most useful band who have 
^ven us most of what ive know of the norlhwestern 
frontietv tuid of the hinterland of India even lo the 
border of Russia) 3 very remarkabte group of Indian 
employees, —a staff of « intelligence" workmen sneh 
as probably no other country in ttie world possess^ 
They have been as useful in Africa almost as in Asia. 
Skdfui, faithfuf, persistent, and ch^oftf there is no¬ 
where that they will not ventnre, and no physical drHi- 
cjihy of nKrtmtain or desert that they wiij not face. 
Although northern Tibet and Mongolia have been 
Iraversed by some of them, — ootabiy by Krishna, 
yUoH marvellous record of Hve years of adventure 
m ihcse northern lands ere he descended fnm eastern 
^i»ct h one continued story of pmhsient effort and 
final success (except iltai he was unable to bridge tfuj 
short interval between Rima and Mtsm). inasmuch 
as he preserved his matnanents and his records and 
pr^uced a capiul map of ihc route he followe*!. — 
stilE southern Tibet has Iwen their special 6dd of 
action, and it is to these men that we owed sueJ* kitowh 
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edge of the Bnihinapiitra valley as we possessed 
before the late misston. No European has assisted 
them excepting so far as the surveyors of the Himar 
layas lave fixed for tlicm by triangulatic«i a number 
of the remote peaks (even mclnding ^tnts in the Kuen 
Lun north of Tibet) which have been ihdr guiding 
points in the 6cld. and references by means of which 
the final record of their own siir\*cy8 has been pieced 
together. Various have been the uriificef whereby 
these explorers have effected tlicir purpose. Instru¬ 
ments have been concealed beneath the false bottoms 
of boxes containing merchandise and tea. Thefr daily 
records of distance and bearings have been written m 
verse, and recited as a Buddhist poem. Then clothes 
have been made UKful by a dozen different devices, 
and in Ihdr hands these pious pilgrims have carried 
their Buddhist rosaries, counting ihdr paces and drop¬ 
ping a bead as every one hundred or one tliousand 
has been completed. For Hinalayan work lliey have 
been mostly men of ibc hills, Gurklias, Tibetans, lamas 
of Sikkim or Bliutan. Elsewhere on the fronlkn of 
India tlicy have been less of explorers and more of 
survey specialists, good topogmplicrs, drawn (often) 
from the ranks of the Indian army, but always specially 
adapted by their nationality for the region which they 
lave been instructed to map. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that we know nothing about Tibet and Llasa. 
We knew almost as much as could be told by any trav¬ 
eller many yean ago, and there is nothing new in some 
of die tales which we lave recently heard. One excep- 
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lion, UowcvCT. must be maik ta the nx\t ihsrt naiivcs 
who hav'c visited Lh^sa in our iuterestsi (and Lfiasa. 
fias been visitttl counllcss times) are xncit of Uic hilk 
The exception Is in favour of a Bengali liabu* — Sarat 
Cliandra Das,.—- who accompanied a Tibetan Lama of 
the Indian Survey to Lltasa, and, being Lmnsclf an 
advanced Tibcian sdiolor. a student of BiMldliism, ami 
a writer^ has given irj infommtian which is of speefaJ 
value. But the Qengati was not a geograplier. He 
lua added nothing to our map knowleflge of the coun¬ 
try, He did not c\'cri know for ctrtam by what pa#s 
he entered Tibet, till it was pointed out to him by Mr. 
I^kmglas FreshfieJd lately; and tic cannot rank with 
itie systematic cxplorcn ami map makers of the coun¬ 
try. He is, however, a living witness to tire fact lliM 
a certain mnouni of cnterpi iw (cocnbtned with much 
learning) is to be found in the ranks of the Bengalis. 
As a rule, the best explorers Iwve been men of actiom 
rather than of the pen, Et has somethnes been difficult 
to extract information from them whicEi, having been 
absorbed in the course of daily routine, does not appear 
to them to possess much significance. Dicy cannot ({tute 
ffrsap ihe spirit of curiosity which prompts the Euro- 
P<^ to seek after truth in such unlovely regions as lie 
ootih of the Himalayas or west of die Indian frunthirH, 
To a certain extent it is necessary to ass^idate the 
west of Ti 1 )rt (the Indus districts adjoining Ladak) 
w-ith the Brahmaputra valley, as much of the best 
cxploraticm stirvcya have started from die west ralhcr 
*han from Himalayan stations. 
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One of the earliest was also one of the best, for it 
opened up to us a new era in trans-Hinralayon know> 
ictige. It revealed for tlic first time something of Uic 
nature of that central watershed which separates the 
rivers of the north, the upper Indus, and the upper 
Brahmaputra, from each other, or rather from the in- 
Icrvening lake land which gives birth to the Sutlej. 

Pundit Nain Sing was a schoolmaster in Kumaou 
when he first mastered the rudiments of exploratory 
8ur\'eying, and no explorer who ever lived made better 
use of his knowledge. His first Tibetan venture was 
as early as 1865, and his point of departure was Khat** 
mandu. the capital of Nepal. The frontier town of 
Nepal, on the direct route to Tibet, is Kirong, a town 
wiicre tliere is always jealous guard kept on the Tibetan 
road by Chinese officials. The governor of Kirong 
detected weak points in the story told by the pundit, 
and absolutely declined to let him poss. Other routes 
across the Himalayas to the Manasarawar lakes were 
tried, and fotind to be impracticable. The pttndii 
changed his disguise. — added a pigtail and adopted 
the role of a Ladaki, — and then made friends with 
a merchant who borrowed money of him and failed 
to keep his promise to see him across the border. But 
by luck the merchant's relations pro\'cd better men 
than the merchant himself. Tlte pundit (Nain Sing, 
to call him by his right name) managed to persuade 
them that he was an honest trader, and escaping the 
inquisitive scrutiny of the Governor of Kirong, he 
finally succeeded (in August, 1865) in crossing the 
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boundary, and readied Tadam on Ihc Brahmaputnu 
Tadmn is a well known halting^ place on the great 
rood (t)ie same jungiom which wc have followed east 
of Lhasa) between Ladak and China, where there 
is a great monaster}'. Here he feigned sickness, and 
stayed behind his party, for he was travdling in the 
wrong direction for Lhasa, and licrc he had the good 
luck to fall in with a bona fide Ladaki merdiant from 
Kashmir, who took him with him eastwards to the 
town of Janglache. From this point to Shigatze 
(eighty-five miles) the great river is navigable for 
the Tibetan wteker-and-skin craft which they call 
boats, anil it is usually by river rather than by road 
tliat this part of the journey is'accomplished. This 
method of progression, however, would not suit a 
route survey, and Natn Sing stuck to the road. From 
the end of October to the aid of December the party 
remained at Shigatze, where Nain Sing interviewed 
the Grand Lama of the Tashtlunpo monastery, whtcb 
lies about half a mile to the southwest of the dty. 
It is worth recording tluu the^Lama, in 1S65, was a 
boy of eleven, who did not e\'ince any extra intelli¬ 
gence. From Shigatze the Junglam ceases to follow 
the river, but runs south to G>'angt8e, which place is 
therefore on the Chinese higliroad. 

In tlic middle of December they crossed the 
Kharola motmtains and passed by the Yamdc^cho 
(or Scorpion) I^e, where Nain Sing nearly finished 
his career at the liands of robbers. This was the 
first view that was ever obtained of the topography 
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ot tliat hkc and iis suTTOundingSL^ Noin 5 in^ natu¬ 
rally^ fnotn hn pomt of view, supported tlie Quaesc 
legend of tt. lat^ island m the centre, with litlls tis* 
iiig to two thousand or tliree thousand feet above the 
Take level. We knovr now that it is not an island 
but a peninsula connected on the soutliwest of the 
lake with the mainland. For some ^-enrs after Nain 
Sing*s visit to Lhasa tlie theory of the central bland 
was maintained, altbcnigh Cainain Montgomerie ( ^iain 
Sing’s instructor) was alu'ays sceptical oo the subject. 
Crossing the Khaml>alA mountain pass, Nam Sing de^ 
sccmlcd rapidly into llie valley of die Bralunaputra 
at Kltatnhab.arche. Thence by boat to Chuatil vLlbge, 
and from Chusul, following the Kyichu, lie readied 
Lliasa on die lOth of January, 1866. Tliis first ntodem 
journey of a Britisli subject to Liiasa was perfomicdi 
in Uic middle of winter, ami it is remarkable in many 
w^ys, Nain Sing*s description of Diasa is full of 
inlerest, nor have any very essentia] additions ever 
liecn made to it by subsequent native visitors. At 
Lhasa^ however, hia disguise was penetrated by twto 
Kashmiris, — who kept his secret well, — and be had 
the addittcinal bad luck to encounter the Govemof of 
Kirong. He was in great straits, too, for money* and 
altogether he was tliaukful when hit niercliant friends 
were really to returtt to l^tbk in April. They re- 
ceive<I tiiin as a memher of thdr company with much 
cordbfity* TTic pundit was a favourite wherever He 

^ AU Ittki coauirf Sm now been ■cionUfiodljf bj tba torveron 
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went PI is popularity carried him £ar. In this iu- 
stancc he ftad his cspcuses paid over die return jour¬ 
ney to Manusarawar (DaraliauJ, where he enuoitutcred 
a friend w1k& advanced him moocy* After some fur¬ 
ther ad ventures i he recrossed the llLuiaIa>'as by one 
of Uic western pajsscs, and reached the headquarters 
of the Indian Sun'cy in October, after an absence of 
eighteen tnontlis. 

Tlitj journey was an uiYaluabte hicentlve to enter¬ 
prise on the port of later expJumrs, It o]>cned out 
a posdUility not only of reaching Tibet, but of map¬ 
ping iliat country on scientific j^rindplca. It showed 
vvJiat was wanting in the technical arrangernents for 
I he work of art explorer, atid led to new devices and 
new methods. Tibetans always make use of a rosary 
and a prayer-wheel {maiii diuskor). which latter con¬ 
sists of a Itollow cylindrical copficr box, whicli revolves 
rmind a stpindic. one end of which forms the handle. 
Tile cylinder is lumed by means of a pioce of co]ipcr 
altachci! (o a string. A riigltt twist of tire hand umkes 
the cylinder revolve, and eadi revolution represents 
one repetition of the prayer (Om imne iwidmc bum), 
which b written on .1 scroll inside, or engmved on the 
copper outside. U was clear that these ritualistic in- 
sirutnenU might (with a Uttlc adaptation) be turned 
to useful account Tlie pundit carried both. Hb 
prayer-wheel had within tt long strips of paper on 
which to record hb tiearings and distances, and the 
rosary was made up with one Inmdred T>cads (instead 
of fMic himdref! ami eight, which is Ihc ctUTCCt num- 



bcr), each tenth bead a little krgcf than the 
others. The prayer-tThed was mack to ootrer ohs^-" 
vations with tlie prianattc compass for bcanngfs, vfbihl 
the rosary checked off the paces hy htmdreds as he 
went. Latitudes were Utken with a sextan^ and pre* 
sented some difRadty* Tite arlifieia] borlEcm was made 
with mercury placed bi the ordinary wooden howl, 
w^hich tvtry Tibetan carries. Tliese bowts are made 
of very hard wood (not grown in Tilict), and somc- 
tiraw arc highly ornamented* and fetdi large sums. 
The prayer-wheel w^as found to be exempt from ex¬ 
amination by custonvhuuse or other offtdals* This 
irnmunity te<l to the mtroduction of a special form of 
prayer-w-hecl (containing a compass) as an item of 
proper survey equipment under circumstances where 
prayer-wheels were recogniset]. There were gradually 
adopted other devices also* which all tended to simplify 
the work of the trans-Himalayan explorer* if not to 
airl his devotions. This first trip over the Tibetan 
border resulted in a route aun'cy of twelve hundred 
miles, ddining the mountain route from Khatnuindu 
to Tadum, and the great China road from Ganok 
(on the Indus) to Lhasa, and fixing the course of 
the Brahmaputra from its source to its junction with 
the Kykhu. h is a notable record in the armals of 
Tibetan exploration* for the work done was excellent 
throughout* The svdisequeni survey by Major Ryder 
confirms its general accuracy. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Si^g'3 ot ^u/Afm TStti — KruAfui — Ugj<n — 

Rxpt<>f(r G. 3 f* 7 S# Geid J^vldiif 3 %rtt 

— Sinhf if fJk Indm ami B^m^puira 

I T it often a tittle difRcult to obtain a rta% 

and iirtoIHgible account of ttw country explored 
from ttjc native surveyor* wlio explore it. They be* 
come so engrossed with the details of their work that 
Uiey for^ to use iheir cyes.and make those meral 
ouservatlofis oo the people and the scenery nlKUit (hem 
which Is a most im[>ortant objective of tbdr joumeyttigs. 
Nain Singfi however, is an cfxccption to the general rule, 
and from him xvc hft\x obtained a vety fairly compre¬ 
hensive view of the valley of the upper Brahmapntra 
and the great China road whidi follows it As l\ss 
already been pointed out, the Brahmaputra and the 
Indus start fnean nearly the same point, the inter¬ 
vening watershed between their sources being called 
the Mariam La, in about east longitude 83®, not very 
far cast of tfie Manasarawar Lake. The road 
from the crossing of the Mariam La docs not dosely 
follow the river at firei. hut b never TTkort! than ten 
miles or ito north of it- Tlie uppeu* reaches of the river 
are Iwlged in on the south by a gigantic gkricf- 
Etreakcd range which for the first fifty miles of i( cvl* 
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dently furnishes tli« chiel water supply* Alt this upper 
part of the river (at>o\fe the junction ot ihe Qiarta 
Tsoupo) ts kiKiwn to tfte peo^e of Narl ami Ladak 
as Tamjan Khaniba (horee^s mouth), and die first 
piiint where road nod river meet is at the Tarojan 
stage. Here, on ytb June, Nain Sing found the river 
was much swollen, its airrmt rapid* anti its waters 
turbid. Tlic surroundings were wild and desolate. 
Only small patclies of cultivation existed in the inmtc- 
dinie neigfdKiurhood of the successive stages. There 
is nothing attractive or promising about this part of 
the valley. Two or three great oiGuents swdrT down 
from Uio central lake district on ibc north, Ix^tween 
Tamjan and the Charla Tsan{x> j'unction* which is 
eighty miles below the great Tadum monastery, a well 
known halting place on die river. All diese northern 
tributaries bring dovrn dear water with tl»m, and 
some <if them are of considerable size. For another 
hundred miles or so tlic road and the river separate, 
iMiching again near Janglache, a brge market town 
i^Soo feet above sea. From Janglache lo Sliigatxe 
(eighty mites) the river is navigable. Near Jang- 
Taciie (about twenty miles bdow it) an enormous 
tributary flows in from the north called Raka Tsanpo, 
which is not shown on the inap^ but of which the 
course has been traced for a considershlc distance,* 
Judging from the great size of these northern 
tributaries, and the number of tliem, there certainly 

I lUjnf ibottf ihll rfref Hi riiw dose In tlM BrabnA^ 
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swrtis gooti reason for supposing that part of tlic 
central lake district lies vrithin the Bralimaputra 
basin. Tlicre is no other oi accovmting for dieir 
volume Tlie southern trihutancs from ihe Hima¬ 
layan glacier arc comparatively insignificant. Tlic 
Chart a Tsanpo from the north, to tvhich we Itave re* 
ferred, was two hundred pace® wde in the month of 
May, at whicii lime of die year it w&a but very slightly 
froien^ whli ice clinging to its edge. Nam Sing con¬ 
tinued hi* survey by road from Janglachc to Shtgatre, 
crossing a fair-^ixed southern tributary. At Slitgat^e 
ihc river and road meet again. Here is the jimction 
with die Nyangdiu front Gyangtsc^, liiic river which 
has been followed by the Lite cKpoilition from the 
Tibetan frontier to Gyangtse. As already explained^ 
the poit rciad leaves die river at ShigaCse, passing 
southward throwgtt Gyangtse over the intervening 
mountams to Khamliabarche. ChnshuJ. and Lliasa. 
Cctwecd Shigatze and Khamhaharche the Tibetans say 
that the river is too rapid for boats, and indeed navi¬ 
gation with Tibetan craft seems to lie ratlvcr perilous 
anywhere. Captain Montgomerie reckons from Nain 
Singes meaFitremcnts that tlie Brahmaputra at Tadum ' 
(just hdow the juneffon of its first great tributary) 
nuist Lc one dial f ividcr tliau the Ganges at Hard wa r. 
The main river hdow this ixiint ti never fordable, nor 
arc the trihtitarlcs from ihe nordi during stnmucT. 
^^ur^e is not a single wooden bridge over the tipper 
Brahmaputra, and no twig, rope, or cane bridge either. 

1 Tnulum to JtjJci'ii mop. 





Iron SHSpcnsIon bridges have been made at Jongladie 
and clscwhcfc, but they are all dangeruua to use and 
(he Tibetans prefer boats. Navigation at 13^500 feet 
above sea is unique, and must be regarded ax a record 
for the world. Lake TUtcaea. on the borders of Fem 
and Bolivia, which is systematically navigated, is only 
1^,500 feet above sea, but there navigation h wdl de¬ 
veloped, Montgomerie, after a very careful oiiraate of 
the volume of the many affluents^ and a cooiparisoi] of 
Nain Singes observations with those oil Tumerp reckons 
the disdinrge of the river just below its junction with 
llie Lhasa River (Kyi-chu) to be about 35,000 cubic 
feet per second in the low season, or about seven 
limes that of the Ganges at Hardwar (where the river 
leaves the Himalayas) under similar condiifonsp Prac- 
tically-p tlicn, it h to Nain Sing that we must accord 
tile credit of proving that the Brahmaputra of Tibet b 
the same river as the Bralimaputra of Assam, for no 
otlicr river clmnncl issuing somhwarrU, to the tost of 
the tlimala)^, contains this amount of water. Tak¬ 
ing It for alt in all the valley of the Brahmaputra above 
Shigatre adtards fairly easy opportunity for traveiling 
between Kashmir and Lhasa. The great rdling sione- 
duated plains, in which the road often loses itself, pre¬ 
sent no great physical obstacle. There are no posses 
east of the Mariam La till after passing Gyangtse: but 
ihere is a lamentable want of grass or forage for 
animals, Ttierc arc a few large towns, about whidi 
a very fair sjiread of agriculture is maintained: hut 
the laige towns (strikingly picturesque, with dominate 
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tug* monasteries and wliiLc lines of stone-bnill dwdl- 
ing? duTtbing' the slopes of hilU) are at lEmg intejTaJSr 
fli»d the ordinary post towns on the great inink toad 
arc noi equal to any greitef demand than that of a 
passing caravan. Nci'crthclesa a oonsiderahle amount 
of iraffid yearly passes along that road, and h is one 
to be reckoned amongst ihe world's great trade high¬ 
ways, The altitude is nowhere excessive: it is often 
subject to unpleasant warmth as w'dJ as rigorous cokl. 
We shall lave to refer lo Nain Sing's journeys again; 
but meanwhile it will be well to tnrn our aitenlion lo 
the western end of this China road (the Janglam) 
within that part of Tibet which is watered by the 
upper Indus, and which is not really of much less 
importance than ts the long lateral valley of the Brah¬ 
maputra. Nearly ooinddent with the despatch of 
Nain Sing on the Brahmaputra quest was that of other 
explorers to the upper Indus, who left with 'mstruc- 
tions to seek out the source of the riveci and to rqrart 
on the gold mines. A glance at the map at once 
reveals the main features of southwestern Tibet. 

From the remarkable hydrographic centre which is 
indicated by tlic Manasarawar lake system, and the 
great group of sacred peaks to tlic nortliwest domi¬ 
nated ty KailH the fndus starts westward to Ladak: 
tlie Sutlej starts soutliwesc to join the Indus in die 
plains of Imlia; and one of the largest affluents of 
the Canges starts eoirtheasCward for the Bay of Bengal. 
Tlie bleak and desobtc district of Nari Khorsum« 
througii which Rows the Sutlej, as well as the eastern 
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broaches of die ladu5» went not known to us fifty 
year3 ago* The veteran cupkircr, Richand Stiochey 
(a^te^\^'a^ds pnskliait of die Royal Geo^^phlcal So¬ 
ciety), and iu$ brother Henry were the first actually 
to demonstrate tlie physical characteristics of the coun¬ 
try surrounding Manasarawar, althougfi Moonntifl 
and Hydar Hcarsey had crossed the Himalayas m 
i 8 i 5 , whilst other aurvcjTDTs (notaldy Godwm Austen) 
first approached the Tibetan frontier from the ECsshmir 
de{ienclen^ of Ladak, and, after hxing the position 
of the great Kail^ with many other peaks to the 
north, mapjied die region of the Fangotxg Lake on 
the Tibetan border. I'radcrs passed to and fro across 
the Kumaon group of passes to Gartok on die Indus, 
and Totling on the Sutlej, or else made their way by 
Shipki to Kari Khorsumn hut nothbg like systenuiric 
exploration of these regions was attempted until Mont- 
gooieric took the matter In hand with his gallant band 
of iranfi:Himalayan explorers, llic pundit Nain Sing 
and Ids companioDS had already visited die trading 
centre, Gartok, in 1S67, when he was detailed with 
two odicr explorers to work northward into die upper 
Indus valleys, in order to connect Gartok with liie 
regular Ladak surveys, and to explore the regirai of 
tlie gold and salt mines* In June, f86y* they staned 
from Oadrinath and made dicir way tiy ihc Mnna 
pass (18,570 feet), north of thai place, into die Sudej 
valley. The Oiincsc officials on the frontier liail given 
tile usual amount of troulile. Fnmi their lofty deva* 
lion In the Himalayas they Imd looked down on tlic 
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plains of Hindustan, and had condescended to admit 
that the countr)’ was ht to trade with. Tliey dcclare<l 
the pass open, and they set about searching the bag> 
gage of all traders as they passed to make certain of 
their bona Me character. However, in this instance 
they missed the explorers' instruments, and the little 
band got over safely. At Totling they crossed the 
Sutlej by a remarkable iron bridge of seventy-^x feet 
span suspended forty feet above the water, and then 
passed over the waterslied between the Sutlej and the 
Indus by the Dogola (19,200 feet), continuing over 
the Gugtila (19.500 feet) to a v^ desolate {datcau, tlie 
home of antelope and multitudinous wUd-fowl. Yet 
anoUter pass had to be n^fotiated before tliey drop{»ed 
into an eastern affluent of the Indus and encountered 
a Tibetan camp. Here they nearly came to grief. 
The head man not only disbelieved their story, which 
represented them to be harmless Blsaharl traders, but 
he actually pointed out with great accuracy who they 
really wcrel Nain Sing. Iwwcver, was equal to tlic 
occasion. He was a man of extraordinary nerve as 
well as of great pow’crs of persuasion. Bribery helped 
him through the difficulty, and with his snooth tcngiu: 
and an open Iiacd he managed to get leave for htm> 
sell to proceed, and at the same time detached one 
of his survey companions on a separate exploration. 
The third pundit had had ctumgh of it, and he was 
left behind. 

Making a long march to avoid further comp1tca> 
lions, Nain Sing found himself at the foot of the 




Chomorang la (tS,6oo feet), itic last pass whicli $q>- 
srated hiin fre^n tbt gofit^rnelfls; but the fdl so 
heavily (even, in August) tliat it ^vas three or fotir 
dfl}'5 before he could push Ilia way across and descend 
upon thew bisioric diggings which lave proved such 
a source of wealth through untold ages, Here at 
last was Thok Jalting. Tlie miners* catnp was pitched 
In a brood, desolate, red plain, and the sound of shtg^ 
ing came from the midst of it to greet dte pundit m 
he approached. The miners and their tamitks m diosc 
days (the Thofe Jalung mines have since been deserted) 
were a liappy-hcancd people. The head of tJic mine 
was, however, most suspicious, and not even a letter 
of introduction which the wily pundit had extracted 
from the last suspicious Jicad man. or a presenc of 
the best Indian tobacco, soothed his objectioni, tuitil 
coral ornaments were displayed to his wife. These 
were irresistible, and although the pundit had to drive 
3 very had bargain in his role as trader with these 
Lhasa officials in tlic matter of ladies' cntlfit, he suc- 
oceded in winning his way w'iih them, and establish¬ 
ing hiinaelf as the friend of the family. Never was 
hii power of itigratiaticn shown to streh advauiagCi 
for die resuk is a graphic description of these rrmsrk- 
able Tibetan mines such as no other explorer has ever 
been capable of attainiiig. In a wide expanse of red- 
bmwn upland the black tent* of the Ttbctan mmcra 
were massed without order or arrangcinenl. Around 
the plain were bare and desolate mountains, with wtow 
on their simimits at the rime of the pundir* visit, and 
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not A vestige of a green thing in the wbote dreary 
tand^pe. The alEitude of die camp was about 16,530 
feel above sea, Tlw tent of ilie head man was made 
of blade yak's hair* In it were bales of wool for sbawl- 
nmking (puslunj, leatlicr, packages of tea. strings of 
dried vak beef, dried fruif, and dtnncstic utensil is. On 
*1 jc poles were Iiung ancient maidrlocka and a sword 
From liie fart that ibis chief wore die red Ifima robe 
fwiili a brou'ti fell bat). Main Sing was indincd to 
bcHtve iliat he was a laitia^ and his suspiciotis were 
strengthened by observing images, brass hells, hocks. 
Iiirtnrcs painted on doth, and other rilnalistic prop¬ 
erty piled up behind bis seat. But he never asceruined 
the fact for certainu The chiefs time was mostly 
passed in the congenial occupau'ons of smoking a 
siivef*moimled Nepalese hookah, and in drinking tea 
or '' dumg (whisky)* At the door of the tent was 
lied one of tlii^sc gigantic hbek jJiosa dogs, of n 
breed which Nain Sing at once recognised by his 
deep jowl and white chest mark* These Tibetan 
mastifis are unpleasantly savage* Sudak Mingmar 
(the miner cliief) was a shrewd observer. It is 
dtKtUiftil whether he ever believed itt the pundit, lie 
examined liis box with great care, attd flicl:<»fT how it 
was that he came to have such a good box; Iwit he 
waa not sharp enough to deicsci the secret compart* 
merit which (xititamed tiie sextant. 

Cold was workeil from the atluviai soil by digging 
aliallow' trendies {aboul ten feet deep — os deep as 
tlie Tibetan workmen could get with ihcir long* 
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handled spades) and throwing out the earth to either 
side. A small stre^ was introduced into the gold 
pit (diverted from the neighbouring htlU) and i^d 
for washing. The water was dammed up with a 
sloping channel of escape. A cloth was spread at 
the bottom of the channel, and kept in position by a 
nund)er of stones, whidi made the bottom lumpy and 
uneven. One man sprinkled cartli over the channel, 
whilst a second drove down the water by means of 
a leather bag. The lighter soil was carried away, but 
the gold setliment remained deposited in the uneven 
pl a c es, ctJIccted in the cloth. The yield of gold was 
large and the finds occasionally heavy, Tltc imndit 
saw npc nugget which he estimated to be about two 
pounds weight. The diggers maintained that they 
could alwa>'S tell at once when the soil containe«l 
gold. All round Thok Jalung (indeed all the way to 
across tlie Qiang) are the remnants of ancient 
gold mines now disused and abandoned. Thok Jalung 
itself is now exhausted. The gold industry in that 
part of Tibet seems to have l)cen incapable of sur^iv- 
ing the enormous taxes imposed by the Chinese. Most 
of the miners hail from the Chung province aroinul 
Shi^tze. In spile of the intense cold the diggers pre¬ 
ferred the winter for work, as the excavations stood 
so much better under the action of frost. The cold 
IS much intensified by’wind, and the tents of the dig¬ 
gers were generally pitched seven or eight feet IjcIow 
the groimd level for shcller. Throughout llicsc ele¬ 
vated regions the nomad inhabitants usually sleep 
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whilst resting on their knees and elbows, with ah the 
clotlies they can get piled on to their backs; and in 
some parts of western Tibet they have been observed 
to work at tlieir digging, scratching up the soil into 
heaps, in mneh the same attitude. It was this, and 
the probable use that they made of antelope horns 
as instalments for scratching the soil, that originated 
the ancient fable of goldniigghig ants protected by 
dogs to which Herodotus alludes. * 

The gold-ciigging industry must be inconceivably 
ancient in the western part of Tibet. Ancient mines 
exist in munbers to' the cast of Thok Jalung and 
throughout the Qiang; to tlic northeast of the Ani 
Tso (lake) there are many square miles of alluvial dig¬ 
gings, which are worked even now. The gohl of the 
Jalung mines was conveyed to Pekin hy regular offi¬ 
cial caravans which visited the fields every year for 
this purpose until the mines were abandoned. These 
particular mines may have lasted some twenty-five 
years, or possibly rather more, before they were 
definitely left as unprofitable. The climate and alti¬ 
tude proved no obstacle to working them. 

In spite of the desolate nature of the surrounding 
hills there is a great deal of coarse grass to be found, 
and enormons troops of wild animals, but no wxxxl 
or timber. Water, too. is not very abundant. It is 
more probable th.'tt Uie mines were closed on account 
of the liea\'>’ im{x>as levied on the miners tlian for any 
other reason. There is quarta in tlie neighbourhood; 
the surrounding hills are decorated with the mystic 


!iaitenct: “ Om-mane^piidmC'htini»" picked out in wliite 
quartz stones and repeated on c%'cry point of vantage 
in die landscaiie. At tlie time of Nain Sing’s visit 
(1867) goM was worth thirty rupees per ounce in the 
camp. This visit to the gold workings of Thok 
Jalung was most useful^ for vre get Ihcrefrom tlic 
only authentic account of Tibetan processes of gold- 
working which we possess. The methods employci I 
at Tliok Jalung are Ihc methods employed throughout 
the Tibetan htghlamls, and we sec at once how very 
dement ary tiicy arc. The gold which from time im¬ 
memorial has cnrichcrl the Pekin treasury^ and whkfi^ 
in smaller quantities, has found its way to India and 
to Kasiigar, is all obtained from tdJuviol soil. There 
b no deqj mining (i» e,, no shaft sinking) to be found 
in any of the tliotisands of disused workings whkh 
are scattered over the surface of the Chang, The gold 
lias all been taken from alluvial< or surface, soil, and 
it fias all been washed out by ihc very crudest of 
washing processes. At a moderate ccunputatioii ilierc 
must liavc been as much gold left iKhind on the sur¬ 
face of the land os has ever been [uit into the market, 
and ic eon only require the application of scientific 
metluxb to make it available. But it is impossible 
without scientific examination to decide whether it is 
there in laying quantities^ cstimaled by the cost of 
working in such a countr>' and such a clrmatc. The 
Tibetan miner represents cheap lalxmr. It is notori¬ 
ous tlwt he never grows rich. — in fact he often 
stan'cs; Imi dial again Is no criterion of the value of 
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hfs Inbour la his employers. So Car as the mining 
districts of Jailing arc concerned, the diftkntty of 
readilng them is not to be estimated by the pundit^a 
acccront of his own OKpcricnces. 

Tlicrc are other ways of getting to them* am] to 
the borax Helds whicli lie cist of them. The Tibetan 
frontier town of Rudok* at the eastern end of the 
Pangong Lake* t$ (os we sltall sec presently) On one 
of llie highroads from Leh to Lhasa and not 150 
miles from our frontier, Prom Rndok to Jaiung is* 
pertiapa, anotlicr 150 miles of route, involving but 
one comidenjble pass; and from Jalting onwards ibc 
pundit ascertained tlmt there was a fairly open road 
iiy Uic Ghalaring Clio to tlic Bmbmoimtra vallej'* 
following one of the great northern aflUueiits of that 
river. 

One of the best of Kain Sing's performances was 
his first expknalion of Central Tibet (the lake region) 
from the west lo Uiasa, — a route survey which gives 
us most that v\e know of that remarkahle r^im. 
Bower* Litthidalc* Deasy. and RawUng have also added 
much to our knowledge of die Gian& hut their splierc 
of Tibeion cxploratino bclmigs io anoliier chapter* and 
we miiat turn again to the west and sooth* 

On the pundll^s return from the gtild-ftdda he fell 
in with his survey oranpahlons who tiail exploited die 
upper Indus anil mapped its upper branches* meeting 
with no special opposition (when once over the 
btirdcrf) but running consideralile risks from the hands 
of robliCTS w!to infcstctl the cmmtiy, Fottumttcly 
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Pundit No, 1'' was a tall and powerfully Ijuilt maOp 
j>nt1 lie was well able ta defend himself; otherwisci un 
one occasion at least, he would have liecn murdered 
on the lianks of die Indus. So far we are indebted to 
these {dudey agents of Montgomerie for all wc know of 
ihe ilistricts of Majtn, Bongthol, and for most of Nari 
Kliorsunt 

Between Sikkim and Lhasa, and northward to tlic 
Tengri Nor Lake, it will t)C apparent from the map 
that we Imvc more complete topography tlian we 
possess elsewhere to fill up ihe map of Tibet, and for 
this wc arc indiditcd to a large number of native 
cxplortrs. Lhasa has been fraiucntly visited. The 
best map which wre possess of It b that made by that 
grand explorer, Krishna (A, K.), whose performances 
fully equal those of the pundit Nain Sing* and who car¬ 
ried his route surv^eys so far aHelil that he anticipaicil 
nearly all the subsequent efforts of European adven- 
turcfs, tie traversed much of tlie ground whidi las 
licen more recently (and perhaps more fully) illus¬ 
trated by Prjcvalsld, Kodcliitl* and others, and a full 
exaroination of his work is unnecessary here. We have 
already referred to a small section of it m scntlh- 
eastem Tibet. Perhaps the most useful additions to 
our knowledge of this (by far die most important) 
region to us have been from the work of the explorer 

G. M. who ma^qied the Brahmaputra from tlw 
meridian of Uiasa lo its great bend; and of ihe hmn 
U. G. (or Ugyen), who W'Orked with the Bengali 
Qiondra I>aa between the passes north of Sikkim and 
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Lhas^ Dian<ini I>a$ (as I have pointed out) is him- 
scli no surveyor, but Uic lama Ugyen not only com* 
pleted a very largo amount of useful work on an 
indqjcndcnl OJccufstoUt hut iiaa added s good deal of in* 
tetesting detail to tiie accounts of Uiasa given by Nain 
Sing in tlic fioi instance, and by Krishna and Chandra 
Das subsequently. As I comptled his reports for him* 

1 do not hesitate to say that there is much vaTuable 
material in (hem wliich has never yet seen the light. 
Tlie lama (like Chandra Das> was,au employee of (!w 
Bengal educational department, but he joined the 
headt^uarters of the Indian Survey for technical in¬ 
struction under Colonel Tanner. He entered Tibet by 
the Donkhya la, west of the Tangla (the jms used by 
the late expedition, in the summer of 1883), and firsl 
travelled westward to Khamba jong, now well known 
as the first advanced post of the Tibetan missbn, in 
order to secure his footing with the local offidahe 
During tliis Journey lie was acoompanied hy hb 
wife, and he foimd that it was much easier to maiu- 
Lain his role of a pilgrim ttnder auch comditkmSi Erom 
Khnmba Jong he retraced his steps to the Tha sang 
monastery (south of Bamtso), and then struck out 
northwest for G>*angtsc. Tliis part of his journey is 
Interesting* as it illustrates a second route from the 
Sikkim fronttcr to Gyangtsc^ parallel to that taken by 
our force following llte valley of the ^'yangebu, but 
separated there frcun by on Inter veiling watershed to 
the cast. In some rcapeds it appears to be a beiicr 
route, more thickly mhabited, and very Itdl of local 
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interest m the matter of monasteries and rock-eut 
eaves, about wtiicli Ugyen lias many curious and djAd- 
ish to relate. — tcf:ends» hmvever* which oie 

not at aJJ more child ish than those wludi may be heard 
any day in more dvillsed centres. Open ^vdly 
ptnins and a fair amount of barley cultivation arc the 
chief features of this new route^ which includes tiic 

Ml' 

crossing of three minor spurs from the watershed on 
the east, and finally of the pass across the watershmi 
Itself, from whence Gyangtse may be seen suTTOUnded 
by orchards and gardens across an intervening waste 
of gravel plain. The pass is die Pongong La. (i6,aoO 
feet), and is descriM as very difficult, Cfossmg the 
Nyangchu tiy .a stone'bnilt bridge tiiree himdred 
paces in length, Ugyen visited the old temple qf Gy* 
angtse. It is nine storeys high and octagonal in shape. 
On each storey in succi^ssion he found eight chapels or 
sacred places* corresponding to the sides of the builil* 
Ing, AI tlic lop there were images or ** cylindrica] 
figures." The roof is covered r^-ith plates of nu«i] 
copper and gold, and fmm it are suspended bells 
attachccl to chams. From here he ccntld pyerioak the 
tnajfcrt-placc with iu busy crowds, Gyangtsc bos now 
lieen made familiar to us in the pages of our illuftratcd 
journals. 

On the 24th of August he left Gyongtsc and fol¬ 
lowed die course of the N5rangchii towards Shigotze. 
Tlii* part of his jmrmcy Iks through a valley already 
described; but Ugyen addn more positive infonnatioD 
fllKNil the e?ctent of cultivation in it. Cceitmuous vil- 
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(ages, gardens, and barley fields formctl the chief 
features of the itfiitc, which, comhined with the stn- 
pcntlous roountahts on ciUier side, and tiic blue waters 
Mf die Nyangdiu mcmdentig 

impressed even tltis unitnprcsstcnialiic Tibetan with its 
beauty. The rh er is fed by innumerable itrearni, and 
a« whnlc wide expanse of plain Is cultivated up to 
Shigatze Ta^umpet (described by Bogle aiul 
Turner) b. according to Ugyen, an aiclosed iiosidon, 
fanning- n sort of ootwork to ShigaLcft itadf, Nain 
Sing calls it “a well-built monastery surruunded by 
a wall, enclosing numerous houses and temples, about 
a mile in circumference-*^ Tliere arc upwards of three 
thousand priests in residence. Tlic Pandien Lama 
(co-equal in dignity, ot nearly so, with thf Dalai 
Lama of Uiasa) in Nain Sing's lime \vas a bay of 
dcvai years of age- Bogle's nccounl of the cheeiy, 
bospitahlc Individunl. about forty years old, wlm rej*- 
resenlctl ihb high auihonty in hb days, will be fresh 
on the reader's memory. But ttib was not Ug^'Cn's 
first visit U> Tashilunrpo. He had Ijecn there m the 
winter of sflSJ with tire Bahu Qiandra Dasn On die 
early morning of tlic 3<l of December, i8Si, in intense 
cidfl, with a bglit wind blowing, tlie two weary trav¬ 
ellers aiiproaelicd the Jong. Chandra Das records 
that he was " m high spirits/* but “not so Ugyen: he 
was ilt and fretted fcaHully; his appearance was re¬ 
pulsive, and bis language to tltc Tong lung moii whose 
ptmics we rode, was most abusive/ but tli^ bore 

' JtiVniTf to Lhdt and r/anUin Tfett, p 4J- 
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with him," Tlie lama CUgyen) was the 
harassed and hard-working surveyor; the Babu the 
JJgtit-ltcartcd observer. Of the hvo the laiiia went 
furthest. Bwt we owe much U> the Babu for lira 
description of the social life aud customs of the people. 
He describes a " black-hat" dance whidi took place at 
Taahiluinpo in presence of die Cirand Lama with 
much more graphic power than he dcscribea the place 
itself. We arc, tiowcvcr, on well ifoddcii ground at 
Tashihtmpo and Siiigatae, and we must move farther. 
In Atigtisi, 1S83, the lama continued his surveys along 
the southern honks of ihe Brahmaputra* passing 
dirough \vcll*cultivatcd and well-populated country, 
with awcel vaUcyis reaching from the southern moun- 
tams dowm to the river banks, to Tagh-tu 4 ca, where 
there is a ferry and where the river valley road pme- 
licahy ceases* At the jimctioci of the Hongthii he 
struck of! southwest and followed lhat river to the 
great Yatndok tso, or Palkr lake. In the Rongchu 
valley he found many celebrated monaalcrics. of which 
the Retng cham chen is perhaps the chief. It is a evhi- 
vaied and well-peopled —one of the oases 

of Tibet, Nothing in the story of Tibetan cjcplcjratkjti 
appeals more strongly to ihe imagination than his 
subsequent account of his survey of the Vamdok tsa 
The weather was tmpropitloos; thick mists enveloped 
the mountain sides and hung over the imrfaee of the 
water; from the western shorea of this vast lake a 
mountainous peninsula projects northeastward into tt, 
connected with the mainland by two arms which them- 


selves crfclose a second and smaller take called tile 
Duma tso* One of th«e arms is a predpitoita mountaUi 
ridge called ibc Tag La, die alopmg sides of wHich 
descend so sharply to d« water's edge jw to bar all 
access to die peninsula. Tlic other arm forms an acecs- 
siWe link between the grass lands abtmt Nagartsc and 
the towering motiniains which arc die central feat me 
of the projecting masv Tliey are nutrgineil, how^cver, 
with a cultivated border dottetl with fishing villages* 
fringing the purple siiles of the hills witli green* atid 
dividing them frmn the deep* blue waters of the lake* 
Hidden in tlie dark recesses of the mountains is the 
secret hermitage of Fndna Sambliava. Ugycfi made 
hia way right round the pcninMila* meeting with Ihk- 
pitality from the people after much questioning and a 
boifilerous reception on die part of the huge Tibetan 
(kigs. h'ootsore and weary, he reached Samding on 
the 29th of August, after losing his way and risking 
his life amongst the rocky passages whicli overhung 
the Duma Iso. The Duma tso Impressed him mightily; 
its deep* still waters embosomed amongst terrific diHs 
and precipices; the silence which hung over the stii- 
petitfous crags encircling it. broken only by die rush 
and roar of falling masses which ever ami anon thim- 
deml down the mountain aides into the dcpilis of the 
lake: live legends of die demons and genii who inhali* 
it«l the lakCt and whose good will ^vas daily propi¬ 
tiated liy the people living around, — >11 these things 
reduced him to a conriition of superstitious awe and 
reverence to which his usuady phlcgntatic naliire tvaa 
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a strangler. Tlic level of the Duma tso U five 
feel higber than that of the Yantdcik tso (fee<)* 
ami il is said to be grailimny rising. There is no ap- 
l>arent ootlet. and the landslips to which Ugyen refers 
must in time sensibly affect tlie lake level^ so there is 
a pnc^balHUty of tmth in the suggestion. Tlie supersti¬ 
tious inhabitants believe in an eventual overflow which 
will flcstioy all human lifer hwn ilreSr dread of the 
lake and their constant endeavours to live on good terms 
with its presiding demons. Tlte iKlief in the change 
of lake levels seems to pemule all Tihetp and is com* 
bined with strange legends of their shifting character* 
There can Iw no doubt that the level vTiries oonsidcr- 
ahly m tlie course of years, ami that Lob Nor is not 
the only lake which will e^'entoally be proved to sliift 
its position as the ages pass. 

From the Yamdok Iso Ugyen struck off southwards 
to ewpUire another lake, — the Flio ilo Chang Tang 
tan, — which presented a strong contrast to tlie 
gloomy grauficnr of tlie Yamdok tso. To the south¬ 
east he could see {from the Yeh La) the snowy {leaks 
of Knllta Kangri and Mcnda piercing the vault of 
heiven like tlut rlacaling spires of crystal dihortens ** 
(a chhorten lieing a solid masemry builtSing of pagoda 
form, frequently embclUsIved with a gilt ball and cres¬ 
cent at the lop, enclosing ceriain rcligiortfl books and 
stone engraved prayefi which are placed in a rcccs^S 
in the interior) '' whilst the lake was smTOuntlcd by an 
array of magnificent t>caks such as my eyes never 
before beheld*” There is a belt of gentle slopes 
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round tlie lake; dotted willi Dokpa tents; a spacimis 
plateau extends to the norilwast oi it, along wliich the 
road to Manda U by;'' The nante Pho mo (mule and 
female) is derived from two Islands near the noTih* 
eastern shores. The people aiwut here are of Mon- 
gtilian race (Hor dokpa and dok,ia)^ but i\^cJ 
are comparatively civUised. Crossing the Matuia La 
(17,450 feel) after leaving the lake, from the province 
of U he passed into the Uiobrak connlty, Tltc upper 
Lltobrak vnllcy jb well cultivated. Barley, peas, mus¬ 
tard, wheat, and rape crops were all abundant Here, 
tqtj, six* great monasteries and the shrine of a saintly 
Guru built npoffi the ancient tnodcl of the Nalcndra 
Monastery in Magadlia. The shrine is surrounded 
by groves of iioplar, and contains unportant relics* 
** amongst others a stufted horse of great stuicttty ; 
b\U the lam.'i's story about the horse must l>e left (with 
nian>'Jof his inimitable folklofc USes) to anotlier hiflr 
torion. 

Ugym was now on the borders of Bhuttin, and In? 
baa rmich to say about the trade routes between 
that country and Lhasa. Crossing the Turn La pass 
(after leaving die Lliobrnk valley by a southem 
affluent) he readied the grassy pbteiiu wliich em* 
botK^ms the sacred cave of Tong tso Patna ling- He 
describes this as “ a hcautiful Ibt country which gently 
sloped up to the foot of the mounUuns, rarpetod with 
C3n]ui9ite verdure and lovely flovrers and bushes of 
different ahnibs." At the head of the lake is the great 
monastery from wliidi, looking to die southeast the 
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v^iew embraced ** the crystal surface of the thnee lioly 
bkc fianked by a range of biUowy moufitains, over¬ 
topped in the distance by the lofty snows of Ktdha 
Kangri," wbich ** with their snow^elad peaks standing 
in picturesque array, resemble (to ocanpanc great things 
with Bmnil) the Buddhist prayer-offering called Torma. 
To the north of KuUia Kangri ii die dome-like peak 
called Ktilhas Qiain, —that is, hk wife: on her sides 
stand exalted the subUcxie peaks Gicnrezi, Lonriten^ 
Latlioi Kar (the lioary-Ileaded minister) as also Ciar- 
toi, Xamgyal, and others. In her front ts the pmnade 
of Dsam balairi** VMio siiall say liint the Moiigid 
mind has lost its metli^val capacity for poetic inipres- 
Sion? Tlie couplets witli which ihe Emperor Babar 
interlines his tnimitalde " Memoirs," or those which 
enliven the pages of his cousin Mina Haidar, are not 
a bit more poetic in their imaginings than the similes 
which the Lama Ugyen draws from the abundant 
sources of nattire, Bcscemling again into the Lliobrok 
valley, he followed it to iU junction with a large alFFu- 
eni from the nortlieast called the Tamshtd- Near tlte 
junction b ihe great monastery of Uia fCang jemg 
(9800 feet), ill this part of his journey he speaks of 
apadotis flats and fieautiful parterres a<ljoining the 
river: of large villages, monasierics, stone bridges 
over the river, ami terraced cultivation Tlie valley is 
redconed " the most populated and fertile valley in 
TibcL" It was harvest lime when the lama passed 
along it, and the air was full of the song of the reapers. 
He crossed both the Uiohrak and the Tomsltul by mag- 
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nificoit stone bridges* At ilic latter brtdge b* fernnd a 
guard botise* A large bdl was suspended to the 
of tbc narrow gateway of this house, which he struck, 
when the d<x>j' opened and on dtiier ride a herce 
Tibclati mastiff was found diained lo guard the pas* 
sage. Tlic use of tliese magnificent iiogs as guards is 
often referred to by Llgyen. Tlvey are quite as targe 
as the English mastiff, rough-coated* sliaggy, and uxi- 
lamably fierce. At Uiakang jong he found htmsrif 
in difficulties. During hU absence from tlie tuHUe his 
baggage was cxamlnctL His wife managed to hide 
his instruments, but tlitre was quite enough evklcnce 
left to prove him to lx; a British spy. The Tibetan 
olficialfi seem to have behaved with r«narkabTc ttiodcr- 
ation. They burnt his note-book, but they restoretl 
all the rest of hia pfoi«rty,and gave him a free pass 
onward. Possibly a few judicious bril>es and his own 
tact in replying to Itis cross-examiners savol the ahtja- 
ticHi. Anyltow he proceeded unmoksled op ilie Tanv- 
shul bank again lo Tibetan territory* 

The Tamshul valley iwwesses alt tliose attracticots 
which we usually ass<’>ci3tc with Sikkim rather than 
Tibet. Villages, odtivatiiMi, ridi monasteries (abtmt 
which the laina lias much to say), stcuic bridges, and 
all the accessories of a rich country witli a fiue diimte 
LuJ be>'oniJ the liead of the Twnshuf the wide gravel 
ptoma surroundiug the Tigu tso (about which Ugyen 
says very little) are typically Tibetan* Between the 
head of the Tamriiul and the sources of the Yartung 
he Itad many a rough experience, and often literally 
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did not know where to lay lus heacL The Varlung 
valtey is famous iliroughntit Tibet A rich damp sdJr 
xvith abundant crops, flower gardens around the moo.- 
astcries, temples, and McndofigS,” ii«»ai have been 
in pleasant contrast to the sterility of tiie Tign tso 
plateau; but the lanu tells n% Utile about the nature 
of Ihe ctihiTation or of tl« architectural beauties of 
the Yarlimg valley* and only dwells on tltc richness 
and importance of one temple at fCha Chung Na, 
which was built is a proiection against the ghosts of 
certain men who were murdered ihere many years 
ago, and which decline to leave the neig^bourliooiL 
The valley of the Yarlung must be very rich and 
atmnthmily fruitful or it could hardly support die 
number of monasteries which Ugyen found there, tlie 
legends and tradftioos of which he is mjver weary of 
relating. The copper and giti images with whkh they 
are filled struck liim fordhly. Here are tradi¬ 

tions of severe floods which have depopulated sthI laid 
w^ste tiic valley. At Oietang he was on well trodden 
ground, but he adtls a few details about the places 
wlticli are interesting. Wheat and meat soup are sold 
in Mahonutwdan shops here. Park is especially cheap, 
three annas bdng the price of a pig's head. Radishes, 
carrots, and yak's fledt is also alumdant. The Mahom- 
medans inter-nmrry with the Tit>etan!i, but the form 
of tuniriage is, 1 suspect, wanting tn rttual. From 
Chct,aog to Lhasa the lama worked hts way system¬ 
atically, hiding hb instnunenU at night, Imt making 
cm the whole n very effective survey. He was con- 
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stimily on KrUhmVs trades, and on those of other ex- 
ptorers, so ibai we have sev^cral authorities for all lilts 
part of oiir Tibetan mapjHti^. Incidentally in his nar'* 
raiivc arc many quaint stories of Tibetan manntrs and 
customs which show tlie freedom accorded to women 
in Tibet He was constantly indebted to the kittdnc^ 
of the gentler sex for shelter and food, and he relates 
on one occasion that, having eKperieneed an itndignificd 
repulse from a Tibetan genilcntan. he accidentally met 
the man^s daughter-in-law soon afters\fards and related 
the occurrence to her with a good many uncompli- 
mentary renuirks about her relaltvc- Tlie giri laughetb 
and look lum straight back to the house, and ueated 
him with marked respect imd considenuion. She was 
very fair, and Ugj'cn records his impression that a 
fair skin always covers a soft heart. 

Woridng along the northern bank of the Brahma¬ 
putra to the great Samye monastery (most cdehtatttl 
of all in Tibet), he lells of scenery that must rival 
that of Kashmir, — woods and gardens ami, above alt, 
excellent nja<ls “like the roads of Darjiling/' The 
eighth book of his adventures is ftill of queer legends 
about the Sangri Kha Ma mtmastery, ^ about Dansa 
Til, which is overshadowed by a hUi covered wiiJi 
cj'pres* trees, every one of whidt sprung from tlic hair 
of a saint. Tlie monastery of Kgarttotsang also 
attracted his attention, wttij its surrotiiidmgs of houses 
and gardens, streams and trees, now tinted ami brigfht- 
cned whh the touch of early Octcibcr, Hie Samye 
ewnastery is literally envdrtped in l^euds some of 
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which as touching the rise and early iirogress of 
Bwldhisni are interesting, there is a large image 

of Sak>'a Munt in gold and Inass* ten feet htglii and 
many sacred treasures. Tic Icgcwls and stories re- 
bted by the lama arc of course of varied chaiacterj 
soene arc but the record of diildish superstitions; some 
are fairly authentic liistory: and some arc very re- 
markahle repetitions of p!d-world talcs and folk-dore 
gathered in liutsa, which art of much more than 
passing interest — for lliey clearly indicate the possi- 
biJity that many of ilie Eastenj fables (sud^ foi' 
stance, as tlic Arabian Niglits stories) tnay have had 
tlieir origin m the fanher East—in Tibet MungpJb, 
or China—* rather than iut Arabia. No one yet has 
moik any use of ihciti, or even properly esarmned 
ilicnL Somye ts alxiui 11,500 feet above sea, A wall 
of ujoo paces encloses ilie rdigioits ctUTicci (indtiding 
a temple) and four large muniisteries besides small 
ones. Tie roof of the temple ts gold and copper and 
its construction regarded as “ miraetdous,** *' In all 
Tiliet/' says the bum, " there is no place so edehruted 
03 Samye, and ihroiighout Tibet and Sikkim Uiere U 
md a man who does nol worsldp Samye G^'olpo, the 
great god enshrincil in its lemplt,'* 

The lama cxpcricuced sojiu?' dilBiuilLy in re-entering 
Lhasa* A solitary wayfarer on foot runs no little 
risk from the numlier of savage dogs whicli prowl 
arotnul die city-walls feeding im offal ami human 
corpses. He had to supply himsdf with bouea and 
ddiodes sudi as dogs luve in order lo w'in his way 
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amongst tlicm. His resilience of several tnonthi at 
Lhasa waa clieiiuered by bis being rccognUed Ity ^ 
Darjiling cootie. He had TO' go iti(o hiiU^^g^ t^itig 
refuge in the lujuse of a Qrinese soldiert wlicre he 
gathered togeUicr his fjuaint collection of Til>etan ami 
Chinese storiei. He managed: to effect a fair amount 
of surveymg in spile of the {iam[<ring iircauttimw 
whtclt anch work rendered necessary* but Itis maps and 
plans of Lhasa are not on the wholje so good ns those 
of the diatingiiisbed explorer Krishna. 

He haSp however, much to say alwiit Lhasa; but 
the story of Lhasa must be told subsequently* Frcmi 
Liiasa he finally made his way to Darjiling anti India 
by a route which Is fmtJorCint as the tnosl direct and 
shortest route iKitweet* our frontier and the capital of 
Tibet. The late mission to Tibet traversed the usual 
mute \'ia Gyangtsc, which is by no means direct. 
That of the lama Ugytn is considerably afn^er. but 
his accotmt of it would not lead one to prefer it. The 
route from Lhasa to the southwest of the Yanwlok tao 
(Nagartse Joiig) h ihe some, but from that point, itw 
jtead of striking westward m-cr the Kharola jiass to 
Gyangtse, it readies out soutbivard over the Dug pass 
(*6,yoo) into die Iwshi of the ITio .Mo Qtang Lake, 
skirtmg its wcaiem extremity, and then making 
striiglit for the hrad of the Oitimbt ralle>’ over the 
successive spurs of the great water divide to the 
east of the Npngdiu — the river of Gyangtsc. The 
(Kisses over these spurs are uol high, but tiiere are at 
least three of than averaging ahoiit 16,000 feet, with 
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no great accent or ilesccnl, bitt atiJJ presenting tUffi- 
culticn which arc uot to be ioiind in t[ic valky of the 
Nynngchu below thoiii A part of the district trav¬ 
ersed is redeemed to be the coldest In Tibet, and in 
October the lama suffered cimstderably from I he m- 
tcuse Itcrce winds and the biting frosts of the bleak 
hare plains. There is, licTwevcr, a fair atnnunl of 
grass tu be found in the upland valleys to die cast of 
the Nyangchu, aJtltinjgb there are periods when the 
passes remain snoW'-boimd for weeks together. It can 
in no sense be reckoned a liettcr military ti:mte between 
Lliasa and our frontier than the drcuitoiis road v.'hich 
passes through Gyangtse, but at certain seasons of the 
year it might prove to lie a usefnt alternative. The 
Horpa herdsmen of this part of Tibet claim a Alon- 
golian origin anil consider themselves superior to the 
Tibetan, 

With the lama*s return via Giwmbi to Darjiling 
iticre dosed one of the most usefnt and one of the 
best records of Tibetan travel ever made t by an agait 
of the Indian Survey, The short deiteription of it 
herein given by no means indudes the full esttent of 
it, and to tlic greater tna.s5 uf information obiainat it 
is hardly possible even to refer. It is through the 
lama* and men like tlie lama, that we have obtained 
otir knowledge of western and scuthem Tibet; that 
is to say, we owe to than aU that we know of tlmi 
part of Tibet ivhich it most concerns us that we should 
know ^ as being not only contiguous to our frontier, 
but beyoml any cumpartson the ridrest and tnost vain- 
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able part of the coonlry. For thU ttzsoa I have given 
some space to these explorations — and for another 
reason also* These men do not write for themselves. 
They send in useful reports, It is true; btrt their re* 
ports get no fnrtlief than die ilocket stage. It is un¬ 
fortunate in the interests of the public which concerns 
itself about Tibet (a very small public indeed) that 
ilie best and most important of all ihe^stirring records 
of that remarkable country have never yet seen tlie 
light of publication. The one native wliO has written 
on his own account (the Bengali,'Chandra Das) has 
nothing to say about the country*at large. He con¬ 
fines himself to Lhasa and its neighbourhood* ami 
e\'cn there he is cm well trodden ground. 


CHAPTER XIT 


Wetif^m and Mrfktm Tibet — E^ropmn Bxft&rewt — DmtJ- 
StM — Tht Kuen Lun ettsJ Cbanf 2 Uhjc — lyd&y^ 
Bffmr — UiittdttU — Benvaht — Sv<n Hedm —* 
itw BoitUi ft'om West and North 

T iS^E 19 3 useful gMvgraphical comer of Tibd 
to be studied whkh lies jost bcyoml tbe wall 
of tbe Himalayas, stretching nertitwest and southeast 
from the central lakes of Manasarawar (Tso Mobang 
and Tso Lagang). On to this narrow stretch of 
highland known as Kari Khorsun), or Hundes» which 
includes the valley of the Sutlej flowing norlhwistt 
and the vall^ of the Kam^t (afterwanis tlic Cogra) 
flowing southeast,^ there converges a whole series of 
Himalayan passes, of wliich the Shiplri from Simla, 
tljc Niti at the head of the Alaknanda (a Ganges 
afnucnt), and the Milam at the head of the Sarddf are 
perhaps the hot known^ T*hey all attain great alti'- 
tudes^ and none of them are open for more than a 
few months of the year (15th of June to tglh of 
October). Nevertheless, over tliese heights there passes 
io and fro a considerable amount of trade between 

* Kftthor i 4 it* *9010 ih* htAiiumwar 

IjHm, T]iq fonaa- cbunftT of ibo SaUdj fitter tram Tw tjstTig 
Tal) h Aow di7. 
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India ami the elevated valley* beyamL Tlic pastttmgt: 
about the Manasaruv^aLf lakes is cxcdlciitn, and live 
shawl wool (or pusltm) gTo%vEi in this part of Tibet 
is of especially fine quality. A great deal of it is 
traded into India, aiul with it a certain amount of 
gold dual and borax. Most of the trade is cffcctei! 
l*y the Hit of sheep as transport animals* but a hybrid 
1 x!tweeji the yak and the covf (known as the jibu) is 
also commonly used over ihe rough paths which lie 
bevond the crest of the Himalayas. Up to the crest 
roails have here and tliere been engmeered from the 
Indian side, and arc passably hut lieyond the 

line tlicy art little niore tlian a series of narrow steps 
hollowed fnjm the face of rugged cliffs. Men of 
HutKlcs (Hunias). Bhotias (of Kumaou and GartvluU), 
and Bisaharis (the recognised tnns^frontier tiadera) 
are continually to be met witli in llif Himalayan fron¬ 
tier markets Ijctwecn T-ailnk and Almorah, and these 
are the people with whom we arc most familiar -m die 
Tibetan border. North of the great bikes is die sacred 
nrountein of Kailas, the paradise of ihe Ilimloos of 
nordiem India. Sliapcd rouglily like a Hindu temple 
with a part of the c?rmical tup knocked off, Kailas is 
a strikingly remarkable peak. From its immense bulk 
and licight it is probably one of the most impresdi,*e 
amongst trana-HtmalayaJi peaks* hot its altitude is less 
tlian that of Gurla Mandbata ( 2 j^ 36 o feet), from 
whicii it w sepamicrl by the Jake rcsion of Manasa- 
rawar. This rmamtain also has its lc|pmrt. It la said 
to be the trunsfoTmation of the body of a Raja of 
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Banarcs, who died on Uie banks of the lake some thou¬ 
sands of years ago. 

The trading town of Gartok, now open by treaty 
to foreign trade, on the upper Indus, to w'hich we have 
already alluded, is ilie chief town of a lengthy province 
which extends from Rudok on tlie Pangong Lake to 
the sources of the Braluntiputra and Kam^ Wild 
and apparently desolate as this region is, it U by no 
means destitute of wealth. 

♦ The Hunias are of Tartar origin, with many of the 
lading characteristics of that race. Tlicy arc not pre- 
|>ossessing in appearance. Tfie life they lead on those 
sublime heights has wrinkled them exceedingly, the 
old people being csptxially hideous. But they are all 
rich after their fashion, owning large flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle and goats, which latter are the cele¬ 
brated breed known as shawl goats. The gold which 
flnds its way to India was once brought chiefly from 
the Thok Jalung fields and is still found in the Sutlej 
valley, and on the edges of the Manasirawar lakes. 
Borax and salt are abundant, but borax has become 
lately almost a drug in tlie market. Pushm is the 
chief export now, and (curiously enough) tea, which 
comes from Lhasa, and ts carried into India even as 
far as Amritsar. There is a strong prejudice against 
Indian tea amongst the rutives of the Tibetan border, 
which is of course carefully kept alive by the Chinese 
offlcuils. Much of all this Himalayan hinterland has 
been sur\*eyed by European oflkers of the Indian Sur¬ 
vey department, working from Himalayan stations, 
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and explorations further north have been pushed 
through by Montgonicric^s staff of nati%’e explorers. 
Rawling and Ryder have lately completed a valuable 
geographical survey of all this country, from Gartok 
cm the Indus to the sources of the Brahmaputra, and 
from those sources to the dty of Lhasa. BritiA ex¬ 
plorers have passed into Tibet castw'ard from Leb fre¬ 
quently, but till lately they have kept north of the 
Bradimaputra valley. It is with the experiences of 
some of these that we now liavc to deal Tliey must 
be dealt with shortly, chiefly from want of space, but 
also because the great central and northern theatre of 
their researches is not nearly so important to British 
interests as is the southern ground of Tibet. Bower, 
Littlcdale, Wcllby. and Sven Hedin all have reached 
far into Tibet, sometimes crossing each other's tracks, 
sometimes wandering in the footsteps of the native 
explorers; and all have made splendid additions to 
our knowledge of the great Chang Tang. Deasy and 
Sirin have worked m the north and northwest, and 
^ (with Bower) ha« added thor- 

oughly sound and scientifk geography to our mapping, 
working on scientific methods and employing native 
surveyors on their staff. It cannot be too strongly 
urged that the employmCTt of professional assistance 
is the real w’ay to amass consistent and homc^i;eneoiis 
map information. No traveller responsible for the 
welfare of a mixed cara\*an of Europeans and natives 
can possibly spare the necessary time for the patient 
drudgery of survey duty (if be would make the most 
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of his opportunities) in addition to those of his oom^ 
nund. The work of such a scioitihc ohscrver as the 
great traYeller. Sven Ucdin. stands perhaps unrivalled 
in the annab of geographical research, but it may be 
surmised that even this great explorer would ha\x been 
thankful enough to liave been spared some of the more 
or less mechanical drudgery of constant obso'vations 
and records by tlie cmpIo>inent of a trustworthy and 
well trained assistmit. 

Leh lias always been a favourite position for the first 
take off into the wild rqpons of Tibet At Ldi tliere 
is a permanent political resident, for it is the farthest 
outpost of the Kadunir state; and there is a good 
bazaar and fair (^)portimity fur careful equipment 
But immediately l}eyond Leh the traveller faces a for¬ 
midable mountain Ixurier and must accept the difficul¬ 
ties of a snoW'bound pass at tlie very outset of his 
travels. The Chang la has, however, never presented 
such physical obstacles to adv'once as has the careful 
watch of the Chinese outposts on the frontier; and the 
difTictilties of the pass liave never l>een greatly dwelt on 
by explorers. Once over the Chong the Pangong Lake 
dqircssion opens out into a long southeasterly plain, 
with the Tibetan market town of Rudok at its south¬ 
eastern extremity picturesquely dinging to the moun¬ 
tain tides and dominated by an imposing red and white 
monastery. Many travellers and sfxirtsmcn have liccn 
to Rudok. but few succeed in penetrating further. An 
alternative route on to the elevated Qiang Tang of 
Central Tibet avoids Rudok and passes over some 
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aifficult ground at the nortliem end of the lake, 
whence it emerges straight on to il»e wide wildcrncM 
of ilic north central highlands, crossing the Kashmir 
frontier at the lonak U and skirting the southern 
borders of that inexpressibly dreary region the Aksai 
Oiin. By this route, turning northwards, the head of 
the Keria River can be readied, and the Pblu route to 
Chinese Turkestan. It was opened up by the explora¬ 
tions of Deasy. A\*oiding the northerly bend, and 
proceeding straight eastward, we liave tlic route of 
Wdlby to Tsaiilam and Koko Kor, and between it 
and the Kuen Lim. some of the many Tibetan detours 
of Sven Hcdin. which, with Stein's useful topography, 
gim us a very fair idea of that long strip of nortliem 
Chang Tang, which for desolate sterility and general 
unprodoctivencss is probably unmatched in die world 
by any oUicr region which is not actual desert It 
U. Iiowcvcr, exceedingly interesting to us to know 
the quality of these Tibetan upUnds which lie between 
tlic lowlands of "ainese Turkestan and ilic compara¬ 
tively alepresscd basin of the Braliroaputra. Tliey 
form tlic great obstade to adi-ance from the north, 
and the records of those travellers wlio have vis¬ 
ited them is ^ guarantee for its impracticablt 

character. n • • i. 

Oiptmn De»sy was a cavalry officer of the BntuJi 

Army who combined in his own person many of the 
most essential qualifkatioos of a good eitplorer. Aat- 
mateil by the true ^irit of adventure, possessed of 
great detennimttioo. esccllcnt |diysiquc, and a thor- 



ougil ftppredation of scientific methodB of woHchg* he 
hn$ always, whether traversing Tiljctan wilds or mak* 
rng motor records in more civilised countries, been 
completely successful in carrying ihrougli the pro¬ 
gramme laid out for accomplislimcnt^ He was in the 
northwest of Tibet and on the plateau of Aksai Oiiii 
in the summer of iSgfi (finding the Lannk La at tS^ODO 
feet free from mow in June), accompanied by XIr* 
Arnold Pike^ On this occasion he succeeded in sur¬ 
veying about 04,000 miles of Tibetan territory, and 
in connecting his work by triangulation with the Indian 
surveys. Captain Dcasy attached a native surveyor to 
his party as topographer. The genemt clinracieristics 
of this northwestern comer of Tibet arc tliose of dreary 
desolate plains intersected witli ranges of hi lb which, 
without rising much above the plains, are of great abso¬ 
lute oltittide. The country is by no means cntitcly 
destitute of either grass or water, but long weary days 
were passed without finding either. Nomads w'ere fre¬ 
quently met with, and tliey were invariably useless as 
guides. Great obstnurtion was caused by the RudeJe 
officials. In spite of the jihysieal difficulties encoun- 
teredt — intense cold* want of water, imific wind, and 
general desolation, — the country would not have 
licen impracticable for tra\xlling hut for the obstruc- 
tivcncss of the people moottntcfed. They w'erc nil 
Insimcted from Lhasa, and it was impossible to dbuun 
either guides or information. Neverthelesi, a very 
remarkably aectirale addition was mark to our know- 
tedge of Chang topography, alllvough DcasyV caravan 
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of sixtf-sis mults and ponita was reduced to sis ere 
be returned to l-eli at the close of the Tear* 

Once agam. early in *898^ Captain Dcasy ailackcd 
the Tibetan Changr lint 00 this occasion be worked 
sotithwards from Yarkand, whidi place he reached on 
January 20. Official obstruction on the north is iust 
as great as it is on the west, and Dca^ found that in 
spite of Chinese passports and proper credentials, lie 
WAS unable to pass'^Poliu on the Kirta River, leading 
from the plains of Turkestan to the Tib^ plateau. 
The Pbln route is pcHiaps the most direct and the best 
available — if* indeed, it has not been finaUy destroyed 
under of&cial order* from Uiasa, Deasy made me of 
a route furllicr to the east, which he found to be fairly 
easy, and struck the plateau at the head of die Kiria 
soutli of Polu* We owe to liim a survey of the soinces 
of this river as well as those of the Khotan, both tin* 
{lortant lines of connection with the uatthem plains. 
Once again he traversed this wild northwestern region 
))ctween the Kiria scmrccs and Rndok, and made a tnosl 
excellent map of it. It is a district of mountain ridges 
cncltNung salt lakes wiih no central line of drainage. 
It appears to he the confused and wrinkled surface of 
A vast upheaval disturberl by the siiperincumbcnl 
weight of long ages of Kc cap* with the lake remnants 
of its dcpartcil snows and ioe*fie!ds now gmd^ially 
desiccating and disappearing. Deasy’s map of the 
district Tying southeast of the Aksai Chin U a 
remarkable illustration of the general conforoiation 
of the Qiang. All northern Tibet Is much the same, — 
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a broad, soft, afluvbl wilderness o£ hill iind valley 
relieved hy the drab green of the stitnietl burtsa ^ub, 
wiili grax^d ptams interspcfscd ' an oorasiettaJ spread of 
goo<l grazing (anti the grasa, tike that of the Paniini, is 
of excellent <[imtity wlicti it docs occirrD^ and starred ail 
over its surface witii the blue mirrors of tmuirncrabTc 
salt lakes, each lake luring a space of water surrounded 
hj* an intensely saline border of soft mud. Vast hertis 
of wild antelope* kyang. and yak {with camels farUier 
cast) roam through tlrese plains, and their droppings 
arc the salvation of travellers in the matter of hid. 

Deasy finally returned lo Leh by the route he hail 
previously follow^cd: hut Ijcfore bidding adieu to the 
wild scenery of tlic northern borderlands, he made a 
most successfid expToratiem of the upper Vartmtd 
River, and linked in hts surveys with Uiose of tlic 
Pamirs* executed during the Russo-Afghan boundjrry 
settlement tn those altitudes. Here he was assisted by 
Ram Singh I wlto had iirov'cd his quality as an explor¬ 
atory surveyor with Bowser previously* 

Dr. Stein's work in the north of Tibet is compara¬ 
tively recent. His oHgmal quest was the discovery of 
certain ancient town sites wliieh have long tieen burletl 
in the sands of the Takla Makan desert north of Tibet ; 
bill mciden tally he has given us most vaftiabte adili* 
tional topographical mformation about the Kiicn Lun 
mountains, carrying out a systematic sun'ey of a por¬ 
tion of that range to the cast of Deasy^s work, and 
basing his maps (with the assistance of a naiive sur¬ 
veyor) on a sdentihe series of mitial observations. 
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TIhsic two British e^ptorcrs have done a great deal 
tio clear away ^mie of die rnists which overhung those 
far northern mountains. Tlic phy^ conformation 
ef them is accurately defin^J in so many parts that we 
can well conjecture what the structure of dw wliote 
omy be. The magnificent work of Dr. Sven Hedui 
yci still more recently will add furtlicr detail when 
published in ^xfftuo; so that we now have a veiy 
fair idea o£ the nature of tlw llankmg wall of the 
Tibetan htghlanil which faces the nortlicm plama cn 
as the Himalayas face Itiilia on the south. 

It is clear that the Kuen Lutt may be crossed at frC' 
quent points in its Icngtli. The narrow vallq^ leading 
up from Utc Turkestan lowlands appear to slope up¬ 
wards with amtparativdy gentle grades to the crest; 
juiil the latter presents dcpressicpus in its long, sinnou® 
line, involving far less of precipitous ascent through 
rugged defiles than is common on liie Indian froalicr, 
or the Himalayan backbone. Sven Hedin s researchest 
together with those of Bonvalot and Littledale (who 
lave both crossed the Kutn Lun from north to south), 
have confinned our itiipressioiw of the general geo¬ 
graphical cliaractcr of iltc borderland to the northeast 
of Tibet, as now represented in our naps. ITic matii 
waicr-parting. or divide, of the Kuen Lun extends 
east and wet. closely hu|^ng Uve parallel of north 
latitude from cast longitude yS", thrmigh :20 degrees, 
till it merges into the long ridge and valley systesn of 
ihe aiiitcse borderland. But it does fwt fare the Gobi 
dejiressioit (or Oiittcsc Turkestan) farther ihaD about 
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S4® cast tongitudc, where a hrosU plateau of Sdiue- 
whai less de\*aucm than Ihe Giaug opens out north¬ 
ward of h, gradually widptmg towards the cast;; and 
this plateau is itself bounded liy mountain ranges 
(Altyn Tagh, Nan Shan* e(c«)i trhkh face the Gobi 
dqiression* hl^flgi11g in die gigantic upland between 
tlicnisdvcs am] the extension of the Kuen Lun* In 
this lower steppe arc the wind-swept basins of the 
Achik Kith Prjevnlskrs ** valley of the winds*" the vast 
desert of Tsaidam. and other subordinate Jake basins* 
amongst which we may reckon the Koko Nor 
ilepression* 

Tills is not recognuied as a politick part of Tibet, 
hut it would Ik difficult to assign it to any other gov* 
eminent. It ui a land which ow'ns no law, and b the 
home of the Colok (or Kolo) robber bands. Besides 
Prjcvalski and Rockhtll (to w'hom we have already 
referred), as authorities of tlib singularly unattractive 
comer of the elevated world, we have tlic reconb of 
Sven Hedm. and farther evidence from Littledale and 
Bonvalot. Svtn Hedin has crossed Ibe moimtaitt 
regions between the Chinese Turkestan depression and 
the elevated Chang Tang oftener than any other trav* 
eller of whfun we liave record, and he has tllastratcd 
the fxm formation of tlic eastern extension of the Kuen 
Lun with much accuracy of detail. In one of hb 
earlier wanderings in ilie northern Tibetan border¬ 
land* he crossed the Kuen Lnn divifke south of ihe 
Tsatdam steppes,, and ociec again south of Chercben 
at the eastern end of the Takla Mukan desert of 
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CbijJcAc Ttirk<At£iTi, his iotcrmetlialc mute ap- 

pTDJamatdy parallel to the great divide and south of it 
Between the meridians of 86“ aiul east tongitude 
he proves tlte Kuen Luti to be a continuous range of 
high, rugged, and snow-clail mDUittaina, to which he 
gives the name of Akka Tagh, dividing the great 
plateau of Tibet from the suliordinate tohle-land on 
the north whence flow the Infant sources of (he Cwr- 
chen River northwards, and wherein tie the lake 
depressions of Adiik Kul and Aiag Kum Kul The 
ranges wiiicfi agfun divide this plateau land from the 
Turkestan lowlan^ls (the ,\ltyn Tagli, Chimin Tagii, 
etc,,) lie in 11 brmit system of aiqjmximaiely parallel 
ntlges, forming a wrinkled and folding edge to tlic 
u(dimds. Tlicy broaden eastwards to a total width 
wbidi nearly equab that of the Himalayas, but west- 
ivartb, at the head of the Kifia River, die widlli of 
the Kuen Lun is not much more than fifty miles, 
niie transverse routes anti pftsjs^ are hantlly Hinut- 
tayan ht chanictef on the easL The valleys are less 
steep, and (he general attitude of the tnam water- 
parting is considerably lower. It is the dcsolatKtti 
and the cold, with the torilic force of the wind currentE 
bearing icy blasts from the w^cst. that prove the great¬ 
est obstacle to exjiloration. Tlie storros which sweq> 
nernss tlt^c northern steppes recur with almost dntmul 
frequency at certain seasons of tliC year. Tlte huran 
of the liightands is not less to be dreaded tiian Ihe 
tdack storms of the Turketan lowlands* 

A very remarkahle journey across the northerui 



Qmig Tang" from west to cast was matlc by Captain 
Wdlby and Lictitejiani Malcdm in 1896, They 
crossed the I^anak La, ivorking eastwards ftotn Leh^ 
in the montlt of May, and^ in spate of the inttial liiiBr 
culdes and obatmctitjiis of the Kudok officiaU, they 
continued their jottmey (keeping approximatdy be¬ 
tween 3S* and 36^ of north tatitnde^ till th^ finaSly 
emerged fronn Tibet at the ^ior and the Chinese 
frontier of Sinmg. This U the only record we 
have of a direct east and west route through what has 
gcncrahy been reckoned the worst t»art of the CJjang 
Tang, A native surv^'or acccatipauied tliem, so that 
we have a certain amount of topographical detail of 
ihetr route. It ivas an almost desperate adventure. 
Their guides deserted them at die outset; the district 
liicy traversed was barren, grassiess, and waterless. 
Salt lakes mnumerabte were found, but very Uttle fresh 
water. Nearly every ilay for two monllis water had 
to be found by digging at the end of tlic ilay*! mardi. 
By tlic end of June only sixteen out of thirty-nine of 
Uicir transjKiTt atiimals were left, and they liad to 
tnareh on foot. It b a little rcnuritohle that tliey 
sltoubl complain of the great Heat by day, but tJie 
Slimmer mid-day heat is referred to Ijy many travel¬ 
lers in Tibel. With the thermometer reatUng 105'“ 
Fahrenheit in the sun by day, there were sometimes 
tS* or 20" of frost at ni|^U On the 2d of August 
all their men deserted except their body servants, tak¬ 
ing with them the last twenty pounds of flour. The 
deserters, however, turned up again at the end of two 
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days" nuuth. They were faLtit-hearted or too 
igotn^nt to find tlieir way to Lhasa, Only a few. 
however, were re-engaged, 'nicrc was not food for 
ntore. With the exception of three mules, all their 
antniais died (poisoniHl li^ some noxioua w'eed^ amJ 
the travellers were reduced lo feeding aa wild onions. 
Game bocame scarce in September, and the ram and 
snow season set in. Finally they struck an encamp' 
ment of Quncse merchants on the road between Koko 
Nor and Umsa, where it crosses die upper Yangtse, 
and witlt theni tliey turned nortiiwards Into the Mon¬ 
gol: country. It was a most extraorvlinary feat to pc^^ 
form in the w^ay of exploration. Captain Wellhy 
subsequently distinguished lUmsdf in expbration tn 
noniicm Africa, arnl finally met a soldier"# death on 
the veldt of lltc south during tlic Boer war. 

The geographical results of this expedition vrerc 
chiefly cotifirmation of previous accounts of ll»c utterly 
sterile and barren nature of northem Tibet. \Vdlby*s 
route, fiowcver, illustrates the prevailmg diaracicristtc 
of long and comparatively low folds and anticlinal s 
(striking tramva^y to tlie meridian) as ilie prevail¬ 
ing orpgraphical feature. He was considerably south 
of Sven Iledin"# route* ami must have been w'dl within 
sight of the latter*! Mount Oscar* which is ck> doubt 
a peak oa a lateral extension we^ard of the ECoko 
Shili range. 

No geographical evidence which has ever been 
adduced is more conclusive zts regards the physical 
characteristics of northern Tibet than (hot of the gal- 
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lant Wrflby* Sun^Jjak^d and stO^T1-s^vept. 
roasted by turns, wc havt all the usual climatic condi¬ 
tions of Asiatic plateau land from the Pamira to 
Baluchistan: whilst live general distribution of the 
wide treeless plains, and the monoiortsy of an endless 
ridge and furrow system leaves little to ileacribc and 
is almost a weariness to the imagination, 

Wc will now take a cursory glance at the results 
of four exploraloty expeditions, all of which liad one 
great objective before them, viz,, the holy Biuldhtft 
city of Lhasa. Bower, Littledalc, Sven Hcdin, and 
Boavalot (in addition to Rockhilln to whom we have 
already referred) aU $tartc<l on the same quest, all 
arrivcrl within a short measurable distance of their 
goal* and were all licaten finally, not by the physical 
difficulties of the desolate regions whidi they trav¬ 
ersed, but by the pig-headed obstinaty of the Tibetan 
official. Captain Bower, like Deasy and Wellby, was 
a cavalry officer. He was attached to an Indian rcgi” 
ment when he firgt fonnulatcf.! hU progransne for 
reaching Lhasa from Ldi. Possessed of great deter¬ 
mination and magnificent physique, he had further 
the advantages of a most nnusital exjwrience in the 
rough travelluig of the northern hinterland of India* 
It was Bower who ran to earth the murderer of 
Dalglcish, It was Bower vrbo first astonished the 
world of Oriental scholars with the birch-bark manu¬ 
script dug out of the Turkestan desert near Kashgar, 
which proved to l>e one of the most smcieit manu- 
Stripts in lilt world, and has set acienlists exploring 
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atid woriringf in ihc same dirertifm ever since He 
took with him a compankm (Dr. Thotold) and a 
native tnrveyor ^ the same Ram Singh wtio subse¬ 
quently did good service with Dd5y« hut who was 
then in his inhmey as a trained topographer. Never¬ 
theless he did promising work evert in tijosc early 
days. The party left Lch in 1891 > crossed the Lanak 
La on July and suocettlcd in avoiding ilte Rudok 
nfTrinljt. Keeping cast, they crossed another pass 
(Mangtsa, 18,020 feet), which presented litdc difli- 
etthy, and continued at a high altitude (Bower redc- 
ofied this to be the highest pari of the Chang) till 
th^ readied the Horpa Cho, which lake is probably 
tile higliest in the world (17.900 feet)* From there 
for many wrecks Bcjwcr maintained a southeasterly 
trek through the BChauipa country, inhabited tiy the 
Tibetan Dofcpa, or nomads. 

Bower was wdl to the north of tiic route which had 
been followed betweai Uh and Lhasa by the piindil 
Nain Sing in 1874 (to which I have made no mfercnce, 
since it was subsequently traversed by Litticdalc). as 
it was hk intention to explore the northern rcgifUis, 
rather than the lake district which borders the Brahma¬ 
putra basin. Like other travel lets he foimd lakes 
innumerable, but almost im-ariahly salt, and obviously 
desiccating and conlTacting* Fresh water was scarce, 
but the party nc\’er failed to find it on the surface as 
they proceeded (without gnidci and with recurrent 
arguments with the Dokpas) to make ihelr way Lliasa- 
wards. There k a refreshing contrast in Bower's nar- 
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rati VC to the jocmotoiKnifl talc of bomu steriUty 
which Wdlby relates Witd snimais existed itt hi’ 
ctedibk numbers. The mdigo-bluc lakes were often 
fnn^ with grass. Wild-fowl, gulla> bar 4 icailcd 
geese, and K ntlimmt ducks (sheldrake) were abun¬ 
dant W'lierevtr a freslt’vratcjr afUncnt occurred, and 
wild yak, Tibetan antelope, kyang, and gazeltc were 
always in siglit during Iliai pan of their mardi which 
centred in Ani Oio, Por wedts they passed thnjtigh 
a counuy where the valleys were " wide and open/' 
the hills ** rounded," with snow peaks showing beyond 
them to tlie south. It was by no means a deserted or 
naturally nn inhospitable countty until they ftp- 
liroadied the enormous lake which figures on our map 
ns billing ( ? Siiiing) tso. Ctmstant collisions oeturrod 
wth Uie nomads cn rouUt but on do occasiem was it 
necessary to resort to actual physical force. We have, 
on llie whole* a not unpleising vision of these Hor 
uplands presented to us by Bower* He tells his story 
with soldierly brevity, but it is not difiladt to dis^ 
liiigiiisli, between the record of long weary and thirsty 
marches, a country which presents a favoviralile con¬ 
trast to the blank sterility of the more northern plains^ 
It is obviously greener, with more frequent g^rass 
vases* more of the interest of human occupation, more 
of a sportsman's country, and* in spite of its grent 
altitude, a coimtry whidi in sumtncT must be aiirac- 
live. The deep^blue lakes set like jewel# in Ihe dc^ 
|ircssimts of nature's swelling downs and rounded hills* 
the far-away lines of snoiv-capped mountnins, atui the 
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toosunt pTtstD.cc of Uie black tents of the Dokpa 
hcrdamen^ thdr yaks and sheep scattered over the 
plains, must be a very dose rq«titioii of the norihcni 
Kashmir and Paentr scenery farther west, from which 
Tibet can tiardiy be dissociated geograptilciliy* South 
of the ZiUlttg tso, attd nortliweat of the Great Tengri 
Nor Lake, Bower's journey Utasa-wards came to an 
end. There he was met by tire usual array of Tibetan 
officials swelling with enormous dignity, and the usual 
rer[uest that he would retrace his steps and retnrn the 
way be came. This may be regardwl as the nornui! 
request of Ti1>ct4in officialdam whether addressed to 
a solitary traveller or to a responsible agent fully ac^ 
credited by the government of India, and it is riot 
Gonhitcij to Lhasa offidaldom. The same request was 
made to Bower that was made to Hue and RockhUl 
at Chiamdo fartlicr east, when making his way via 
Ta-duen-lu to China. It Is ni^ade everywhere, ri^rd- 
los of the geographical position of the place where it b 
advanced relatively to the starting-point of the trav¬ 
eller. However, Bower was not the sort of explorer 
lo be easily stopped. He turned north, rapidly reach* 
ing more sterile and inhospitaMe regions, and then 
nude his way eastwards to Diioindo and Ta<hieii-liE 
by a route which was new at the time, but which from 
Amdo castw'ards closely coincides with that of Rock^ 
bill subsequently He was the first of naxtem EngUsh 
explorers to illaitrate Ihts part of Tibet, and to hhn 
we still owe all that is tmown of die geograpiJiy of the 
central Giang north of Nain Sing's map[nng. 
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Littlcdalc and Bcnjvaioi are two other dtstirtguisbcd 
explorers who irora the north hive made giJlant at¬ 
tempts lo rtadi Lhasa, and who have imked succeeded 
m pdictiuting Birther south than any other iravehcr* 
Both of them reached the Tengri Nor, and UtOcdalc 
must have been well within sight of the hills which 
immediately enclose the sacred dty. LiUledile crossed 
the /Vltyn Tagli, and tlic northern mountains hy the 
opening of the Cherchen River, Bonvatol traversed 
the same roountatn bond farther east, from a poinl 
east of the Loh Nor !^e system in Chinese Turkesuin, 
and made tradoj southward which cannot be very far 
removed from those of Sven Hedin during his last 
great journey. But there has alw’ays been a little 
difficulty about placing Bonvalot^s rouie tn Its riglit 
position. He was not alone (for he was accompanied 
by that distinguished Anglophbbc, Prince Henri d'Or- 
Idans. one of the moat enterprising of Eastern exploT' 
ers), yet there w^aa not the accuracy of oliscrvation 
which is necessary to secure really valuable geo¬ 
graphical re^iults in these days, sudi, for instance, as 
diatingiiishes the topographicul work of Bonvakit’s 111- 
starrcfl compatriot Dulrcuil dc Rhiiis, or the splendid 
nchsesimcnts of Sven Hetlin. However. Botivalcil has 
added valuable descriptive accounts of the northern 
Oiang to those of Littledale and Sven Hedin. It will 
be cnotigltH however* if we refer in short detail 10 the 
descriptions of Littledale, and (subsequmUy) of Sven 
Hedin* lo prove, if proof be needed, the absolute waste 
and sterility of ilvo« bleak, wind-twcpl highlands 
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which separate all of Tibet that is useful to os from 
Ulc great plains of Chinese Turkestan. 

In one particular Uiilcdalc’s records differ in a most 
surprising from those of other Tibetan travdlcri. 
He took his wife with him on his joumeyings, and hb 
wife was more or less of an invalid- The pure, fresh 
air of the Tibetan higidands restored her to health. 

It is worth recording, therefore, that an English lady 
approadjcd Lhasa more nearly than any other Euro¬ 
pean (saving her husband) from the days of Hue to 
Ujosc of Younghushand. In the year 1893 Liltledale 
had made a most useful reconnaissance, and a route 
survey between the Chinese frontier town of Saitu 
(or Sachu) on the east of the Lob Kor region and the 
Koko Nor, as a link in a journey which extended from 
Constantinople to Pekin. So he was well acquainted 
with the general features of the nortliem edge of TibcU 
and quite ou fait with Central Asian methods of travel 
In the spring of 1895 he found himself once again in 
the same neighbourhood (rather more to the west) 
with hb wife and Mr. Fletcher (a noted Oxford ath¬ 
lete). and on the 15th of May the party cr«»ed the 
Akka Tngh. after surviving a bitter experience of 
incessant roounUin climbing as they twistei! their vray 
through the narrow passes and over the ridges of the 
Altyn Tagh and the Tokus Da\'an. Thb part of thetr 
journey was distinctly the mort difficult, and involved 
the greatest liardships. They were faced perpetually 
by transverse ridges which had to he surmronted at 
an enormous altitude, and in face of blinding snow. 
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They did not even know when they had reached the 
Akka Tagh. The unutterably barren desolation of iliis 
country is its prominent characteristic. Baggage ani* 
mals t)egan rapidly to succumb before the Tibetan 
Chang was reached. Even south of the Akka Tagh 
there ts the same monotonous tale of the perpetual 
crossing of comparatively low ridges, which proved 
to be more than tlte weakened animals could surmount. 
It is the frightful scarcity of water and grass in these 
saltdmpregnated regions which in\'ariably proves the 
greatest difficulty. The repetition of the ridge and 
furrow conformation of Tibet in this region which b 
evidenced by the repetition of low passes, seems to 
point to a surface orography in that part of the Chang 
dilTcring from that of the western regions (Aksai 
Qiin) surveyed by Deasy. The successive folds appear 
to l)e in approximate parallclbm to the main chains 
of the Akka Tagli and Altjm Tagh. Thb b indeetl 
precisely what we should expect to ftmL Lhtledale's 
observations on the class of coimtry here encountered 
are most interesting. The pass of the Akka Tagh was 
steep and long, anti tlien ** we foimd ourselves at last 
cm the Tibetan platean, having lakes and low moun¬ 
tains to the south as far as could be seen, and to the 
north the high ranges of the Akka Tagh, with fine 
glaciers and snow-fields.^ Some of the Akka Tagli 
peaks hereal)outs were estimated to be 25,000 feet 
high, “This great upshoot of the earth’s surface, 
which from ha elevation anti size deserves, in its cen¬ 
tral part, far more than the Pamirs, the name * Roof 
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of the world,* may lie cofwidcrcd to commence m the 
west with the Pamirs, where, however, its physical 
character differs in some parts from tlie central or 
Tibetan portion, which again bears little resemWnnee 
to its eastern conlmuation on the confines of China. 
On the Pamirs we find a high mountainous country 
wlicrc the rivers arc fairly large and rapid, the valleys 
are precipilom; in other parts where the streams arc 
unhnponant. the country is more undulating in char¬ 
acter, and the bkes arc, with some notable exceptions, 
fresh. The Tibetan plateau proper, which probobly 
has an average of quite 2,000 feet in excess of the 
Ibrnirs, has, in its northem parts especially, a very 
small rainfall; and in the absence of rivers the drain¬ 
age of the country finds its way into one or other of 
the innumerable lakes, wfiich, having no outlet, are 
salt. Except in the volcanic country* tlic valleys are 
broad and open." 

This, then, explains the genera! character of the 
northem Chang, which gradually improves southward 
till it reaches a point where the southwest monsoon is 
felt, and where the greater rainfall induces more grass 
and a warmer climate. Between 5 *^ 33 ' 5 ® 

north latitude the path of these adventurers ran 
through a volcanic country, mimcrmis undoubted vol¬ 
canoes being visible, but in spite of the constant suc¬ 
cession of short ridges wliich they enaDimtcret! “we 
never saw one single continuoui mountain range till 
we came south of ilic Tengri Nor.** After leaving 
Chcrchen in April, it was not till Jimc that men were 
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n»ct with, when they struck the first Tibetan encamp¬ 
ment of ttMind herdsmen. With infinite precaution 
and tronble they succeeded in evading detection for 
many days. They passed the Zilling tso (Caring tso 
of Bower) on the east, and, hitting off a line of exceJ- 
Icnt grass country, they graduaUy restored the condi¬ 
tion of the exhausted remnants of thdr transport 
Nearing the Tengri Nor, they finally collided with the 
Tibetans, and their onward movements subsequently 
were tmpetled by every dc\'ice known to Tibetan 
obstmctsvcncss. Entreaties and threats on the part of 
the Lhasa officials were of no avail The party held 
on at great risk to themselves till they reached the 
magnificent range of Ntnchen Tangla, south of Tengri 
Nor — '* a succession of snow-dad peaks and glaciers 
partially hidden in clouds and vapour, which added 
to their sire and grandeur, while above all lowered 
the great peak of Charemani, 24,150 feel" (probably 
identical with the Qiinmran of the *Mama*' survey 
map of 1733). It seems possible that the determina¬ 
tion to proceed which was shown by these travellers 
would after all have ended m Lhasa but for the 
alarming illness of Mrs. Liitlcdalc. Tliey were per¬ 
force obliged to make thdr way back to the British 
frontier as rapidly os possible. Tlicy were probably 
within fifty miles of tlie holy rily when they turned. 
The route over the central Chang to Ladak was prac¬ 
tically the same as that traversed earlier by our old 
friend Nain Sing, south of Bower's route, and prob¬ 
ably near the nortliem rim of the Brahmaputra basin. 
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Th« notable feature about it is that there is not a 
pass nor a water-parting of any significance to be 
crosscfi It is a route whidi follows tlie general strike 
of the folds and ridges on the surface of the plateau 
which on either side of it extend in lines approximately 
parallel to the course of the Brahmaputra. The fact 
that no large rivers are crossed seems certainly to 
indicate that it is here, or near here, a little to llie 
south, that the northern water-shed of India is to be 
found. From some of the innumerable lakes (the 
desiccating remains of ancient snow-fields which bor¬ 
der it on the south) it is probable that those big 
affluents of the Brahmaputra noted by Nain Sing must 
take ihdr rise; but intermediaie to this long line of 
route through the central Chang and tliat of the 
Brahmaputra River no traveller has yet contributed 
the necessary topography to enable us to decide with 
certainty. We can only conjecture that the basin of 
the great river extending from its banks to tlic main 
water divide (wherever it may be) is warmer, more 
favourable to pasturage, more thickly populaietl by 
Dokpa herdsmen than any of the districts farther 
north. From Sven Hedin we get further glimpses of 
this central plateau region which are of the very great¬ 
est interest. Sven Hedin, m his last great journey in 
1890, crossed the Altyn Tagh on his way from Lob 
Nor southwards to Tibet in July, near the meridian 
of 90® east, which cannot be far from the point where 
Rons^lot crossed previously. A notable feature In 
this remarkable journey was the employment of camels 
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for transport—su&icicnt tcidicalipit of tlb^ diTer¬ 
ence in tlie nature of the mountain barriers of the 
nortli from those of the IftmaJayaa, He crossed a 
subsidiary range called the Akato Tagh, to the north¬ 
west of the Gass Lake, by “ an easy tloublc jjiiss/' 
and he describes the southern flank of this range as a 
repetition, m point of orogrtiphical rdief, of the narth- 
cm flank of the Altyn Tagh. pointing to ihe inference 
dial it is the southern edge of a width of plateau 
between these two bfiunding ranges, and he thus dis^- 
posca of dial connecting range running northeastwards 
from Itie eastern end of die Chaman Tngh of Walker's 
map (the iJlvo Tjirucu of Sven liedin), whidi is 
obviously conjectural, and cDut of line with the true 
tQpogra(diicai configuration of this bordeflaixL No 
great difficulty beset him so far* The pest of flies 
and mosquitoes^ which arc in this part of iWa a ter¬ 
rible drawback to the comfort of travdling, and the 
cutting force of the driving whirlwinds o£ drifi-sand 
were ihc/spedal plagues of die scasom Gravelly fot- 
malious alternated wid* “ Kavir " — deposits of argil- 
bceous mud—which must be a very fair equivalent 
for die " Kavlr ** of Persia. Near Lake Gass (fS,900 
feet), where iberc is tamarisk jungle amt water* Sven 
Hcdin establisheil a sort of de^ioi for hli subserpient 
operations, and from that centre conditcted his explom- 
tioiui in Tibet. 

Lcaring Temcrlik and the salt lake of Gas Kul, and 
striking southeast, he passed from the of vcgirta* 
tidfl over itard, barren, gravelly grounil with patches 
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of reeds and rushes near tijc fresh-wiitcr ^oah. Ap¬ 
proaching the Tjinjcn Tagli (tlic Tsoidam range of 
Walker’s Tnap) they passed through a ^'iransverae 
breach in the northern face of that range, deeply 
trenche <1 between grave] and shtngIt terraces iweniy- 
fivc feet high." Later they encountered granite. 
Slowly making tlicir way upward over the brood Hauk^ 
of the Tjiimco Tagh Otimea in die letterpress and 
“ Tjimen " in his map). Sven Bcdin cncotmterwl snow 
b July when camped near the summit, and a tempera¬ 
ture of 33® Fahrenheit at night The Chimen (Tsai-* 
dam of Walker) differs frean the northern paralld 
ranges of tlte Altyn Tagh system in iU conditions of 
clitnate and conformation. U is Alpine in character, 
moist, and full of vegetation (instead of being bare 
and barren)* with rounded* weatberdicaten features. 
Two other parallel ranges (the Ara Tagli am! the 
Kalta-alagan), with broad latiuidinat valleys interven¬ 
ing. were crossed before Sven Iledin reached the 
basin of the Ajig Ktun Kut- Tlicsc valleys (Kayjr) 
arc but successive steps on tlie staircase whTcli lcai!$ 
to the Tibetan plateau* North of Chimen Tagh ilic 
plain level is less than to.ooo feet above sea. Tlie 
Kayir is 13,700 feet, tlic pass over the Ara Tagh 
bdng only 14,3^0 feck Another high valley separates 
the Ara Tagh from the Kalta Alagan vrhich rises to 
15,700 feet* Stretches of fiand characterised the plain 
at the southern foot of the Kalta Alagan, at an alti¬ 
tude of i^cxM> feet, and here were kulans (wild a^ses), 
marmoU, and liares. Gnats again ubounded, and tlie 
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for transport — a sufficient indication of ilw differ¬ 
ence in the nature of the motmtain barriers of the 
north from those of the Himalayas. He crossed a 
subsidiary range called the Akato Tagh, to the north¬ 
west of the Gass Lake, by “an easy double pass,** 
and he describes the southern flank of tliis range as a 
repetitbOf in point of orographical relief, of the nonh¬ 
em flank of the Altyn Tagh, pointing to the inference 
that It is the southern edge of a width of plateau 
between these two boundbg ranges, and he thus dis¬ 
poses of tliat connecting range running northeastwards 
from the eastern end of the Chaman Tagh of Walker’s 
map (the Illvo Tjimcn of Sven Hedin), which b 
obviously conjectural, and out of Unc witlt the tnic 
topographical configuration of thb bordcrhuid. No 
great difficulty beset him so far. The pest of flies 
and mosquitoes, which arc in this part of Asia a ter¬ 
rible drawback to the comfort of travTllmg, and the 
cutting force of the driving whirlwmds of drift-sand 
were the special plagues of the season. Gravdly for¬ 
mations alternated with “ Kavir ** — deposits of argil¬ 
laceous mud — which must be a very fair c<|ui\’atctit 
for the ** Kavir ** of Persia. Near Lake Gass (8,900 
feet), where there is tamarisk jtmgle and water. Sven 
Hedin establislied a sort of depot for his sulisequcnt 
operations, and from that centre conducted hb exjflom- 
tions in Tibet. 

Leaving Tcmerltk and the salt lake of Gaz Kul. and 
striking southeast, he passed from the zone of vegeta¬ 
tion o\*cr hard, barren, gravelly ground with |>alchcd 
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of reeds ind nislies near the fresh^watcr pools. Ap> 
proaching the Tjimen Tagh (the Tsaidani range of 
Walker's map) they passed through a “tiansversc 
breach in the northern face of that range, deeply 
trenched between gravel and shingle terraces twenty- 
five feet high." Later they encountered granite. 
Slowly making their way upward over the broad flanks 
of the Tjimen Tagh (" Oiimen " in the letterpress anti 
" Tjimen " in liis map), Sven Hedin encountered snow 
in July wlien camped near the summit, and a tempera¬ 
ture of 23® Fahrenheit at night. The Chimen (Tsai- 
dam of Walker) differs from the northern parallel 
ranges of the Altyn Tagh system in its conditions of 
climate and conformation. It is .\lpinc in character, 
moist, and full of vegetation (instead of being hare 
atul barren), with roundctl, wcailicr-beatcn features. 
Two other parallel ranges (the Ara Tagh and Uic 
Kalta-alagan), with broad latitudinal \'allcys interven¬ 
ing, were crossed before Sven Hedin rcachc<l ilic 
of the Ajig Kum Kul. These valleys (Kayir) 
arc but successive steps on the staircase which leads 
to the Tibetan plateau. North of Chimen Tagh the 
plain loci is less tlian 10.000 feet above sea. The 
Kayir is 13,700 feet, the pass over the Ara Tagh 
being only I4t350 feet. Another high ^lley separates 
the Ara Tagh from the Kalta Alagan which rises to 
15,700 feet. Stretclies of sand characterised the plain 
at the southern foot of the Kalta ./Vlagan, at an alti¬ 
tude of 12,000 feet, and here were kulans (wild asses), 
marmots, and hares. GnaU again abounded, and the 
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temperature rose lo 68® Fahrenheit. Far off in the 
southeast were gigantic mountain masses covered with 
snow — evidently the peaks of the Arka (AWca) Tagh, 
or Kuen Lun, Leaving tlic Ajig Kum Kul lake as¬ 
tern on the west, Sven Hcdin trekked due south over 
the intervening plateau wilderness to the Arka Tagli, 
meeting with granite ridges and secondary passes m 
route with varying vicissitiulcs of rain, snow, and sun¬ 
shine. Here they met the orongo anldopc, and on 
the night of the 2d of August tlie thermometer fell 
to 32 ® Fahrenheit. 

Like Liitledale, Sven Hedin found it a weary pro¬ 
cess of ascent and descent to reach the true backbone 
of the Arka Tagh. He finally crossed it almost on the 
90® cast longitude meridian by a flattened saddle with 
a slow gradual ascent strewm with black, slaty dd>ris 
leading to the summit at 17.000 feet. In his map he 
gives the name Koko Shili to this part of tlie Arka 
Tagh; Walker places the Koko Shili far to the south. 
Sven Hcdin was now on the same part of tlie Tibetan 
plateau that he had previously visited, but he did not 
penetrate on this occasion much farther south. There 
is nothing very attractive about this part of Tibet, but 
the spirit of the explorer was within liim: Altliough 
we led the lives of dogs in this country, which was as 
desolate as the moon is supposed to be, yet we reaped 
more than an eciuivalent reward in the discoveries and 
observatiotu whidi we made from day to <lay. It wzt 
a delkiouf feeling to know that we were the first 
luminn beings to tread these mountains, where there 
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existed no path, where tlicre never had been a path, 
and where there was not a footprint visible except 
those made by the hoof of yak, antdopc, or kulan. 
It was a no-man*s land; rivera, lakes, and mountains 
were all nameless; their shores, banks, ami snow-fields 
liad never been seen by any traveller's eye but mine; 
they were mine own kingdom for a day.” 

Quagmires and swamps at 15,000 feet of elevation — 
the action of melting snow on spong)* soil — were the 
leading features of the next step in the journey. “ One 
gigantic morass of yellow, plastic mud.” ” Truly, an 
accursed land.” ” It was like the mmidy bottom of a 
lake just after the water liad been drained out of it.” 

Fartlier south matters improved, and ly the 22d 
of August they had readied a group of lakes about 
the paralld of 34** north latitude, which Sven Hedin 
proceeded to explore. *' The bottom of the lake W'as 
covered throughout with a bycr of salt from ^ to 
inches thick. The salt rested on a layer of red mud. 
The maximum depth was feet. Here in this wild, 
barren lake region many interesting observations 
were made; but the eternal solitndcs and vast steppes 
surrounding it isould have been deadly in their weird 
monotony but for the cver-clumging vicissitudes of 
storm and sunshine. “What a wonderful, what an 
utterly God-forsaken, region this was! The ground 
seemed to be Uiin as the air; the very mountains them¬ 
selves soft as pumice stones. Everything was in a 
state of disintegration in some places; although the 
ground did hear, it nevertheless quaked under the 
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horses' feet* and undulated before thetn as Utougtj it 

were an ladia-rubber sheet/' 

From ihii region of lakes and morasa which have all 
the characteristics of a laud which lias otily recently 
cxneigcd from under an ice cap. Sven Hediu turned 
northward and retraced his way witli many vicissi¬ 
tudes and tilt loss of one of his party to Tcuterlik. by 
a r<wte which lay about two degrees west of the one 
he had taken on their southern jountcy. Arriving late 
in October, be immediately laid his plans for further 
cxplonillons* W’hich resulted in his maguifkent success 
as tlic exponent of the atveient topography of the U>b 
Nor region, and of the physical and social ctMiditinns 
of life that must have existed during mediaeval ages 
in die desert regions adjoining. 

It was not till April, 190*, that he found himself at 
Cliathlik facing the Altyn Tagh again, with arrang^ 
mcnis complete for a more southern extension of his 
previous Txrconnaissance in the hope of reachmg IJiasa, 
He assumwl the disguise of a lama for the purpi^J^ 
and he took with his company a Tibetan lama of tlie 
" rer] ” 41^- Following up the Charklik Kiver into 
the gorges of the mountains, hy an exceedingly rough 
and difTiculL way, Sven Heiliu crossed the Altyn T agh 
in May, and readied liie western end of the A jig Kum 
Kul about Uic bcgrnnmE of Jime. The watcr-partuig 
of the Altyn Tagh at die licad of the Charklik was 
13,330 feel* and the pass was ** quite easy and genllt^' 
At the Kuro Kul Sven Hetlin was joined by bii enmd 
caravan, which had not follow'cil the trail through tlrt 
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gorges of the Giarklik. From tlie lake (;e struck 
southward, making fresh tracks as far as possible, 
eastward of his own return route of tlie previous year, 
and of the routes of LiitledaJe and Dutreuil de Rhins. 
and westward of that of BonvaloL Then follows the 
old record of wadtng through the muddy iiats of tlie 
Ktim basin, and the frightful toil of pusliing through 
the swampy glens and valleys leading up to the crests 
of the transverse ridges, a conformatton which is in 
many respects remarkably similar to that of the salt 
“ flhor*' Ly-patlis in the glens of the Turkestan Giol 
We not follow Sven Hedin in detail through the 
weary wilderness which by south of the Arka Tagh 
till he reached the Zilltng tso, whidi the reader w^ill 
recollect w-as the terminus of Bower^s route Lbssa- 
wards. The character of it may wdl be gathered frmo 
wliat we have already written. GradtinJly improving 
southwards, where the widely scattered tents of the 
nomads become more frequent, it is never in this part 
of the Ouuig absolutely destitute of sustenance. 
** Generally speaking, the fi^on was perfectly barren, 
except for a few small patches of hard, sharp, ydlow 
blades, one or two inches high. This was called grass. 
I w'ould not advise any one who was wearing smmner 
clothing to ding lumstJf ilown on grass of that dtsertp- 
tion for a siesta, for it was as hard as whalebone, and 
pierced like a needle through even thick cbtiics." 
Even at mnlsummcr the low hills about the Arica Tagh 
are sheeted with ice. Tlie general level of the plateau 
is between 16,000 and i8,000 f«t, 
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Lon^ before Sven Hedin (wJio bad assumed the 
role and the dress of a Mongolian pilgrim) readied the 
Zilltng iso, news of his coming reached Ltiasa. He 
was given away probably by tlie Mongolian pilgrims 
who left Qiarkiik a little laitf than hiimetf, or by the 
first yak hunters he encottntcred south of the Arka 
Tagh, It does not matter which* Southeast of the 
great lake and aboirt lialf way between that lake and 
tl»c Tengri Nor he was brought to a stand by the 
armed opposition of a Tibetan crowdi and a final inter¬ 
view widi Kamba Bombo the governor of Nagebu 
decwlwl his fate* He was sent back under an escort 
to the Kashmir frontier at Ladak, over what w‘as 
practically the same route as that of Llttledole and 
Nain Sing. The Nagehu governor a man of 
about forty, sntall and jiale, and his dress was tasteful 
and elegant. After removing a red Spanish clrxik, 
he stood forth, arrayed in a suit of yellow silk, with 
wide arms, and a little, blue Chinese skull cap* Hts 
feet were encased in Mongolian bools of green velvd* 
In a word, he was magniheent." He was decided, 
however, and fie nude it abundantly clear that there 
was TiiTihing for it but to return. His Tibetan escort 
were almost equally nugnifiecnt with himseli* ** Tliey 
carriei] their swonls in handsome silvef-motinted scab¬ 
bards dccorat«1 with corals and turquoises; silver 
' gavos * or cases for ' burklmns,* (hat is, Uttle images 
of Buddha; bracelets and rosaries; and in the long 
plaits of their hair varions parti-coloureil ornaments* 
— in a word, tiicy w^ere decked out in the band* 
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soroest finery they possessed. The more distingiuslied 
unions tliciii wore hats with pfurtu^ m tiicm; 
others had scarves round thdr beads, wliiJe Ihe rank 
and file were bardicaded/' The Kamha Bonibo itt- 
ststcil on it that Sven liedin was an Eng^tsfiman from 
India. This was die great offaice. and back to India 
he must go. Mo " saliib " will ever reach Lhasa but 
widi an armeti escort. 

Sven Hedin's return across die central Oiang gave 
iis little timt was actually geographically new, aiid Ivc 
was too well looked after by his Tibetan escort to 
move far afidd from the direct route, Is not the 
story of it w'ritten in one of the most dclightfui books 
of modem travel.^ To him we owe a most valuable 
record of careful observations in the wild htgblaniia 
of northern Tibet and his records alone would be sufli; 
cient, without the confirmation of otlicr explorers, to 
convince us tltat there is no royal road from the nortli 
to Lltasa^ west of Hue's route from fCoko Nor. Nor 
can e\'cn that be consiilercd as a route to be reckoned 
with for aggressive dernonstratfons towards India. U 
is a ptliprm route, and a commertial route, but prac¬ 
ticable for no travellers unless they be Chinese or Jajis. 
As a pmcticnblc military road, or even a$ a road for 
useful commercial purpoiies, it is absurd to talk of 
any approach to Lliasa which crosses the Kuen I-un 
from Chinese Turkestan to the west of it. 
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BmJkmafutnt ijf HjifiTt <rW tAf ^j//tfrdliwr 0 / 4 Part of 
JVtjlerM TSiit hy Raiwhni 

T he recon] of the Tibetan expeditioo to Lhasa 
under Colond Younghiisband, which pradi* 
caJiy commenced in ilie auiumti of t0<^5 iasted 
more than a year, cm hardly be induded in a work 
which deaU with the adventures and vidssittiile* of 
exploration. Volumes have been wriilcn about it, and 
some of the diarming and instructive chapters which 
have illustrated Lhasa have made th-at sacre*! dly 
almost as familiar to the public as any coniinental 
town. But such works are intended to appeal to the 
popular unagination, and deal more with the outward 
and passing prescniation of their subject than with 
historirn] detail or social institutions. It is very satis- 
factory to find that on the whole the impressions pro¬ 
duced \xy previous explorers have been conlirmed by 
tliese later experiences. The way to Lhasa from 
Darjiling is but a short way and tmtehes hut a small 
fraction of the vast regions of Tibet. Explorers’ 
work, whether as studies on topograi>hy, history, or 
social ecemomica. has l>ccn amplilHHl and corrected in 
many details over this restrided area by the observers 
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nnd writers of the eKpeditionj and wc have Ictmt that, 
on the whole, otir prtvioua map knowledge waa fairly 
accurate, and pre\'iaus records and descripticats of tiiie 
dty of mystety were reasonahly truthful — facts wliidt 
are most gradfytng^ to those who have spent montlis 
of official labour in sifting anti sorting the mass of 
uncertaht material w’hicfa has come to liaml from 
native sources. Inasmudi as these earlier records con¬ 
tain mudi information, patiently acquired from local 
authorities, which is vranting ui the later joumalistic 
accounU of Lhasa and its surroundings, we need not 
apologise for oonlinumg the story of exploration 
ratlier as told by the original explorer than by tltc 
latter-day joumalisL Wc now have a sdcnlifically 
constructed map of the dty of Lhasa, but so far aa 
this book is concerned it is useful only as an illustra¬ 
tion of the 5ucc«» which attended earlier efforts made 
under most difficult circumstances. Tlic Tibetan ex- 
pcilition indeed furnishes a striking commemary on 
lltc work of long years of native esploration, and, esi 
tJie whole, our explorers come splendidly out of the 
ordeal of comparison. If, however, we have gained 
little that can be called absolutely new geographical 
information, we can point at Icari to one feature of 
lliai now hUtork mission which redeems it from the 
charge of bring a geographical dwappointmcrtU 
The reconnaisance carried out by Cairtams Bawling 
and Ryder from Gyangtst? to Simhi via Gart^ was of 
the nature of scientific cxiiloratton, such as is new to 
Tibet, and such as we may yei to see caiendnl 
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further atwl farther frotn the etlge of tfie Indian Iwrder-- 
Ituifi into the cold wilderness of the north. It was a 
grand opportunity for unraveliing certain geograph¬ 
ical prohicms on scientific principles which could 
hardly Ik solved by the restricted melliods of the 
weary single-handed native explorer making bis cold 
and cheerless way from point to point of ti;c Tibetan 
hinterland^ always in imcertainty and often in danger. 
If Captain Ryder had proved nothing more than that 
there are no higher peaks than Ml. Everest to the 
north of Nepal, that alone would have been well 
worth the journey i hut he has gone far towardl 
ans^vering several questions whidi arise when the 
northern water-parting — the great divide—between 
India and central Tibet is under discussion. It seems 
unlikely that he tm estahli&lied the position of that 
dividing line between the central lake region and the 
Qralimaputra liasin, one of the most important geo¬ 
graphical fcaliires in Asia, and he lias certainly set 
at rest the controversy^as to the connection of the twin 
lakes of Manasatawar. proving tliat the wnneclion 
citisied even aa Stradiey maintained, and that these 
takes arc no longer the source of the Sutlej Rsver, 
This expedition (which included Captain Wood and 
Lieutenant Bailey) was sufBciently strong lo make a 
complete txaminalion of all those allemaiive routen 
following the Brahmaputra valley from its source to 
Shigatre which coiifllimte a link in the Jangl^ or 
great trade route from I-kK to China. Starling from 
Shiga t re on ihc yili of September, the parly reached 
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Gartok on the Indus (now cstablUhed by treaty as an 
open trade mart for India? on tlie 9th of Deceober. 
" We were unanimous m looking on it as one of Uie 
most dreary inhaLitcd placca we had struck on our 
journey — a long broad pbin, absolutely bare, with a 
dozen wrctclied hovels in the middle^ constitutes at 
this time of the year what is in summer tlie chief 
trading centre of western Tibet; but in summer 
traders are said to collect in large numbers, living In 
tenu." Crossing the Ayi La [18,700 feet), the party 
dropped into the Suliej valley at Tolling and thence 
took the Shipki trade route to Simla, surmounting a 
scries of jjasses (of which the Shipki La is the chief) 
33 they {oHowetJ the Sutlej valley traversing tlie 
mighty axis of the ceniml Himalayan ranges. They 
reached Simla on January ii. It was a natabic 
achievement successfully carried through in the depth 
of winter. 

To one of the party, Captain Rawling, must be 
credited a most vaJuahle geographlca) reconnaissance 
of a coaBidcrablc area of the central lake region of 
Tibet, forming a useful extension of Captain Deasy*S 
surveys in tlic weatem regions of the plateau. Cap¬ 
tain RawHng, with anoUicr officer of his regiment, 
Lieutcnani Hargreaves, readied the Tibetan plateau in 
lire Slimmer of 1903. and tt^gciher they explored and 
mapped the iiiglilands at an average elevation of over 
aixtem Uiousanil feet above sm level os far east as 
the eighty-fourth ineridian, working on suicily sdeii- 
iific prindplcs with theodolite and plane table, and 
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nmkmg fult use of th« data furnished by Deasy*s worlc* 
as well as of the pfovtsions which that offictr had 
thoughtfiilly left behind him for the benefit of future 
explorers, ft was^a very notable perfonremce. Cap¬ 
tain Ravvlingfa excellent map illuatrales a country of 
vast clevaiioti. seamed as to its surface with an irreg¬ 
ular formation of companitivfdy low ridges (some 
2»ooo to 3*000 feet above the valleys) enclosing nar¬ 
row spaces forming a confused syston of self-con mined 
drainage areas. One of the moat remarkalde features 
in this vast scene of dreary des<^allon was tlie exten¬ 
sive area of gold mines which they cncoixnteretL 
Tliere was abundant evidence of a gotd-miiiTiig in¬ 
dustry still in cjcistcnce which must have employed 
large numbers of people; the shallow pits stretched 
for miles* and the ** water runs and dams w^crc clear 
and sharp," 

Indeed at every step almost of this eventful journey 
tlic explorer acquired fresh evidence of the extraor¬ 
dinary ridmess of tite alluvial soil of tJie plateau 
in gold and borax. Nor was ilie country that 
they traversefl during the summer months absolutely 
devoid of diarm. Rich soil and abundant grass were 
frequently a feature which gladdened thdr eyes; 
game was extraordinarily abundant* and the ftcencry 
possessed the varied features of widi>-aptiead lake and 
overghadowmg mountain peak, an assodation whicli 
always lends beauty to a hmilsciipe. The lakes were 
oin'iously diminishing in vohtme* and in ejne case *t 
least there scemetl In l>c cvulaice iliat a lake once salt 
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had gradttatly become ivnet Few more valuable 
records of Tibetan cxptondJofi exist titan this of Cap¬ 
tain I^wling. To butt and to Deasy» Stdn* and 
Ryder is due die credit of having introduced sdenti^c 
methods of exploratioii into Tib^ It is for future 
explorers to follow their systenv which Includes a 
frame^work of polnU fixed by Iriaogulatioo—^and tlic 
spread of topography based thereon by the cmploy- 
ment of trained native topographers of the Indian 
Sun’cy* 


CHAPTER XIV 


ApprtfOfhti ta Lhtua -— Tht I^aiai l^ma and Ui^ StaU 
QfiiiaJf — J^€ffsti CutfMUr — Trmt//tJ ami — 

/vii' Lert—^A T^ian Story 



OW that our mission to Tibet lias rctumed to 


i. ^ the Iniliiui border we knovir (if wc tltd not 
know before) liow ver^- little there is In Lhasa to Jus¬ 
tify that mystic fascination wiijch Itas somehow or 
other exercised so powerful an mllumce on Kuropean 
minds. Tlic veil has been tom aside and the naked 
city has been revealed in alt its weird barbarity. It Js 
in truth a scattercrh unkempt, and ill regidatcd town, 
full of impurities, infested with Ktvage dogs* obscene 
pigs, and night prowlers, revelling in many most un¬ 
holy institutions. But there is a singularity about its 
barbarous ways; a quaint inconsequence in nvany of 
its most sacrcil functions (bringing them ijcrilously 
close to tije realm of |iantomhne) which cxJiihil liiaaa 
as n moat extraordinary feature in tlic study of Asiatic 
developments, ^ one quite apart from anything that 
wc can recognise clscwljere* Tlie policy of the Tibetan 
hierarchy is inscnnablc. Beyond a pighculcil determin¬ 
ation to ignore the inevitable* and to admit no English- 
man within the w^alls of the sacred city, it h dllBcutt 
to discern any settled plan of political action. From 
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Ltiiisa itscB viC no wltU the departure 

0 ^ the mission the gales of Lhasa are ckwO again as 
fast as cv'Cf. No voice will reach iis across tlic Hima¬ 
layan walL We shall hanlly know how the iHsturbeti 
between Tihet and China will readjust tlietii- 
sdves; Dor can we tell whether Uie mild iniluence 
which we have left bchiml ns will really oiit-bolance 
the more dominant overshadowing of Russia or not. 
In short, we have left no representative in Lhasa, and 
tio infonnation whidi we can obtain through local 
chamids will be in any way trustworthy. 

But for the purpose of framing art idea of its appear¬ 
ance as a city and of its functions as the centre of a 
vast religious institution we have plenty of matcTial, 
Approaching Lhasa from the west over die wide 
gravelly plains which border the Kyichu* die fim view 
of the town seems to be striking enough. Oiandra 
Das describes his sGisatioiis when the city first greeted 
his eyes- He bad p*issed Cheri (die great slauglitcr- 
house beyond the diy-wnlls) and the woodcrl hill svhere- 
on stands the Drfmng mnnastery with its 7?<» priests, 
and he liad left behind him a '' dark red temple of 
Chinese design with gilt sphfc which h known as 
Nachimg-dios-Kyong." whm at a intn of the rr«n 
** the whole city stood displayed before us at the end 
of an avenue of gnarled trees, the rays of the setting 
sun falling on its gilded domes. It was a supcib 
right the like of which 1 have rtev-er seen. On our left 
Potala witli its lofty buildings and gilt rtiof: 
before us, surrounded by a gr«m meadow, lay the town 
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with \t^ (owef-lik€ whitewashed Imuses iitiil Qimcse 
buildingB with roofs of blue glared tiles. Lortg fes¬ 
toons of inscribed and painled rags hung from 
building to anotlicr waving in the breeze/* Rej^md 
Daru (at the font of the Dcbnng monastery Inll) tlic 
road had run for a while " through a marsh overgrowTJ 
with rank gfrass, numemus dtidies draineil the water 
into the river, and at the northeast end of the marsh 
w'e coitlil distinguish the famtTus monastery of Senu 
Beyond a high sand embankment on oar left was the 
park and palace of Norlm linga, and tlic beautiful 
grove of Fveniai tsaf, in the midst of which stands the 
pabcc of Uiftlu, tlic father of the last Dalai lama.” 
A reference to the pbn of Lhasa which was made 
by the explorer Krlsluia (on wiuclt Colonel Waddelt 
has introduced further information derived from native 
sources) wilt show the general dispijsition of die city 
and Its surrounilings. TIte potabi or hill, oti which 
stanils tire Dalai Lama's palace is a very rcmarltablc 
feature when viewed from the west againm the back¬ 
ground of grej' distant hills, with irregular masses 
of whitcwasltcd Tibetan buildings clustering around Us 
foot The main body of tlic city* Iiowever, ta at some 
distance cast of the palace. A very effective phmo- 
graph of the Potala was obtained by a member of 
one of the late Nepalese mtssiems to Pekin passing 
throvigh Lfiasa, ami it illustrates the curious tines of 
TibeiO'Chinesc ardiitccture very dearly. 

The explorers Nain Siog and Ugyen were ciibligcd 
botii of them to exerdse tcnuldcrahle caution in ap* 
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{iroacliin£^ Lh;isa, and ncillicr of tJicra accnis to have 
beta! much fascinated by hfs first acii«amia«ce vilOi the 
town, "Tbc city of Lhasa is circular," says 
Sm^f '* liViih a circuinfenaicc of I wo ami a ItaJf milesv 
In the centre of the city stands a very large temple 
called by various names.” This is ihe Jo (or Jovo) 
Kliang of die map, the true “ Lhasa, or place of the 
GvxU." The idols in ii are richly iuhud with gold 
and preciouBfStones. Tills temple is surrounileii by 
baaaars and sJwps." " At the noftlicm end of the city 
arc two monasteries called Murn and Rajnocltci at 
the northwest corner the QiumuUng rimnastcry; at 
die west Old the Tank>‘aling monastery; tltc mdoas- 
tery callol Kont^Tding is alxTut one mile west of the 
city." Nain Sing observes that several of these mon¬ 
asteries are likewise residences of Tibetan govern¬ 
ment oflidaU.^ 

Nam Sing paid the usual honiage to the Dalai 
tlien (1S63} a " handsome boy of about tliir- 
teen years of age,” whom he designates Gewaring 
boche (Gnat lama of Tibet), who wm attended by die 
Uaja G>*a!bo Kliuro-Gyago, the prime minister, who is, 
in cfftMil, the real govenior of Lhasa. According to 
authority the government of Lhasa is cofiducied 
by die Raja, or Gyalpo, witli the assistance of four 
ministers; the resident Chinese Anilian having '* the 
p(jvver of reporting against either the raja or tlie four 

I It fa tmpwlW* reCflocnB tlie dl!0c«nl fctrnu of pUw 
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ministers to the Emprror of Qima, and if necessary 
lit can liavc them rcniOTtcl from office/* Sndi ail- 
IhoritVi, if it femairts valkl* certainly gives Qlina an 
effective control over IJiasa» The prtxcss of selecting 
tile infant who represents tiie reincarnation of a ilc- 
ceased Dalai Lama is said by Kaiii Ssng to tie kept a 
secret from the pc«:>j>lc of Lhasait but his acccmul di>es 
rot differ maCcriaHy from lliat which other writers 
narrate. Until i860 (according to Chandra Das) the 
ngtuftil reincamatkjn of the defimct lama w‘as dcicr- 
mirioJ tiy the use of tile ** golden jar," in witidti were 
placed the names of mfaitts bom abmit the time 
(within a month, according to Nam Sing) of the 
death of the Dalai Laiita^ and the choice of His successor 
(Jetermined by loL It was only after reaching years 
of discretion that the ccreinimy look place of selecting 
tlic property of the late Laura from amongst an as¬ 
sortment of articles of alt descriptimis placeif before 
him. But in 1875 (according to Rockhill and L’gycn) 
a new method was inlroiluced after consiiUmg the 
Naclnmg chos gyong oracle. The discoveiry of the Tern- 
carnation was to lie cntniAted to a monk of the purest 
morals; and only the oracle cmild discover such a motik. 
After a monk of sufficient sainlirness had fusen discov- 
cumI by theoraderhe ims instructed to seek for the rcrtl- 
carnation near Khotig-po, a Utile to the cast of Lhasa. 
A vision and a voice directed him to the lake of Oro^ 
khor, and on the crystal surface of that take he saw die 
future grand lama seatei] as a l^alie on his motlier*s 
lap. On his way bnde from die lake to Klmtig-po 
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he encountewl " m the house of a rcapcctahk auil 
woithy family “ the realisation of his visioit. The 
infant whom he recognised as having been thus re- 
vcaJetl tn the lake was taken to Lhasa and dicre lie is 
now installeiJ as the “ Lon! of speech, the mighty ocean 
of wisdom/'—^the Dalai Lama. Tim newer system 
seems to have been due to some misgiinngs on the 
part of the priestly hierarchy at Lhasa as to the senti* 
ments entertaincfl by a late Dalai lama towanb his ad¬ 
visory coundL U w-as feared that liis spirit might 
tnllucnce the drawing of the lot which was to indicate 
his successor, and that the selection might prove utt- 
propitioas^ Whether tlic new system of selection ts 
to remain a permanent instKutSon and to be regarded 
Ivcreaftcr as amstitutional remains to tie scen^ 

So mncli Itas been written about Lhasa that it will 
perhaps Ijc better to adhere lo ihe general descriptUm 
of the place which is given by the later explorer 
Ugj'crt, and which generally conrimis the records of 
the earlier explorer Naln Sing. Ugyen, it will be re- 
meml>eTcd, accomiiatilffl Chandra Das on his expedi¬ 
tion, but be also visited Lhasa on his own aixrount 
subsequently, and lias aiklcd many unpublislicd details 
to tlrose whicli liave been previously collected and col* 
lated. His description at least possesses the merit of 
absolute originality. .‘Vftcr his explorations of the 
Bhutan borderland (when he rdtimed by tiic Yalung 
valley to that of the Tsanpo)* Ugyen pasa^ mitcli 
of his time in visiting nmnasicries and in squaring 
mailers with his conscience for acting as a British ex* 
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pbrcr in Ihc land of iht tamas. He finally crcuscd the 
Tsanpo (Brahmaputra) mar the mouUi o£ the *n«b 
valley ami visited Ihc monastery ai Dorjethag* At 
tfjis pomt ihe river b about 800 )-anU wide and ^ very 
full of fidi/* From Dorjethag there is a road nortl^ 
ward leading to Lhasa over the Tungo la, anti this 
road the lama (forgetful of the prombes made wiien 
u prisoner at Lhas Kang Jong) tlctcnnined to fol¬ 
low, The road was gotxl enough as far as Phurini 
then open gravel plains covered with tiitmiy bush 
supcr\'cnctl He crossed the Tungo la at 16,330 
where was a flattiili open grass plain at the summit; 
hev'cmd the plain was a secondary i»ss, from whidi tlie 
dty of Lhasa can be seen “ as In a looking-glass," 
The descent on the northern side was steep for seme 
distance, after which the gratic boccitnea. easy, Ug>'eo 
crossed the Kyicliu on the Qth of October (18S3) 
where the river is broad, by a ferry under 

the guidance of boatmen who were so drunk aa nearly 
to upset the boat. Frum the nnrtJi bank lie made hii 
way through tnarahy ground till he reached the omcr 
circular mail of the city. 1* was here tliat it was JO 
necessary to move ctrcumspcdly on account of the 
gangs of savage corpse-eating tlogs wrhidi infest the 
purlieus of Lhasa. After a cbcriuered nigld's ex peri 
cnee he found tduge, and an old friend, in the 
Dapliimg monastery. In his search for lodgings he 
encountered a Oimese sergeant, who suspected him 
and gave informsition which led lo his property being 
searched. However his Mongolian friend the Dmgpon 
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stood liy him* and finally introduced him to the 
Ncjialese agent in Lltasa, who received him with 
courtesy and attention, but greeted him with tlie signi¬ 
ficant query ”How do you do in English! However» 
Ugyen cstahlUhcd his position in Lhasa, and com- 
mcnccd a'^systematic survey of the town " uutkr cover 
of an iimhrdb." We may ns well aild that the re¬ 
sults were not so successful as those of Krishna, whose 
map we give it is well to note that in all these pro¬ 
ceedings (as In subsequent prepaTUtions of Ins re¬ 
ports) Ugycn was much assisted by his wife^^ Ogyen 
confirms the accuracy of Omndra Das* siatements 
about the formalitm of the Tibetan government. He 
slates ihat the Desi Gyalpo, the regent or King of 
Tibet, who ranks as second only to the Dalai Luma at 
Lima, may he elected from amongst the graml lamas 
of one of the four great " lings ** or monastcrjcs, f 
Tscchok ling, ChcmiiQi ling* Kundul ling* and Tengal 
ling* These sjnritual dfiefa (for the instittition of 
Dcsi as the secular ruler of Tibet apparently lapsed 
as kmg ago as the year l68o* when the Mongolians 
retired from interference with tlic govcmniefit) arc 
all incarnations of one or other of the previous rulers 
of Tibetan history, anrl are apparently embotliments 
of both secular and religious wistlom. The regent in 
Ugycn*s time was frtun Kimdul ling, and is desenbed 
as "young, pkrus* and generous-mindetl," and as be¬ 
ing “ kind to the people,** HU periodic tours in the 
country were always notable for the evidences of hU 
popularity whidi they led to* A previous regent-(of 
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whom the grand lama of Chcn-rooi ting was an incar¬ 
nation) was a poor settler in Tibet wim betaine a mooK 
on the Sera monastery by the lucky accident of a 
dream winch led him on tlie right way to pronioti^ 
llib is tfi whom ilie Tibciaiis still asenbe 

liic rtgeneration of Lhi^ morals by iiroccsso which 
imt omrwt dfiscrflic. According to Ugyei evtrj part 
o! a Tibetan woman’® d«3S* Iwr striped petticoat^ lier 
headdress, even the discolonration of her face* « ^ 
significant reminder of the pUls and pcnalUes attending 
any lapse from the path of virtue. lie says tliat the 
Giincsc Ambatt « under the autliority of the Regent, 
and lliat under the Amban are fomr Sliapchi; under 
tliem again are sevenirihrcc Tsidiings, and «veral 
Kahflungs (secretaries) who work m court under Uic 
Shapchi lama. Qtandm Das gives a somewhat clif^ 
ferent account of ttic adirnnistmtive staff. I’i* places 
ihc council of five Kahlons ncxl to die Regent as^isied 
by one Kaiidung only and one 'TsijKjm’ The Joiig- 
potvs, Of district ofticers, and Dqjcjivs or military 
duefs, rank next: whHst scvcfltyMhree pundiu arc re¬ 
tained at the princii>al monastery of ilw Dalai lama to 
pray for the proa^ierhy o! tltc kingdom and the bng 
life of the Gyalpo- No state iindenakmgi can be initi- 
aietl without consulting the Nechimg“OwJS-Kyong — 
the great orade of Mongolian origin —all of wlwjse 
utterances arc inspired. 

On tlic second day of the first month of each year 
this oracle prophesies the cvenu of the year to come. 
His consulting fee is about five nuieea, and as private 
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adi'is^r a5 well as public fiinctianary bis (buc is well 
Mcupied, Much 8iH*rstitioiis reverence surrounds 
liim; no otic is permitted to locplc on bim as Ho ap- 
proaches Uiasa^ and the atmosphere of tny^idsm ttt 
which he is enveloped is strictly mainblneil by the 
authority of the State, which surroiintls him with a 
staff of seventy 1 tunas anti hums incense before bun. 

Ug>’en atltls some interesting details regarding tiic 
Mobin holiday st the cunimcnccmcnt of Uic New Year 
to those which had previously been given by Nain 
Sing; but there are certain rather confusing discre¬ 
pancies as regards the exact dates of the various func- 
tions. Aomrding to Ugyen the Nacbung-dios-Kyong 
b tlic cMiIy oracle consulted at this Feasts the second 
oracle (KaJuiasha-chos-Kyong) mcotioned by aiamlni 
Das not twing then permitted to inspire men, Durmg 
the TOntliiuance of the fmt the chief ma^teriaJ power 
b assumeil by a lama of the Dapuhg ntona^tery i, t e 
wily monaslcry which can be called opon to pfoduee 
this temporary rapresetitalivc ol the taw. 1^9 lama 
is ailed Shalngo by Ugyen (and Jalno by Nam Sing), 
and he purchases his privileges for six weeks, dating 
from the third day of the first month (Nam Sing). 
During this period he rales all LImsa at his own dis¬ 
cretion. appropriating all fm«. and making Uie best 
he can of his bargains with government. Tl* Dalai 

Ijtna ami the Regent only «« 

The Nachimg-dio-Kyong oracle issues decrees winch 
are read ot>t to the public by assembled monks 
hapa as often as JO.000 times m succession. Tlie 
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object of the repetition is mciicateti by tKe fact that 
the monks receive a reward for li^cir exertions at tJie 
rate of dght annas per valtnne. Both authorities 
agree tliai the ^<rund procession and display of hIoIs 
before the Maeliindnirtath lonpk takes place cm tlie 
15th day of the New Year, On the 29th day of the 
first month a strange ceremony takes place, for an 
analogy to which one must turn to Jewish history. On 
tfiai day a man is selected who is called the Logon 
gyaJiJO (or carrier of one year's ill lock) who becotmes 
a sort of scapegoat for the sing of the people, and is 
hntited through the streets and Tnarkct-jdace of Uinsa 
into the desert country towards the Samye motustcry. 
For a week previously lie perambulates Lhasa as a 
sort of clown with liis face pamtei! half black and 
half white, ami is |»cmiilied extraordinary liccose. 
He helps tunisclf to what he wants at purely nominal 
prices, amt as hr w'anders through the Mrem he shakes 
a black yak's tail over the heads of the people, thus 
transferring fnmi llieni to himself the full measure of 
their ill luck, Kain Sing says that this ceremony takes 
place at the end of the second month, and further 
states that the ^lahro's authority, after lapsing for 
twcniy'four days at the end of the first iweniy-thrcc 
days of attnrehy (for that is what his rule representi), 
is then resumed for ten <lays more, and that this ecrc- 
mony enrls it. Ug>'en also maintains iliat the cxpnL 
slon of the Ijogon scapegoat from tlic diy concludes 
these strange proceedings, but makes the JaJno’s au¬ 
thority last for one aud a half montlrs. It is tolerably 
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clear tiiat for at leaji six weeks LhaSi is very fnucii 
in the haiHis of the tnob. Prenottsly to liis expuhion 
from the lown liie Logon plays an apparent game of 
chance by thrawing' dke with ttic Jalno (according to 
Nain Sing). Ofliciaily k is an open question whidi of 
the two is to tuidcrgo exile, Pradtcafly the matter is 
settled by the faa i;aecardEiig to tJgyiJi) that llie 
Jalno's tike cany nothing Imi sixes on all tlicir faces, 
whiUt the Logon ts su]>pl(cd with orditiafy cubes. 
AoyJiow the Logon iin'ariably loses on the throw, after 
a pompons ofheial announcement tltat if he wins he 
asvd the Jalno will change jilaces, Ugyen ntaintains 
that the Jalno does iKrt appear in this ceremony and 
titat the game is played between the Logem and the 
Grand Lama of the Chang-chup’ling. It is not a 
matter of much ccmseqttcnce. The IvOgon remains the 
scapegoat. Then he receives certain presents fmin ihc 
gOYcmmctil —a wliite iKirsc, a white iiog» a white 
hirtl, will* otfier smaller gifts of provisimis and offer¬ 
ings from lilt peofilc. Finally lie is hunted out of llie 
tow‘n amidst tin: yells of tile mi:>b towards the Sam3re 
monastery* where he may (if he survives his treatment 
ai the hands of the people) be accommodated in ilie 
Lhakang. or dead house. He is privileged tq remain 
in this sanctuary for seven days. He tlien retreats 
for another w'cek to Qictliang. Again he looves on to 
Lhoka, wIktc he remains for five or six months. He 
lives as an outcast and outlaw', but he is pri^nleged to 
commit any crime. Jle may muidcr or rob without 
pimishmcnt, 1 believe that, as a matter of fact, the 
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wretched sop<^oat siinHves long ewugh to 

exercise his priWieges. Amongst all ttic weint etts* 
toms of Lhasa—devil dances, mwinlaiions, and llic 
general atmosphere of rdigioiis I'antomlme— this 
appear? to be the moot strange, ll would be btercst- 
iftg to trace its derivation. 

Every temple* every building of note in Titasa has 
Inen described by Indian explorers, but there is a 
monotony in the repetition of temple properties and 
the magnificence of idols and iticir decoratiorts which 
is hardly worth imitating. 'Die customs and fashions 
of the people (which arc far more intemiing) are 
only alluded to casually, even In the pages of Oiandra 
Das^ uairativcT for the rtaiivc mind always cspcrL 
enccs some difficuity in rcallimg timt lliat which U 
familiar to itself is precisely that which requires most 
careful iliustralion for the eniigiitcnmait of the Euro¬ 
pean public. We really know \*cry little cither of 
Tibetan ethnography or of those social acinriundings 
of the various cotnrmmities which are the distinctive 
diaraclcristic of the various italionalities represented 
amongst the people of the great plateau land. .Meltinds 
of disposing of the dead (probably from ttie repulsive 
prominence which is gi«n to them) are, however, 
generally referred to^ There are two burial^pJaccs m 
Lhasa. The larger of the two is to tlic luirtheast uf 
the town ealletl Kaga and the utlier is near a temple 
within the walls of Lhasa. Dead bodies are laid nn a 
large fiat stone, on which places for tlie limbs have 
l>eett roughly hollnwed out, with tlieir faces to the sky 


and their limbs stretched out, A smoke is then sent 
to the sky ” (Ugyen), nnd two vultures appear. U 
these vultures in their flight wheel to the right, tlicn 
the soul is happy " in heaven/^ otherwise the vultiircs 
either turn to the left or disappear altogether* The 
body is finally tom to pieces and devoured by these 
birds. This Is the only ocranouy alUided lo by Ugyoi. 
Cut it Is not the only method of disposing oc the dead* 
The bodies are cut to pieces by the ragyabas/' or 
scavengers (who forns a sort of guild in Uiasa inio 
which h received any ouEcast or criirunal who cannot 
be otherwise disposed of)* and b then distributed 
amongst the city dogs. Burial U alf*o resorted Lo 
under certain dreumstances. The " ragyabas " are a 
specially offensive class of the lowest type of Tibetan 
humanity, who enjoy privileges of their 
w hich appears to be insulting ail w^hoin they meet who 
do not respond to tlmr demand for ahns. Tfiey arc 
not allowed to build houses or to live oiberwise than 
in huts constituted of mud and the boms of animals- 
Tlwse ragyaba ” huU appear to form a prominent 
feature in the entourage of Lhasa, AU writers refer 
to thatij and to the crowd of mangy savage dogs 
whidi feed on the dismeinbcfed corpses of defunct 
Tifietans. 

The great temple of Ramoch^* erected by a princess 
of the house of Tai tsung and wife of the Tibetan 
King Sremg-btsan ganibi^f is descril>ed by Oiamlra 
Das as a flat-roofed edifice* three storeys high, by no 
means fiiiriUiug the expcctatimw he had formed of its 
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tnagntficcnce from all thai he liaU heard about the 
famotis shrine. ** Heaps of relics ** and ** a fevf holy 
images ** shut in behind an iron lattice were all tliat 
the temple contained of special interest, and a small 
gilt dome built in Oiinesc style was the only expres¬ 
sion of the form of arcltitccture which generally leads 
to such magnificent cfTects. Tlie ideal splcmloiir of 
llie temples and monasteries of Tibet is no doubt much 
exaggerated by Buddhist pilgrims, owing to die reli¬ 
gious im p ressions produced in their minds as they 
wander on-pilgrimages from one temple to another, 
amidst scenes of unusual sterility and wildness, Tlw 
devotee gradually forgets what he lias seen clscwlierc, 
whilst he is ever endeavouring to realise the impres- 
skms acquired in his infancy of tlic glories of his 
ancient faith. But it is not quite the same thing with 
tlic sceptical Bengali, who measures the magnificence 
of these outward and visible signs of a faith which 
does not appeal to him from a standard which is more 
nearly Etntipean. 

Our special pilgrim. Ugyen, visited all the brdy 
places in Lhasa, but he was in constant peril of iletec- 
tion and dhl not mo\'c about freely, Chandm Has 
was able to devote much more lcl«ure ami more careful 
attention on the details of the principal points of inter¬ 
est, and is consequently a better aiilhority even than 
the Buddhist lama. ITic Jo Kang, however, the great 
central Icnqile or cxlhedrat, which forms such a {immi¬ 
nent feature in tite view* of the city as seen from the 
neighbourhood of the Fotala, did certainly appeal to 
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(Tiandra Das. He calls it magnificent: and it is no* 
difficult to conceive that with its dominance over the 
surrounding town, the height of its massive walls and 
the constant shimmer and movement of the banners 
with which it is encompassed make it impressive. 

In front of it Is a tall flag-pole, at the base of which 
hang two yak-tails, some mscriptrons, ami a number 
of yaks’ and sheep’s horns. In the prop}'Ion of the 
diicf temple, the heaty wooden pillars of which are 
three to four feet in circumference, and about twelve 
feet high, upwards of a humlml monks were makmg 
prostrations before the image of the Lord (Jovo) «i 
a throne facing the west, when Chandra Das was 
tlicre. Tins famous.imagc of the Buddha, known as 
Jovo finpochc is sakl to have liccii made in Magadha 
during the lifetime of the great teacher. Visvakamta 
is supposed to have niatle it umler the gmdance of the 
god Indra, of an alloy of the fi>'C predoio sulistancea. 
god, siUxr. line. Iron, ami copper, and llie “ pre¬ 
cious celestial substances.” probably diamonds, rubies, 
lapis-laxuli, emeralds, and ” uu/roni/ti. \V*hcn the 
Princess Konjo, a relative of tlie Kmperor Taitsung, 
w*as given in marriage to llic King of Tibet, she 
brouglit this image with her. ” Tlie image Is life fiec 
anti extpiisitely modelled, and represents a handsome 
young prince. The crown on its head is saul to be 
the gift of Tseng Khapa. the great reformer.” ” On 
the four sides of it were gill pillars with dragtw 
turned rotmd tlicm, suf^rting a canopy. On one side 
of the image of Buddha is that of Matrcya, and on 



the other that of Dipin Kara Duiidlia. Belimd this 
again is the image of the Buddha Gang Chang VVegyah 
and to the right ami left of the latter those of the chief 
disciples of the Buddha.’* Then follows an enumera- 
tion of other statues, a catalog of rdica, and a talc 
of quaint legends connected with them. There can 
be no doubt that the Jovo Kang is the central rdi- 
gioiis institution of Lhasa, and that, as such, it 
occupies the place which the temple of Solomon held 
at Jerusalem in the veneration of the ancient Jews. 
Of tlic Ptjtala (the palace of llie Dalai Lama) Oiandra 
Das also gives us the best dea^iption of any native 
visitor from India. D»e Nqxdcsc photograph well 
illttstrafcs the nature of Uie approach to tljc resilience 
of the Dalai Lama which cost Chandra Das such an 
effort to surmoimt. ** Airived at the eastern entrance 
of the Potala,** says Oiandra Das, “ we dismounlcil 
and walketi through a long liall, on cither side of 
.which were rows of pra3fcr-\vhcels which o'cry 
pQ» 8 er>by put in motion. Then asceij^mg three long 
flights of stone steps we left our pontes in care of a 
by-5tander, — for no one may ride furtlicr, — and 
proceeded towards the palace, under the guitlance of 
a young monk. We liad to climb up five ladilers 
before we reached the ground floor of the Phodang 
marpo, or the red palace, thus called from the exterior 
walls being of a dark red colcmr. Then we liad half 
a doaen more ladders to climb up. and we found ouT' 
selves at the top of Potala (there are nine storeys to 
this building), where we saw a number of monks await* 
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Lng an audience. The view from was be^tutitul 
licyond ccitipare^ “ the broad valley pf Hit Kyi-diu* 
in tJie centre of which standi the great city* smrsMiiuleiJ 
by green groves J the gUt i|rircs oi Jo Kang and otlier 
icmpics of i-hasa* and farther away the great tnonaa- 
tcries of Sera and Dabimg, beyond which rose ihc 
darh blue mountains.** ** Walking very softly, wc 
came to the muldle of the tecepiion Italic the roof of 
which is supported by three rows of pillars, four in 
each row, and wdicre light is aihruited by a sky-ligbin 
The furniture was that generally seen iu lamascrai^ 
hut the Itangings were of die richest brocades and 
doth of gold; the dmrch uteneik were of gold; and 
tltt frescoes on tiic walls of cxtiukite fineness. Behind 
the throne were beauliful tapestries and satin hang* 
Ingj fomiittg a canopy* The floor was heauti- 
fully aniooth and glossy, but tl>c doors and windcnvSf 
which were painted red, were of the rough dfficriptitm 
conrmon ihrougfiout tlie country. An attoidant ap¬ 
proached. who took Qiir presentation * Khatag,'" and 
** w e then took our scats on rugs, of which tiwte were 
ci^it row9{ ours were In the third, and about ten feet 
from the Gnmil Liima*& throne. Tbe Grand Uma 
ii a child of dglit {18S2),. w ith bright and fair corn- 
tilexton and ro^ checks. His eyes arc larjfe and 
penetrating, die sJiape of his face remarkably Aryan* 
though sofiiewhai marred l»y die oblitputy of his eyes. 
Tbe thimitss of his per^rm was probably due the 
fatigue of the court ccrtanonies and to die rdigious 
duties and ascetic observances of hk ^atc* A ydlow" 
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miirc covered his head and iU pendent lappets hid his 
^ns; a yellow mantle draped hh person* and he sat 
cross*lefiecil with Jotneit palms. The throne on wliitli 
l>e sal was snp|K>rted by car\’ed lions* and covered wilh 
silk scan eSu It was about four feet high, sot feet long* 
and four feet broad* Tlic state ofheers moved al»ul 
with becoming gravity; there was the Kuchar IQianpo, 
with a bowT of holy water, cokjured ydlow with 
safiton: the censer carrier, with tlw gfildcn censer 
with three chains ^ the Solpoa Chenpo, w'itli a golden 
teapot; and other household offkiais* Two gold lamps 
made in iIm sliape of flower vases burnt on either 
side the ihraie." We cannot, however, follow further 
the graphic narrative of Gnandra Das, as our business 
ts rather with the processes of Tibetan expJoralion 
Ilian with the incidents of IJiaso. 

Ugyen, whilst hiding from ilic n» inquisitive regsinl 
of old acqutujiiances at Darjilmg, collected soiw 
ciirioas old*world legends and folk-lore which miglit 
well l« worth scholarly investigation. Ii U impossible 
to do more here tlism reproduce one of these lalw 
shortly ns a sample of thdr nature. Tlie story is 
apropcK of tlic Iniroducticn of music (symboliserl !>/ 
the haqi, or guitar, or some instrument of a similar 
naiure) into Tibet from China by a Chinese princess 
nonted Gyara. 

‘^Once upon a says the story, the King of 

Tibet was warned by his oniclc that unless he married 
a Giinese princess the Buddhist rcltgicm would decline. 
He finatly (after much diffwidly) selected one Lompo- 


e;ir3 as his amhassodor cm the delicate missEcm of secur¬ 
ing tltc band of Uic Empeior of Qiina*ft cstilj daughter. 
8 nt Lotnfiogara on hU arrival in China (after adven¬ 
tures loo numerous to recount) fouend three or four 
cumpttitors in the fields amongst wlmm were tlie King 
(d Persia and the Kiug of India. Miraetdous feats of 
strength and of arms were set by the etwpCTOr to the 
representatives of these diflercm; suitors to istTfium; 
in ali of wbtdi Lompogara wo-s trlumpItanUy sttc- 
cessful itirougfi lite strength granted Him hy his 
Titietan gods. Amongst other marvellous perform¬ 
ances he claimed the ])rincess by liis success in 
recognising her atnidsi two thousand of the most 
tieautiful girhe in China. Advised by an old woman 
with wZiom he lixlgcd, Ite boldly sdccicd the ugliest. 
Now this is a diMiuct departure from the ordinary 
course of lilastcrn story and iadicat^ originality. Such 
details of the atory as these which rcjtrcHMt the prin¬ 
cess as eensnUtng her own loLiking^oss m order to 
obtain a viainn of the bridegroom have a more familiar 
ring. Tlie glass first told a Mattering tale, but when it 
finally presented her suitor as an ugly old man site broke 
it lo pieces. Metilkm is made too of a book which was 
once the great Chinese oraclei called Kabtsi thamo. 
*' Alt that we do or iay is imiiid out in that book- In 
lliat book even the lice tliat arc on the liody of a man 
(surely dd* b quite TilJttanl) “and the lea%'^ and 
fniila of Ireeii arc also hxind out in that hook^“ say* the 
lama in fiis quaint English. But the bock cmild not tell 
llic king by W‘hal ruagic art Lnnipogara had divined 
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the identity of the princeis. He accordingiy threw 
it into the fire. Tlirougttout tlicse Tibetan tales there 
is a curious contempt expressed (or at least intimated) 
for housdtold oracles. At tlie end of the story the 
princess (who had througlKWl been in communication 
with her lover by means of a earner pigeon) stole 
the household go<ls« — the image of Sakya Muni and 
the image of Jitsun Dolma Sungjin. — and went off 
to Tibet; not with the and)assado^ who liad been sent 
to claim her, but with his assistant. Lompogara was 
detained for two years in Qiina by tlic o^en of the 
Ctiincsc emperor, for the purpose of raising up de¬ 
scendants as acute as himsdf. At last he escaped by 
means of a subtle device and returned to Tibet, Here 
he found the princess still watting for the king (who 
WTis more interested in a new Nepalese wife than in 
any Chinese princess), and it was during this.period 
of wailing and of lamentation that she introduced tlie 
harp. By means of her skill as a mu sici a n slie finally 
gained the king's attentions. Thus all ends happily* 
except that the Nepalese wife subsequently disputed tl»c 
maiemity of tlie child that was bom to Gyara. and tlie 
king as arbitrator was unable to decide, fie left 
the question to llic lioy himself to settle, but although 
the boy gave a strictly impartial decision (for he said 
that he belonged to both), he had one eye knocked out 
by the enraged Nepalese woman who claimed entire 
possession of him, and this satisfactonly provcil tliat 
she was not his motlicr. Students of eastern legends 
and talcs will at once recognise several points of 
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(te{artnre in this from the usonl sequence of n'oits as 
recorded in ihntUur Utendure of the nearer East The 
origin is probably. Chiii^. and much more anci^ 
than that of Uie 'thousand and one nights,7 or any 
similar 'collection of ^les. Ttw uglin^ of the 
heroine Is in itself an origmal feature: sudi a sequel 
as the^ domestic quarrel ^whh which the story termi* 
nates is a* marked departure from the qicllnary con¬ 
struction'of Tnrkisb or Arabic tales. 
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CHAPTER XV 


£!««/«* «r Ktrth«at~K«i«-‘ 

rm amf Mi, - n, y,3m »//«'"* 

JUH—nt Pnmiu rf CM-HittaUj Ot«»g V 
fi/ /Ar £raAmif}u/ra 


T he gradual progress of Tibetan exploration 
(more especially the researelies of the 
tuitive sunrcyors)have rcvcalca to us ilie value of fibcl 
aa regards its political and commercial rclatiotisbip to 
India* Politically. Ihis huge mass of elevated hin^Un*- 
land is as touch of a guardian buffer to tlw lionhcrn 
approaches to Itiilia as ever tl vi-as* No means have 
been difioovcrMl by which the barren, dry, and 
swept wastes of the northern Oiang can be bridged 
so as to evolve a practicable higliroad ncr^ them* 
Their sttmy desolation, amidst which water U scarcely 
lo be found, and fuel only to be ohlatncd by grace o 
good luck aiul inucli searclnng, presents a barrier o 
at least five humlrcd miles between the inhabited «lc- 
pression of Chinese Turkestan and that of tlm uppe^' 
Brahmaputra — five hundred miles of sterility at an 
elevation where many men would fmd it tm^tfsible h» 
live. Too much strew should not be laid on the 
obstade presented by intersecting ridges and ranges. 
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which arc noi rclaUvtfy high and which have mrv-er 
proved to be inaiiperable obstacles to advarice, aJlhotighL 
ihc whole aurfact of the Oiaiig h seamed with them. 
It is the absence of gs»d water and sltdtcr which 
places the possibility of crossIng^ tlicse ivasles wiiJi 
any great compatiy of people Iwymitl the category of 
human possibility, li has always been so. No Mmv 
gnlian or Chinese hfist has ever swept southsv'ards 
across the Kucii Lxm into the comprativclj rkh and 
fertile valleys of the Brahmaputra basin by my line 
(if rotiic west of tliat meridional watcr^panmg front 
whidi the Chinese rivers spring* 

Similarly from the west. No explorer has yet dis- 
CQveml a route to Lhasa which could by any stretch 
of ijnngination: be called practicable for military pur- 
fioses. We know murh about the Janglani,. the com' 
mcrclaE road between Leh and Llmsaf nnd we know 
tliat of two military expeditions which have attemiiteti 
to follow thia road, neither could record any substan¬ 
tial success, althougli neither met with any sulwt^tiSil 
apposition. But when we examme the value of Tibet 
as a buffer fmin aggression from the northeast anti 
cast, wc are facetl with other possibilities. Fi^ tlic 
days of Uuc to those of Rockhill and Dc lUiins and 
Krishna, Inivetlcn Itave made their way with no difft* 
ctdtics greater than those which beset ordmary iravd 
in out-of-the-way places between China and that l^d 
of no-man's Dccupatiott whidi lies west of the Koko 
Nor. The Koko Nor region Is indeed but an oullymg 
province of Ihe Chinese iCmpirt, with whidi intercom- 
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miinicatkin is habitually nuintoiucd. Fnun the Kobo 
N'cr regiou southward it is true that wc tuiYc still the 
width qI Lite Chang to cross ere vve reach the Bralima- 
putra — wider and yet more elevated here Ihau it is 
further west, for we are touddng that central divide 
where the snudt sources of uH the great rivers ftowiug 
cast are founiL Hiic'^ aceount of lits jotimey is eiuHigh 
to prove that in winter, at any rate, the difhculties of 
this route must be most formidable. Bui in spile of 
such diffknlties, it is a wcil-tnwldcn route mi which 
the feel of thousands of pilgrims press annnaHy, and 
hy which mucfi Ctiinesc trade fjiatls its way to Lhasa. 
Not only in companJea of two and ihree do the 
Mongolisms of the northern steppes make tficir way to 
Llmsa by this roatK thc)‘ come and go in great corn- 
paiiies, and it cannot be set stside as a highway to be 
ignored, cidicr from ttie political of conimcrtial ^loint of 
view, wliatever may iv? its value for military purposes. 

From the east again wc fttiow tliat Tibet has been 
inviuled and conquered, and that armies Itavc passed 
and repassed by a regularly maintained line of route 
which forms the recognised liigtiway Imtwccn Lliasa 
and Pekin. TSic southern approoclies are in out own 
luiinU. It is only to llic east and northeast tlmt ive 
have til took for any posstlile scheme of expansion or 
ailvancc, such as might peril our position tn India as 
the dominant power in this Indiart htoterlond — tlie 
upper Braltmaputra vnllcy. On the direct cast lies 
Oiina. To tlic northeast is Onna again, and a wild, 
irregular border country oviy which Odnit possesses 
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Jjttte conlTOi, and In ivhidj she has no interest. It is 
only Qilna ivitii wlictn we Stave to deal on ii»e cast* 
and in spite of the marvdlous recoril of Chinese inva.-^ 
sioti wer tlie passes that lie between Ta^htcn-lu and 
llte Brahmaputra vallcyii tvc need have liule fear of 
a repetition of such j>crfomtanccs. or of sedous dilfi- 
ettlty m checkihg them shotild ll be necessary. It is 
by iliiu route that China stiU maintafna her political 
influence in Tibet —an mflncncc whidi^ wTiether ifreai 
or small, wc have always recognised an<l with which 
we liave no wish to interfere* But on the nortlicast 
ihc pcililical posit Icm is not ao easy to define* Just aa 
Lch* tile capital of Ladak, ts the base For all ctimmer- 
cial movement from tlie West, so is Sining fu* flankiruj 
the Koko Nor depression, a similar lias^i for narth* 
eastern advance. The occupation of this rt^on would 
undoiihtedly lead to the command of political influ¬ 
ence in Lhasa* and migtit even ch>mniate comtncrdal 
relations ivilh Tibet, It rmist l>e rcmcmlrcrcd that the 
direct line of communication between Manchuria and 
the Ktiko Nor U as murit Mongolian as Qiiueset and 
that it is always oticn. The process oF exjKinsMsn frtuii 
Mandturui to ihc Koko Nor regi'jui would he simple 
ami rapid* At Urgn in norlhcm Mongolia (well 
ivitliin the pate of liussian inJTtratce’) there dwells 
the thinl greatest Buddhtet pontiff in ihc world* rank¬ 
ing otdy after Ihe Dalai lama and the Tama of the 
Tashilmnpo hi the Budilhist hierarchy* Tliis great 
prelate is known as B<tg4o* and, although lie drjes nut 
appear to he sirictly orthodox, he is* neverthdess, the 
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rep r esentative of the Buddhist Church to many mil¬ 
lion* of Buddhists who dwell around hhn- Russia is 
already a great Buddhist |)o\Ycr in Asia; and she i* 
geographically nearer to the “centre and fountain of the 
faith whidi so strongly influences nearly a third of 
the world's inhabiunts than wc arc in cither Bunna 
or Ceylon. Russia in Manchuria would be but the 
prelude to Russia on the borders of T»l>ei, holding 
in her hands those pilgrim avenues to Lliasa which 
start from the Koko Nor, With Russia firmly estab¬ 
lished in Manchuria, can wc doubt that in a very few 
years* time we should have all the pastoral waste 
arotmd Koko Nor (now recognised as no-man * land) 
Ijcrmancntly occupied? 

But Russia, overlooking the northeastern frontier 
of Tibet, would lie almost as far removed from the 
possibility of active aggression against India as ever. 
Site wTHiId no more dream of crossing eastern Tibet 
than she would of crossing the Chang from the north 
with any aggressive scheme against the ln<ltan froo- 
tier; but she would occupy a very central position 
indeed in the Buddhist world; she would enormously 
increase the weight of her fiolitical influence m Asia, and 
site would obviously dominate the Tilictan trade which 
tnend.s vastly more Chinawards than towards India. 

Tbe importance of Tibet as a factor in the great 
world of commerce b perhaps hardly to be estimated 
at its exact worth. Wc can only hacard a guess at it 
Our explorers have sufficiently proved Uiat the com¬ 
mercial wealth of the country centres itself in the 
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soutlicm and eastern valleys, and the recent expedi¬ 
tion has confirmed their viovs. In the south wc have 
a small aniounl of gold, borax, salt, and goat’s hair 
(or pushm) in tlic upper Indus valley and Nari- 
Kliorsum. whidt finds its way to Leh, or over the 
Knmaon passes. From the markets of the Brahma¬ 
putra valley (Shigatze, Gyangtsc, and Lhasa) an insig¬ 
nificant trade dribbles to Bengal by tlie Sikkim and 
Assam routes, which includes silver, musk, wool, 
horses (or ponies), yaks* Uils, etc, in return for piece 
goods; but taking it for all in all, our trade with 
Tilnrl is ridiculously small, and would probably be 
fairly reprcscntetl by an estimate of £150.000 per 
annum. Doubtless it could be increased. Wool, for 
instance, is capable of large development in Tibet, and 
it is possible (but not probable) that the opposition 
of the Chinese officials to the introduction of Indian 
tea might be overcome; in which case an immense 
field would at once be opened up to India. At present, 
however, it is idle to hope for such a radical change 
in the conservative tastes of the Tibetan people as an 
appreciation of Indian tea. Tliey like It in bricks, 
coarse ami strong, big-leaved and black, and the 
aiincsc mode of preparation is hardly suitable to die 
more rcfincil qualities of the Indian growth. 

Trade with Oiina. Iwwcvcr, — with the provinces 
of Kansu, Sccliuan, and Yunnan, — is on quite another 
footing. The chief trade dqwls, or central marts, 
between China and Tibet are Siniiig fu, east of Koko 
Nor. and Ta-cliicn-lu. on the eastern frontier. The 


lonner b Ukj conrmcrcial cnirqwi for 
tr3<k, noft the latter fwr Seclman. ITic pa^itinn of 
ihcs« towiu has aErcady Ijccii disctisseil. Otijer im¬ 
portant trade centres arc L? Kiang- mi the ^iulh« on 
tEic right Itank of the Yang tai River, and Tuli-fu* 
which distribnte Titi'Cian trade in. Ytmnan. TEiera 
are, to fact, itinumcniWc trade marts of mure or ks^ 
significance which ileal direct with tlvosc »*alleys of 
eastern Tibet which (we imcc again point ooi> h id title 
by far lEjc wealthiest districts of the ooiintry. It b 
in Uiosc eastern valleys, of whidt we know so Eitlie, 
that the centres of Tibetan art and ntonnfacttire, as 
well as the richest agriciUlural districis* are to be 
foond* I>arge and Dimmdo* Z^iyiit and Poynt, witli 
dieir thousand bidden valleys, are all ilistrias where 
a comparatively thrirtng population develops die in- 
digtmous prmfucc of Uic country in |jcacc and crjtitcnt- 
ment. The tTilue of the Tibetan trade w'lih Cliina i» 
not to be estimated by tlie light of any a^IIable statis* 
lies "but it cannot l>e less than several millions If 
Uic caierprisc* of coiimiercc admit i>f stfnicgical com’' 
binatinms, then we can cleariy indicate Jyckuiuh> on 
ibc Dtdiu River (llie upper Vang tai) as the atrategic 
centre for llie dominnnee of ihb tniilc — and Jye- 
kuridu is Uic next ste{i smithward fferm Sining fii and 
the Koko Nor, Tlicse few brief cemsideratinns of diie 
geographical distribution ot Tibetan tratlc will he 
enough to hdirate that the dtannds of Tibetan emu- 
merce arc far more eastward and northward lEtau 
southward tow-ards India, In a worti, Maucltwria 
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(especially Mandturta with a well established Koko 
Nor connection) might very wdl rule the best of the 
Tibetan market if in the hands of cumpetent and 
enterprising European management. 

So for W'C liavc looked at Tibetan trade from 
the oniinary stamliannt of commercial excitange; but 
there is just one a^nsidcration wlilch affects Tibet, 
fdndng that country apart from the usual category 
of the world^s a)nsumcrs/ or distributors of ordinary 
trade commodities. Tibet is rich in golil — and it is 
impossible to suppose that the exceptional position 
which the great highland country occupies in tliat 
resjicct is altogrtlier absent from the minds of those 
who would grasp at political influence at Lhasa. Tibet 
is not only rich in tlic ordinary acceptance of the term; 
slic must be eminnously ridi — possibly richer ilian 
any country in the world. For thousands of years 
lias gild been waslied out of her surface soil by the 
very crudest of all crude processes and illstributed 
abroacL Some has gone to India via Kashmir or 
Kumaon, some northward to Kashgar; hut most of 
it imilouUcdly has gone to fill die treasuries of Pekin. 
From every river which has its source in the Tibetan 
plateau, gold b washed. Every traveller wIki records his 
experiences in that country speaks of gold workings, 
and re f er s to the v'list extent of the abandoned mines 
mines which on the Chang Tang api>ear to be shallow 
and superficial, from W'hich probably not cv'en oue-lialf 
of the gold uirtumcd has ever been extracted. 

Tic pundit Nain Sing gives a detailed account of 
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Uic gold-ntining processes which were In full foree at 
Jh^ungt abciut iwohimtlred miles from tbcLadaic iroo- 
ticT, tw cnty^tive years ago. He rqwrted that tlie Diino 
there were ^ddom rtK>rc than trenches froni twenty' 
live \o tliirty feet dcqi. the gold being roughly washed 
out of the aUuvial soU whidi was workaWt with spades, 
Littledale idU of the remains of many such suiierfidal 
mines which he foutul abaniltmcd on tiic roml between 
Lhasa and Udak Bawling found mines wiending 
over many miles of country, wduch apniear to be Still 
worked. Gold Is said to be found in (itnmtilicji near 
the Manasarawar Lake. Prjcvalski records that in 
the north of Tibet gold is very picmifuli and iJiat the 
Timgut diggers went no deeper than two or three feci: 
“nevertheless they shewed us wltole handfuls of gold» 
in lumps as big as peas, and twice or thrice as big," 
Mr, VV, Meany (B, G, S. Proceedings, Vul. Vti 
545)i however, qutstiom ttic accuracy of Prjevaliki s 
deductions from what lie saw, and nta in rains tliat gold 
in the Koko Nor region is almost invariably fovmil 
uniler a pclible Iwcd of twenty feet irt thickness, resting 
in nuggets (varying in sijw: from a turnip seed to a jicaJ 
<m a bed of hard rockr aJUJ that the diggers seen by 
IVjevaliki must tiavc l>ecn washing in the old bed of 
a lake or river. Roclchhl refers to the ccldiratc^l 
‘‘Cork" mines toirth of this region; and tlwre is 
abuntbini tvhknoe of the existence of free gold! fu all 
the U(»ijcr valleys of the Chinese rivers within the 
limits of eastern Tibet and doi Uic Ivifders df the Kam 
province. Bower notes the extreme cheapness of gold 
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inini y jhai whatever golcl imiy have been extracted 
from Tibetan soil hy such cnitlc prod<ssea aa explorers 
have witnessed, there rmist be at lejist as mitch Ie^l 
behind. Tiiere can be no doubt that 'Dbet is a great 
natural trea!nirc-hon5c of golr!; hiit its mineral weaSlU 
is by no means oocfmcd lo gohl. Silver, copper, lead, 
iron, and tnorcury are all found fand worfcid) in 
southeastern Tilnit, Agate borax, and salt arc also 
amongst its producL^n Musk, of course, is a pn^n^ent 
Feature In TiJjctJUi trade, and there art vast ixKsibil- 
itics in tilt fnr^ts of timber whtdJ exist in smith- 
eastern and eastern Tibet. Thus we sec that ilicre is 
(juitc enough of material value in Tibet to make it 
m objective to cranmcreial enterprise. 

Tibet possesses great natural resources, and these 
rcsounees arc cHicHy ■ilevctopctl in the soulb, in the 
btwms of the Indus and Braliuapuira. and in the east, 
in the vaileys of the great Chinese rivers which riw 
in the plateau and flow soutlicastward. skirting Indio, 
Tlie entrance to these valleys is in the lumda of any 
strong jiowef settled in tlte northeastern comer of 
•nbet. tlic Kokn Nor region, and it is tliia rather titan 
the doubtful advantage of the pilgrim route iti Lhaiui 
which makes the Kokn Nor and the adjoining atbesc 
frtmtier town of Sining fu siguificaiit, if not important. 

But Russia is no longer the dominating power in 
Manchuria, llic Japanese have rtedded thut. and the 
way from Mnnclmda to Tibet is no longer open to her. 
It is from the direction of Urga, if front anywhere. 
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that the sh:wlow now \Vc ni:^y ressonabiy 

however^ iliat fnr many a long year to come the shadow 
wilt be rejnoved. The tnic g<»gra[ihiCEl hhitcrlcmti nf 
India beyotwl ihc Himabyan snowft, the valleys ci ilie 
Indus and Brahmaputra (our own rivers) arc quite 
near to us, quite rcacliabk, if we dt-Ofise to make them 
so, and one of the first and iTK>$t elTcctive mctboiU of 
asserting our determination to the glaxis 

of India’s noTthem barrier of defence is to open tq» the 
nearest nod readiest appro^Hes across or through ihe 
main ramparts. 

Tire road to southern Tibet tapping tire most useful 
cmnmcrrbi avenues is ihat which has been adupied 
by our nussion under Coluncl Younghuslunid — the 
route which passes up the vtiney of Chuinbi to Ptinri, 
am! thence to Gyangtsc by the Tang la pass, Tliis wc 
may fairly hope will never be cltwcd aguinp It it ilic 
highroad cotmeding Darjiling and Bengal with Lliosa, 
But this is not the only imiJortant noute intti Tthet,— 
mil the most important if we regard ii frcjm the 
jnirdy enmmertbl point of view, 

VSTluit vi'c w'ani hi an Open road llifftugti country 
nif>re prmniRtng than Chumbi, cnc^iunierhig no fotmi- 
dablc passes, nti high altitudes, until ilie end debouches 
on to the Tihctan plateau: one whidt rise by genllc 
grades over comparatively easy slopes, llierc is only 
one siicli road ttnriered fmtriiblc by gei>gra|ihka 3 con* 
hguration, and that is the road which follows the 
etmrae of the Brail mapnira from Ihe valley of Awani 
to die KyJchw and Lhasa. Tlic routes through Bhu- 
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Ian cither by Boxn to Phari, or further eairt by Tawajj^f 
more directly to Llia^ jJo ncn reaIJ 5 e t1ie£e coiitliclon^ 
nof do tlu^ affect our prospects oi direct conmicrce 
v^nih the rich districts of Tibet which lie to tfte ioaih- 
cast at compaiatK-err low altitudes. The one great 
natttral highway into I'ibct is mdiiatetl by ilie valley 
of the Brahmaputra., whidi may ij.>ssibly not only 
lead Ijy easy gradeB to the plateau, biU directly taps 
such wealUiy valleys as may exist m Zayul and Poyul 
(aliout which we know little geographically, Iml Imve 
Heard much) and points the straightest way to Eastern 
Tiljct. It is ttnpossilde on such c^’idence as we pMsess 
to decide on tJie precise cUaractcristict of this mist- 
eiivelrijwl valley, but prohabty they do not differ 
brgdy from those of otlicr IrofUsv'ersc Himalayan 
s-all<gr5 through which pass the waters of the Asiatic 
Irighlaods to the pJairia of India. Hie most diflTurult 
nnd must steeply cnclosctl portion of the valley will 
proh.ahly be found near our frontier* where the strike 
or axis of the outer eilgei of tfic mountain system are 
Iraujsverse to the counse of the rivtr. Ekyond this 
oiticf harrier tlic main valley will be found to widen 
for long Birrtchcs. the Hanking moimtaiiis being with- 
draw-n fo a distance, and only tmiching the actual 
lianb of the stneam wdlh the foot of their spurs, 
Hiesc arc fairly well dcacribetl by an cxplnrer who 
found ti necessary from time to time to leave tlie river 
and cross these spurs by narrow patlis, Appi-ondimg 
Ihe great Iwtid the ^Tilley obviously closes to something 
in Ihc nature of a gorge, and iTit stupcndoita falls near 
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Saiwling can otdy be outilankcd by a turomg roaJ 
involybig a ctmsklcrable detouf* Westward of ihe 
bend to Lhasa tltc naiitre f>f ihc valley is sufiidaiUy 
well known and lias been sufficicuily dc5crifac4U Thene 
U nothing to far whidi can be redconed as a fottni- 
*lqbTt» obstacle to *t»t engineering of a road uiile^ it be 
the falls near Samding, On the whole {regained os 
a Himalayiiii wiait), it w-ou!d prolwbly pro%-e fui easier 
problem to deal with Ilian is usual in the talcgory of 
matmtain road-making; hut a further and loore 
detailed exploraikm of the valley is tirgciilly required- 
Nor can we pass over the importance of a thorvjitglily 
aecuralc rcHJte siirvQ^ of the ocmnccting link bctivecn 
Sadya, tti and Tu'chicn-lu. the Chinese fmnllcf 

town <ai liic Tibetan border which dominatca the 
road to the rich province of Seclman and the Vangtsi 
valley. Assam is parted from Oiina by about 500 
miles of hill country on this line of corineciion, th< 
dirc^ distance firing amsidertd less. Batang in Tibet 
may be placctl at JOO miles from Sadya, Fmm ihe 
explorations of Necdliam and Krishna wc know some¬ 
thing of llic nature of this 300 mllo. of inlervcnmg 
fulls. From a dtcccn dldcmit sources we know nil 
about the route between Batang and Ta-chien 4 ti; arul d 
is obvious thol the chief difficulSies of die mute are con¬ 
cent rated in the latter section, whtdi it already ibe great 
recognised trade route between LIuisa and Pekin 1 and 
has been tto since the Malionunctlan relxllkm discotnited 
tilt value of die muic via Koko Kor and Sining^ 

1 am no conTmerciat proidiet, bitt tl appears to me 
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thai it wmiM <^101 up a. aplcniiid visu of fttture 
trade aamty to India If one at least of her present 
great oommerciaJ highways (the river Brahniaputra) 
were extended Into the heart oi tJie ridtest o>n’ier of 
Tibet on one sid<% and to the Ixinters of one of the 
richest frrovmces of Chma on the other. We may set 
aside out ncn^otisness about Russia licre; no ndlitary 
opening could l^e afibtded by the deveiopmeni of such 
routes as these, excepting to Onnese entitrprise; and 
marvelfoiut as have been the feats of the Chinese in 
fomier years, sucti performances are not lllcely to be 
repeated* ITte extension of Rmsian influence fnati 
a Mandiumn base through Mongolia to Tibet, Piid 
along iKc borderland of western China, has been 
checked by Japan for a lime, but we must expect tlrat 
the pressure induced by the laws of notional expauaion 
will still remain, and we must look for a revival of thtit 
ccmunercial rivalry to tluse rtgioos of the far Iljlsi 
as soon as Russia can regain her position to Asiatic 
prestige and influence. 

VSTiat Is it that bars the way to the establishment 
of ft line of cotmncrdal trafltc both abng the Brahma¬ 
putra and mjTtheastwnrd* to China? Nothing but our 
own ofFicial mdtsposition to advance nne single step 
beyond our Indian frontier tluil can be by anyj^ossi- 
bility avoided. In order to break through the obttinide 
determioation of the frontier people immediately ad¬ 
joining our OW'D border, whidi prevents a stranger 
(whether native or European) from setting focit in 
their hills, and impels them to retain in Utdr own 
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hands the monopoly of the route between tltcir trade 
marts (ckjse to our (rootitr) and India* we sliould 
probably require z utuill expcditioiL Tiicsi tribes who 
bar itie way are neitlicr Tibetan nor Assamesei their 
origin and ethnographkal cxiraeiioii is conjectural, 
and tliey arc in social ethics, in manners and cusioiits, 
amongst the most irrcclaunablc aarages in the world. 
We liave no influence with Abors fir Mivlunisj Tibetan 
priesthood docs not touch tlioUr or affect tiicm in any 
way* The Christian missionary cannot reach them 
They are but half-doUied alwriipnes of tliosc jungle* 
which they infest, and which they are dctmnincd 
keep li> themselves. Above all, tiiey are profoumlly 
impressed with the ttotton tliat we are afraid of tbeoL 
Just as the Tibetans laiigfied aloud si the idea that 
they could not overwlidmior expel the British mission 
(even after die affair at Guru) if they diosc, so do 
these savages dance tlieir war dances on their own wild 
hills arid proclaim to the raountnirifi tliol we dare not 
cross their frontier. Sudi action on tiicir part is, of 
itself, no reason for mir interference, but there may l^c 
other reasotw of whkb they know nothing which may 
finally make, it imperative that we should move freely 
throng]) their country, whilst still leaving ihctn as inde* 
pendent as arc the AfridiS Of Swatii who dwell on 
eillitr aide our rood to the Kliaibar and Oiitral. Pos¬ 
sibly it will not be kmg before sttch aetirm b rwpgniscd 
as cssentbl U> the piitigress of Indian trade. 
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